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Report on General Education, Superior, Secondary, and Primary, in 
France. By the Rev. H. L. Jojnes, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Communicated by the Statistical Society of 
Manchester. 

The state of general education in France, like the condition of the political 
and social systems of that country, is so different from what exists in 
England, that a comparison between the two kingdoms in this respect is 
diflficult to be drawn. In France the spirit of the nation is democratic in the 
highest degree, the forms of the charter or constitution are monarchical, 
and yet the actual administrative government of the country is an 
almost unmixed military despotism, arbitrary and nearly irresponsible. 
In the same way the spirit of the educational system is one of perfect 
openness and equality, and yet it is under the direct and absolute control 
of a practically irresponsible functionary, who wields the staff of Grand 
Master of the University with unchecked authority in virtue of his 
functions as Minister of Public Instruction. The aristocratic and 
clerical elements of educational institutions have totally disappeared, in 
the same way as they have arrived at virtual nullity in the system of the 
state ; the old institutions and forms of proceeding, as far as education 
is concerned, have all been swept away and remodelled, and all the 
various universities and colleges of the country have been united into 
one uniform system.* The general plan of education in France is one 
of essentially a lay nature, a separate branch of it being reserved for 
ecclesiastics, another for military, and a third for naval pupils ; eccle- 
siastics have as little as possible to do with what is termed the 
" University," not merely because they are not encouraged, but because 
they dislike it ; and there is a perfect absence in the system of all re- 
ligious distinctions. The main faults of the system are that it is too 
uniform, and not sufficiently well adapted to the wants of the nation, 
from its not paying sufficient regard to local interests and local ideas ; 
that the different branches of French society, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military, are not enough amalgamated ; and that it is too much under 
the control of the Government for its superior officers ever to act with 
spirit and independence. On the other hand it is so far in harmony 
with the condition of French society that it gives a certain degree of 
education, and that too of considerable value, to all who like to apply 

* See vol. iv. part 1 of the Quarterly Journal of the SUV»\.\G«\^Qd'fcVj qIV^w^q.^^-* 
p. 50. 
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for it, on cheap and favourable terms ; that it places education ' of 
various degrees within the reach of almost all who are likely to profit 
by it ; and that by the despotic administration of its democratic con- 
stitution it is suited to the anomalous condition of the nation in general. 
Whether superior education be carried to a higher pitch in France 
under the present system than it would have been under the old plan, 
had that plan continued to exist to the present day, is equally pro- 
blematical with the question whether the French nation is now better 
governed than it would have been had the ancien regime been allowed to 
exist, and to modify itself according to the increased intelligence of 
later times. The fact, however, is, that the system works tolerably well 

• in most points, and in some is productive beyond dispute of the most 
advantageous results ; another point equally certain is, that it is highly 
approved of by the people for whom it is intended, and that by the 
majority of the French nation it is considered to have reached the 
utmost limits of perfection. Notwithstanding this excusable prejudice 
of national partiality, the system, especially the upper and the lower 
portions of it, is receiving improvements every day; and, should 
greater liberty of action be given to the various members of it at any 
future period, it may be expected to produce much more beneficial 
results. 

The general system of education is briefly this. All the educational 
establishments of the country for civilians are formed into one united 
body called the University, under the supreme control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. This University consists of several academies, 
established in the capital and the principal cities of France, each com- 
prising one or more of the learned Faculties, or else a commission of 
Examination in Letters. In all the chief towns and considerable 
places of the departments (including the capital) there are established 
colleges, either royal or communal, (according as they are supported by 
the state or by the municipal authorities,) under the administrative 
direction of the academy within the jurisdiction of which they happen 
to be situated; in each department there are either institutions or 
pensions subordinate to the colleges; and for every department in 
France there is a system of primary or parochial instruction more or less 
extensively organized. The academies and their faculties come within 
the definition of establishments of superior instruction ; the colleges, 
institutions^ and pensions compose the class of secondary instruction; 
and the normal, primary, and infant schools, are included in the class of 
primary establishments. 

The total number of academies in France is 27 ; of faculties 40, viz. 
6 of Roman Catholic Theology ; 1 of Lutheran Theology ; 1 of Cal- 
vinistic Theology ; 9 of Law; 3 of Medicine; 10 of Sciences ; and 10 
of Letters; of Secondary Schools of Medicine 18; of Commissions of 
Examination for the Baccalaureate in Letters 17; of Royal Colleges 
44; of Communal Colleges 312; of Private Colleges (at Paris) 2 ; of 
Institutions 106 ; and of Pensions 991. The total number of function- 
aries of all classes in the University, (not including the teachers in 
primary schools, nor any females,) is rather under 6,000. There are no 
exact published returns of the numbers of students and pupils. 
The Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842 is as 

follows : — 
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Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842, voted by the 

Chamber of Deputies in May 1841. 

Chapters. £. 

I. Salaries of Central Administration . . « . « 16,240 

II. Other Expenses, ditto ••••••• 4^624 

III. Royal Council and Inspectors General • • . • 720 

IV. General Service * • • 12,536 

y. Academic Administration •.•«.« 25,436 

VI. Inspection of Primary Schools • « . • • . 16,000 

VII. Superior Instruction ..••••. 110,666 

VIII. Secondary Instruction.* .•..••• 79,720 

IX. Primary Instruction (from general funds of the Budget) • 80,000 

X. Ditto (according to the sums voted by the Municipal 

Councils.) ...•••..• 157,200 

XI. Ditto (granted on the Special Funds for Normal Schools.) • 14,000 

XII. The Institute 22,480 

XIII. The College de France 6,481 

XIV. The Museum of Natural History in the Garden of Plants, 

Paris 19,218 

XV. Bureau des Longitudes .•••.•. 4,870 

XVI. Biblioth^que Royale 11,440 

XVII. Ditto Extraordinary Credit . . . . . . 4,200 

XVIII. Salaries of Persons employed in Public Libraries • . 6,689 

XIX. Various Establishments 4,704 

XX. Subscriptions. ........ 6,000 

XXI. Encouragements to Learned Men ..... 10, 800 

XXII. Publication of Documents on National History • • • 6,000 

XXIII. Addition to Pensions .••.... 11,200 

Total . . . £631,226 



Minister of Public Instruction, — This officer is one of the principal 
functionaries of the French Government. He is, ex officio^ Grand Master 
of the University, that is to say, chief of all educational establishments 
whatever in France; and he has in his appointment the nomination to 
all the principal posts connected with public instruction throughout the 
country. He has also supreme control over the courses of studies, and 
the subjects of them to be pursued in all colleges, schools, and faculties 
whatsoever ; and he decides, as a last resort, upon all appeals from the 
jurisdiction of inferior authorities. He is assisted by a royal council of 
public instruction, comprising eight members, of which he is himself 
the president or chairman, and he consults this council on all acts con- 
nected with the administration of the University. Besides the persons 
employed in his ministerial department he is assisted by three com- 
mittees ; viz. the Committee of History, Charters, and Moral and Political 
Sciences ; the Historical Committee of Sciences ; and the Historical 
Committee of Arts and Monuments. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has a separate chapter of the general budget of the state to himself, 
and pays the salaries of the various functionaries and officers under his 
authority. All the libraries and the literary and scientific societies in 
the kingdom are under his control ; as likewise the School of Charters 
attached to the Royal Library of Paris. 

The administrative organization of this minister's department is as 
follows : — 

* This is independent of the sums paid by the Gommuue« tot VJaa ^w^^oiN.^^ t.ss«v- 
mimal coUegeSt 
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(a) The Secretariat ; consisting of a chief secretary : a bureau of registration for 
the reception, preparation, &c., of correspondence and documents : a bureau of 
proceedings and archiyes : and a librarian. 

(6) 1st Diyision, for the superintendence of the persons engaged in establish- 
ments connected with the uniyersity, and for the administration of the same. It 
is under a director, and comprises two sections. The first section includes all 
establishments of superior and secondary instruction, and is diyided into — a Bureau 
of Academic Appeals, which, is for the nomination of academic functionaries, the 
regulation of their salaries, &c. ; the allotment of bursarships, &c. : a Bureau of 
Faculties for the nomination of professors of faculties and secondary schools of 
medicine ; the regulation of their salaries, &c., the subjects of lectures, &c. : and 
the Bureau of Colleges for the nomination of functionaries, professors, &c., in the 
same ; the regulation of their salaries, course of lectures, &c. The second section 
includes all establishments of primary instruction, and is divided into — a Bureau 
for the nomination and control of all functionaries, teachers, &c. ; and a Bureau 
for regulating salaries, aids, and expenses of all kinds connected with primary 
schools, &c. 

(c) 2nd piyision, for the superintendence of scientific and literary institutions. 
This comprises — a Bureau of Public Libraries, for superintending those of Paris and 
the departments, literary and scientific subscriptions and aids, literary and scientific 
commissions, &c. ; a Bureau of Learned Societies, superintending the institute of 
France, the garden of plants, college de France, school of oriental languages, 
school of charters, course of archseological lectures, British foundations, bureau 
dea longitudes, obsenratories of Marseilles and Toulouse, medical afiairs, &c. ; 
and a Bureau of Historical Operations, directing the search for and publication of 
inedited documents concerning the history of France, the historical, scientific, and 
monumental committees, &c. 

(d) 3rd Diyision, for the control of all matters relating to the payment of 
salaries, the keeping of the general accounts of the department, and the settle- 
ment of all matters in contention. It comprises — a Bureau of Central Documents, 
which draws out all warrants of payment, forms the general estimate for the 
budget, and yerifies general expenses ; a Bureau of Accounts for Academies, which 
r^^ates the payment of salaries to academical functionaries, fees paid to the 
academies,'matters of contention, &c. ; and a Bureau of Accounts for Royal Colleges 
performing the same functions for all persons connected with those establish- 
ments. 

The appointments of all persons employed in public instruction are 
either made directly by the minister himself or are obliged to receive his 
sanction in order to be valid ; and in the same way they are either re- 
movable from their offices by him, or the decrees for their removal 
require his sanction. The nomination to scientific societies, committees, 
&c., under the minister's control, are either made directly by himself or 
require his sanction, and, in some cases, as that of the Institute, require 
the royal approbation. 

The powers of the Minister of Public Instruction, as will have been 
seen, are very extensive, and indeed almost unlimited, since he is subject 
to no supreme control, except that of the Sovereign and the Legislature, 
and to no inspection except that of the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction. His parliamentary duties consist, besides the general political 
business of the Cabinet, in bringing forward all Government bills con- 
nected with public instruction, scientific and literary subjects, &c., in 
carrying them through their several stages in both Chambers : and the 
personages chosen for this post in the Cabinet are almost always such as 
have distinguished themselves in the literary or scientific world . The most 
eminent Minister of Public Instruction of late days has been M. Guizot, 
"who gave an extraordinary impulse to all the establishments under his 
coDtro], originated many most important reforms and improvements, and 
/bunded numerous establishments, such as the three committees mentioned 
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above, (he was the originator of the plan, which was carried into effect 
by M. de Salvandy, his successor,) besides making various regulations 
of considerable value. M. Cousin also filled this office with much dis- 
tinction, and, during the short period he remained in the Government, 
made many important changes in the faculties of law and medicine. The 
present minister is M. Villemain, who has continued the same system ag 
his predecessors, and who, like them, is inclined to enfranchise all schools 
from being forced to comply with the one uniform system of instruction 
which is now made compulsory for all France. 

Academies. 

The different academies in the provincial towns of France have all 
for their type and model that of Paris : they are formed on an analogous 
plan, and their rules of lecturing, of examining, and of conferring de- 
grees are, ceteris paribus^ the same. In general they are sufficiently 
well adapted to the importance and the interests of their respective 
localities, though there are some instances in which an augmentation 
would be highly desirable ; and they are likely to receive an increase 
both of endowment and influence according as the nation becomes 
more and more enlightened, and more wealthy by the continuance of a 
period of peace and prosperity. There is no need to enter into any 
specifications of the modes of procedure adopted in these institutions, 
since they vary but little from what is practised in the metropolis : all 
that is essential to be observed is that they are on a smaller scale, and 
that the number of students who attend the lectures of their professors 
is much inferior to that of the students who throng round the chairs of 
the Sorbonne, or the College de France. Although, however, the 
academies are proportioned in the number of their faculties and of their 
chairs to the literary and scientific importance of the districts in which 
they are situated, the professors who belong to them are all of first-rate 
merit, being selected, according to the exceUent system which has been 
of late years adopted, from the most distinguished men of the country ; 
and thus, the lectures delivered in a provincial academy are by no means 
inferior to those of which the metropolis itself can boast. For sometime 
a love of literature and science has been fast gaining ground in France, 
and it has been found necessary to establish new faculties in several of 
the great commercial cities. Thus at Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, Rennes, 
and Toulouse, faculties of sciences and letters have been founded ; and, 
judging from the eagerness with which the courses of lectures are fol- 
lowed, have been productive of the best results. At Lyons, in par- 
ticular, the second city in the kingdom both for population and wealth, 
the lectures of some of the more popular of the professors, such as the 
Professor of History and the Professor of Modern Literature, have been 
so much followed that the largest rooms appropriated to the Faculty of 
Letters have been insufficient to contain the audiences, and the apart- 
ments of the town-hall have had to be lent for the purpose. A similar 
result has been witnessed at Bordeaux, where, at one time, the crowds 
which beset the doors of the lecture rooms were so large and so eager, 
that the interference of the police was required to maintain order. In 
all cases the provincial academies serve as centres of intelligence «»A. 
civilization, and they confer the most solid \)tiie&\» on >iwt\Q^'5i5o5c«»» 
in which the/ are esteWished. 
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The principal academy of France, after that of Paris, is perhaps 

Strasburg, where the Germanic element prevailing over the French has 

given a certain gravity and dignity to the academy which other and 

newer institutions have not yet attained. Strasburg has faculties of 

theology, law, medicine, letters, and sciences, and numbers among 

its professors some of the most distinguished men in France. The 

faculty of theology is Protestant, of the confession of Augsburg, or 

Lutheran ; and is, together with the faculties of law and medicine, 

held in high repute. The most celebrated medical faculty in France, 

after that of Paris, is the faculty of Montpellier, and two other faculties 

of sciences and letters flourish in the same city. Poitiers has the faculty 

of law, which is the most frequented after that of the capital ; but it has 

only a secondary school of medicine, and no other faculties are yet founded 

in its academy. The academies of Caen, Toulouse, Rennes, Lyons, 

and Bordeaux, are about equal in rank and reputation ; that of Toulouse 

possesses two faculties of theology, one for Roman Catholics at Toulouse 

itself, the other for Calvinists at Montauban. In all these academies 

the lectures are perfectly open arid gratuitous, those only in medicine 

and law requiring a few foimalities and some very inconsiderable fees 

from students who intend to graduate. The professors are all paid by 

Government, are totally independent of their auditories, and are not 

subject to any restrictions whatever (except in the theological faculties) 

as to religious opinions. The value of their appointments is not yet 

reduced to an uniform scale, though the Government is anxious to effect 

this object : but in the newly-founded faculties the chairs are endowed 

handsomely, in comparison with the usual incomes of French men of 

letters ; and to single out Bordeaux as an example, the salaries are about 

4,000 francs (160^) a-year. 

Secondary Instruction. 

An important project of law for the regulation of secondary instruction 
was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th of March, 1841, 
by M. Villemain, minister of public instruction ; but, from the press of 
other sessional business, it was not passed into a law before the breaking 
up of the Chambers. Little doubt exists of its being passed during 
the session of 1842. From the preamble of this Bill several valuable 
facts concerning the statistical condition of this branch of public 
education may be deduced ; we subjoin some of the most remarkable. 
The minister notices an objection raised to the actual system of 
instruction, that it is too classical, and forms too many " demi-savants,'^^ 
taming out into the world too many young men who are rendered 
by it unfit for the station of life in which they are born, and yet 
unable to obtain sufficient occupation and maintenance in a higher grade. 
He denies, on statistical grounds, that this objection is valid, and 
says, — " Let an account be taken of the professions and public occupa- 
tions which require or presuppose a select fund of knowledge, and a real 
degree of intellectual cultivation, I am convinced that, from our public 
schools, our private schools, and our circles of domestic education, there 
is hardly sent forth each year a sufficient number of candidates to insure 
the methodic and regular recruitment of society in all its elective or 
delegated functions, in all the liberal professions, in all the higher 
branches of industry , which form, so to speak, the civil staff of the 
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country. Classical instruction, in fact, results in, and is to be estimated 
by, the baccalaureate in letters. Now, the exact number of bachelors 
admitted during the last 12 years gives an average of 3,248 per annum ; 
and, on the other hand, the total number of social positions to be filled 
in the magistracy, superior administration, the bar, and the learned 
professions, exceeds 60,000. A comparison of these numbers shows 
that, if the probable duration of life be taken into account, the actual 
results of secondary instruction are far from being too great, and that 
they are not even yet in a proportion to meet the regular and successive 
demands of the country." 

Religious instruction of pupils destined to enter the Roman Catholic 
church does not come entirely under the control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction ; it belongs to the department of the Mmister of 
Justice and Public Worship. It is, nevertheless, to be made partially 
subject to the action of the proposed law, inasmuch as certain degrees in 
diflferent faculties and proofs of capacity will be required from the 
various professors and teachers engaged in this branch. This division 
of public instruction is carried on in ecclesiastical seminaries, one or 
more of which exist in each diocese, and under the special control and 
direction of the bishop. In the grands seminaires, (there are two 
classes of such establishments, — ^large seminaries and small seminaries, — 
the former being supplied from the latter,) the total number of pupils in 
1837 amounted to 7,888; in 1838 to 7,402 ; in 1839 to 6,974; and in 
1840 to about 7,500; giving a yearly average of 7,441. 'The pupils re- 
main in these seminaries three years, so that, to keep this number up, 
there must be an annual supply sent to the great from the little semi- 
naries of 2,480 pupils ; and, as the pupils remain in the little seminaries, 
or secondary ecclesiastical schools, from seven to eight years, it is evident 
that this supposes a total number of pupils in the latter class of schools 
amounting to an annual average of 17,300 to 19,800 pupils. This 
number, added to that reported in the great seminaries, forms a body of 
25,000 to 27,000 young men constantly in the course of regular educa- 
tion for the supply of clergymen to the French Catholic church. 

The number of communal colleges has decreased since 1 836, when it 
amounted to 323 : the present number being 312. This arises not wholly 
from the extinction of such colleges, but from their conversion from 
communal into royal colleges. The total number of pupils in communal 
colleges is now about 26,000. 

The number of ^^Institutions*' in France is 106, containing 9,420 
pupils; and the number of " Pensions'* 991, containing 24,691 ; or the 
total number of these schools, taken jointly, is 1,097, and of their pupils, 
34,111. 

According to the existing law, framed principally in the time of 
Napoleon, no institutions or pensions, or other scholastic establishments, 
can be formed in France (for the instruction of French children) without 
being subjected to the law affecting the University of France. By the 
terms of this law, the authorization of the Grand Master of the University 
(the Minister of Public Instruction) must be obtained before any such 
establishment can be set up. The head master of an institution must be 
a bachelor in sciences at least, and the master of & pension a bachelor in 
letters at least, while the under masters must produce certain <iex\.\&R."a.\««k 
of capacity. All the pupils in these establiihmevil^ %xe Os^^'5i^\ai^^'« 
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the courses of lectures in the royal or communal colleges of the towns 
where they exist, or at all events to pay the regular fees for such attend- 
ance ; and without producing certificates of having so done, or of having 
received competent education at home, no one can be admitted to the 
examination of the baccalaureate in letters in any academy. According 
to the law proposed by M. Villemain, several important changes are to 
be introduced into the system of regulations ; and, as there is little doubt 
of its speedily being enacted, we subjoin an abstract of its most essential 
provisions, as giving a general idea of what the legal system of secondary 
instruction in France will be. 

Secondary instruction is defined as including moral and religious 
instruction, the study of ancient and modern languages, ^philosophy, 
history, geography, and mathematical and physical sciences, serving as 
a preparation for the examinations for the baccalaureate in letters, the 
baccalaureate in sciences, or for admission into special schools. The 
establishments for secondary instruction are either private or public. 
The private establishments are either Institutions in which all the 
branches of secondary instruction are taught, or Pensions^ in which 
part only are taught. Every French male subject, aged twenty-five years 
at least, not incapacitated by the terms of the law on primary education, 
may form a private establishment of secondary instruction, on depositing 
the following documents in the hands of the rector of the academy 
within the jurisdiction of which he proposes to fix himself, viz., a certifi- 
cate of good conduct during the preceding three years from the mayor 
and three municipal councillors of his commune; the diplomas of 
academic degrees, and certificates of capacity specified below ; the regu- 
lations and plan of studies to be observed in the establishment, (this 
document to be deposited annually) ; and the plan of the buildings of 
the establishment. On these documents being duly approved and regis- 
tered by the academic authorities, they are to be returned to the depositor 
within two months at latest, and the establishment may then be opened. 

At the seat of each academy there is to be formed a jury of examina- 
tion for the candidates who wish to obtain certificates of capacity for 

• secondary instruction. This jury is to consist of the Rector of the 
Academy, as president ; the Procurator-general of the Royal Court, or 
the King's procurator of the Civil Tribunal; the mayor; a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on 
the nomination of the bishop of the diocese ; a minister of each of the 
other persuasions recognized by the state, (Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Jewish,) appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on the nomina- 
tion of the consistorial authority, with this reservation that the Roman 
Catholic and other ministers shall only take part in the examinations 
of the candidates which belong to their own persuasions ; the head of a 
private establishment of secondary instruction, chosen by the Minister ; 
and four other members chosen by the Minister from among the pro- 
fessors of the academy, the magistrates, or the notable citizens of the 
district under the jurisdiction of the academy. 

Every candidate, in order to be allowed to present himself before this 
jury, must be a Frenchman, aged twenty-one years at least ; a bachelor in 
letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a master of a pension ; 
or a bachelor in sciences, (which presupposes the baccalaureate in letters,) 

or a licentiate in letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a 
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master of an institution. No candidate rejected at an examination by 
this jury can be admitted to a new examination within the space of one 
year, and no one can again present himself after three rejections. The 
examinations are to be conducted in public. No person can be admitted 
as master or usher in any private establishment of secondary instruction 
without producing the certificate of good conduct specified above, nor 
without being bachelor in letters at least, and bachelor in mathematical 
and physical sciences at least for the upper classes. 

All obligations imposed on the heads of institutions and pensions to 
send their pupils to the courses of lectures of royal or communal col- 
leges are suppressed, as is also the obligation of presenting certificates 
of university or domestic studies for admissibility to the examinations 
for the baccalaureate in letters. The provisions of this law are en- 
forced by certain fines and penalties specified in it ; and they are to be 
applicable to all secondary ecclesiastical schools after five years from the 
date of promulgation. Out of the total number of pupils in such ecclesi- 
astical schools the minister may grant dispensations of payment of all 
imiversity fees to 20,000. 

With regard to the public establishments of secondary instruction, the 
following stipulations are made : — The number of royal colleges is to be 
increased until there shall be at least one in each department ; the towns 
are to contribute a fixed fund towards the repairs of the buildings of all 
colleges, royal or communal ; to found a certain number of bursarships 
in case of the college being a royal one ; and to secure the salaries of 
the principal and professors for five years at least, in case of the college 
being a communal one. Communal colleges are defined as being of 
two classes : the first including those in which the pupils receive in- 
struction analogous to that of a royal college; and the second, in- 
cluding those in which only part of this instruction is given. In 
communal colleges of the first class, the professors must have the same 
academic degrees as the professors of royal colleges; in communal 
colleges of the second order there must be at least four professors gradu- 
ates, including the principal. The teaching of ancient languages is not 
obligatory in colleges of the second class ; and cannot, even when it is 
admitted, advance beyond that of the class of grammar in other colleges. 
To every communal college there must be a gratuitous administrative 
council, comprising the mayor of the town as president, and from five to 
seven members of the municipal council, or notable inhabitants of the 
town, selected by the Minister of Public Instruction. In all communal 
colleges of the first class the salary of each professor of philosophy, 
rhetoric, special mathematics, and physics, as well as of the almoner, 
must be 1,800 francs (72/.) per annum at least ; and that of any other 
professor in communal colleges of either class must be 1,200 francs 
(48/.) per annum at least. 

The Ecole Normale is so essential an institution in the system of 
secondary instruction, that a slight account of its organization is neces- 
sary. It consists of a Director General, a Director of Studies, a Sur- 
veillant General, 2 Maitres Surveillants, and 34 Maitres de Conferences, 
or professors, viz. ; — 

Section of Letters^ first year, 5 ; viz., Greek, Latin, French, Ancient 
History and Antiquities, Philosophy: second year, 6 ; viz., Hkt.CiX'^ C5»l 
Greek Literature, History of French Literatuie, llv&lor^ ol '^^^c^h^ 
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and Modern Literature, History of Philosophy, Grammar ; third year, 
for superior classes, 5, viz., Greek, Latin, French, History, Philosophy. 

Section of Sciences^ first year, 4 ; viz., Applied Analysis and Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Differential Calculus, Chemistry, Drawing : second 
year, 4j viz.. Botany and Mineralogy, Physics, Mechanics, Drawing: 
third year, 10; viz.. Geology, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Chemical Manipulations and Analyses, Physical Manipu- 
lations and construction of instruments, complement of studies and 
exercises to prepare for the concours (TAgregation^ Astronomy, Calculus 
of Probabilities, Drawing, general and a^unct preparators. 

The total number of pupils is 88, of whom 51 are in the section of 
letters, and 37 in that of sciences. 

Of the former there are in the first year 24, viz. whole bursars 7, 
half ditto 17. In the second year 20, viz., whole bursars 7, half ditto 8 ; 
Division of Grammar, half bursars 5. In the third year 7j viz., superior 
Classes of Letters, whole bursars 2 ; History, whole bursars 2 ; Philo- 
sophy, whole bursars 3. 

Of the 37 in the section of sciences, there are in the first year 18, 
viz., whole bursars 8, half ditto 10. In the second year 12, viz., whole 
bursars 6, half ditto 6. In the third year 7, viz., Mathematical Sciences, 
whole bursars 4; Physical and Natural Sciences, whole bursars 2, 
half ditto 1. 

This establishment is placed under the immediate authority of the 
Minister and Royal Council of Public Instruction. It is destined for 
the special education of persons who wish to become professors in the 
Colleges of the University; and the pupils, who are admitted only 
after a severe preliminary examination, are classed either as whole 
bursars, or as half bursars, according to the rank they obtain in the 
admission list by order of merit. The principal conditions of admission 
are as follows: — 1st. That the age of the candidates shall not be less 
than 17 years, nor more than 23, complete on the 1st of July, in the 
year in which they present themselves. 2ndly. That they shall have 
terminated their studies, up to the class of philosophy inclusively, in a 
royal college, or in a communal college de plein exercice : producing 
at the same time, satisfactory testimonials of morality, good conduct, 
&c., from such college : and 3rdly. That they shnll have taken the 
degree of Bachelor in Letters, if they are candidates for the section 
of letters, or that of Bachelor of Sciences, if candidates for the section 
of sciences ; presenting at the same time the diplomas of graduation, 
with the legal authorization of their parents or guardians, to undertake an 
engagement of ten years duration in the department of public instruction. 
A register of inscription, for the names of candidates, is open in every 
academy of the kingdom, from the 16th of June to the 15th of July 
each year; and the preliminary examination takes place in each 
academy, from the 4th to the 10th of August in each year. The ex- 
amination consists, for the section of letters, of written compositions on 
all the parts of rhetoric and philosophy, and of interrogations on the 
different objects of instruction in those classes, as well as in those of his- 
tory and the humanities ; for the section of sciences, of compositions 
in mathematics and physics, together with a French dissertation, a Latin 
translation, and corresponding interrogations* The pupils thus declared 
admissable, are obliged, within the first ten days after their arrival at 
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the school, to undergo hefore the professors of the establishment a defi- 
nitive examination, the result of which, compared with the previous 
examination, determines whether they are to be finally admitted or not. 
The courses of lectures commence on the 16th of October in each year, 
and last till the middle of August ; the total duration of residence for 
the pupils is three years. Independently of the lectures (or conferences as 
they are termed) given within the establishment, the pupils attend the 
public courses of lectures at the College de France , the Faculties of 
Sciences and Letters, the Garden of Plants, &c. The school is established 
in the ancient College du Plessis, No. 115 Rue St. Jacques ; but a new 
and more considerable building is about to be erected, to the south of 
the Pantheon, in the Rue d'Ulm. 

To return to the general subject of Secondary Instruction : the ap- 
pointments of professors in the royal colleges are made exclusively from 
the list of Professeurs Agr^g^s, or Associated Professors ; and no one 
whose name does not appear on this list can receive such an appointment. 
A general examination is opened every year in Paris for candidates from 
all parts of France, in the several classes for which the professorships 
are destined, and is conducted with extreme severity. It lasts jei con- 
siderable time, several weeks in each class, and is conducted by the 
most eminent men connected with the University of France. A con- 
siderable proportion of the candidates are rejected, and the general list 
may be considered as comprising the most efficient names among the 
literary ^nd scientific world. According as vacancies occur, the pro- 
fessors are selected out of this list of agrtJge^s according to seniority, 
though no one is forced to accept a professorship contrary to his incli- 
nation without forfeiting his right of future nomination. There are 
about 500 agrt^gt^s. of all classes, and a large proportion of them are 
either doctors or licentiates in their respective faculties, or are pupils 
of the Ecole Normale, or else have held professorships in communal 
colleges. The examination for the candidates is equivalent to the exami- 
nation for fellowships in the larger colleges of British Universities ; and, 
though the agrtJgtis receive no salaries as such, they may be considered 
as representing the fellows of the French University, since they cannot 
avoid succeeding to the professorships according as they fall vacant.* 

The professors of communal colleges are chosen either from the pupils 
of the Ecole Normale or from the graduates of the difierent academical 
faculties throughout France ; and in general both for this class, as well 
as certainly for the class of professors in royal colleges, the selection of 
the Minister of Public Instruction is made according to academical 
merit. 

None of the appointments of professorships in either class of colleges 
would be considered valuable in England; but, compared with the 
general pay of public functionaries of all kinds in France, the remune- 
ration of the professors is adequately large. The highest does not exceed 
3,000 francs (120/.) a year, and the lowest is about 1,200 francs (48/.) 
The greatest part of these appointments are for provincial towns, and 
the salaries are sufficient to maintain a single man with respectability. 

* The number of agr^g^s, who can be admitted in any one year, is limited. In 
1842 the number IS fixed as follows: — Classes of philosophy, 5; of mathematical 
sciences, 5 ; of physical sciences, 4 ; of superior letters, 8 ; of grammar, 8 ; of 
history, 5. 
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No limitation as to religious opinions or celibacy are imposed ; and in 
general the professors are able by means of private pupils and literary 
or scientific occupations to add to their incomes. 

For the professorships in the faculties of law and medicine, similar 
examinations of aggregation take place, and, at the time of the superior 
degrees (Licentiates and Doctorates) in those faculties being granted, 
prizes are given to the candidates who most distinguish themselves. In 
the examinations for the professorships the subjects are analogous to, but 
much more difficult than, those for the examination of graduations, and 
they are also more extensive. They consist not only of vivd voce in- 
terpellations, translations, and original compositions both in French and 
Latin, but also include the delivery of set theses, and the supporting of 
arguments, exactly the same as the scholastic exercises for degrees in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; only with this exception, 
that they are maintained with much more vigour in Paris, and that an 
act kept in presence of a professor and the graduates of a faculty in the 
Academy of Paris is still, as of old, a matter of serious importance. 

To give an idea of what an examination of aggregation or Concours 
cPAgregaiion is, (the list of subjects for 1841 will be found below) the 
following abstract is subjoined of the report from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters in the Academy of Paris* to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, dated October 3, 1840. It states that three places of 
Agrt5gt?s in the section of Ancient and Modem Literature having become 
vacant, the Faculty of 1 setters met at the Sorbonne on the 15th Sep- 
tember, under himself as Dean. The judges were (besides the Dean) 
M. Alexandre, Inspector General of Studies ; M. Fauriel, Member of 
the Institute and Professor of Foreign Literature in the Academy of 
Paris ; M. Patin, Professor of Latin Poetry in the same faculty ; and 
M. Ampere, Professor of French Literature in the College de France. 
Eight doctors in letters had inscribed their names as candidates, but 
only seven presented themselves ; and of these, another was obliged to 
abandon the examination afler some time from fatigue ; the other six 
persevered to the end. The examination lasted almost without inter- 
ruption every day from 10 to 5 o'clock from the 16th of September to 
the 1st of October inclusive, and the result was proclaimed at 11 o'clock 
on the morning of the 2nd. The Dean reminds the Minister that 
according to the regulations he had laid down, the texts from Greek, 
Latin, and French authors, upon which the candidates were to discuss, 
and which they were to explain, as well as the subjects of Foreign 
Literature, were prescribed in a precise manner and previously specified ; 
but that the two subjects of written composition, (one in Latin, the other 
in French,) and the subjects of the two Epeuves or ales ^ or vivd voce 
discourses, which had to be made, one after a day's preparation, the 
other after only an hour's preparation, were left to the selection of the 
judges. Each of these vivd voce discourses was to last an hour and a 
half, and the candidates had to develope, as the Dean observes, the 
most fertile as well as the most arid questions of ancient and modern 
literature, which the drawing of them by lotf might designate ; " from 
the monuments of ancient eloquence to the humble labours of the Greek 

* M. Leclerc. 

f For an explanation of this system see the Paper ou the Academy of Faxis^ 
jeftared to in a previous note. 
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and Latin scholiasts; from the plan of a complete course of French 
poetry down to the rules of the art of translation." The Dean then 
proceeds to remark, that three candidates out of the seven who began, 
soon showed their superiority and maintained it to the end ; and the 
first candidate of the three above mentioned (Dr. Ozanam) showed, 
besides his extensive knowledge of the ancient languages, that he was 
master of the four modern languages indicated in the programme ; viz. 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English. The Dean then gives* a 
notice of the examination of each of the six candidates, paying the 
compliments which they appear all to have deserved. He then declares 
the first three, (Dr. Ozanam, Professor of Commercial Law in the 
Faculty of Law at Lyons; Dr. Egger, Supplementary Examiner or 
repetiteur at the Ecole Normale; and Dr. Berger, Supplementary 
Professor of Latin Literature, in the Faculty of Letters, at Caen,) to be 
worthy of recommendations as candidates for the vacant places of 
agreges. He further recommends to the notice of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Demogest, (the fourth candidate in order of 
merit,) Professor of Rhetoric in the Royal College at Lyons. No re- 
commendation is added to the compliments already paid to the last two 
of the six candidates. The Dean further adds, that the examination 
having taken place in the month of September, when the professors of 
several provincial faculties and colleges had profited by the annual 
vacation to visit the capital, the hall of the Faculty of Letters, in which 
the public examination took place, was hardly spacious enough to 
contain the crowd of professors and graduates who attended the whole 
of the examinations each day. On this report being presented to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, he immediately issued a decree for 
admitting the first three candidates into the list of agrhgks. 

List of Subjects for the Examination of Associated Professors^ 

for 1841. 

(fioncours des Agreges.) , 

(I.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Grammar and superior 
classes of Letters. 

(a.) Classes of Grammar. 

{Greek.) . 

The Philippic Orations. — The Archidamas of Isocrates. — Lucian's Eulogium of 
Demosthenes. — Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes. — Xenophon's Anabasis. — 
Iliad, vith Book. — Odyssey, xxivth Book. — The Dioscuri of Theocritus.— 
Herodotus, vth and vith Books. 

) {Latin.) 

The Episodes of the first three Georgics, and the whole of the fourth Georgic. — 
Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitifi, Somnium Scipionis, and Paradoxa. — Sallust, 
The Jugurthine War, and the two Epistles De Ordinandi Republic^. — Ovid, 
the first two books of the Fasti. — Quintus Curtius, Books viii and ix. — Csesar, 
first two books of the Gallic war. — Livy, the Preface and the First Book. 

(b.) Superior Classes of Letters. 

(Greek.) 

The Nemsean Odes of Pindar. — The Choephora of -Slschylus. — The Electra of 
Euripides. — ^The Plutus of Aristophanes. — The Oration on the Parapresbeia of 
Demosthenes. — Dinarchus on Demosthenes. — Thuc^dide^, ¥vc^\. "S^qcJ^* — 
Aristotle, Third Book of the Bhetoric. 
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{Latin,) 

Horace, Epistles. — Plautus's FaBnulus. — Lucretius, Book 6. — ^Persius, Satires; 
and the Satire of Sulpicia. — Cicero's Letters to Atticus, Books 1 and 2. — Pliny's 
Letters, Books 1, 2, 3, and 4. — Seneca's Letters to Lucillns, the first 50.— 
Cicero, de Oratore. — Tacitus, Germany. 

(II.) For Candidates for Professorships hi the superior classes of Letters. — 
Oral Examination. 

1 . To giTe an analytical account of the Rhetoric of Aristotle ; and to extract the 
precepts applicable to eloquence and composition in modem times. 

2. To compare the Choephorae of i^schylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the 
Electra of Euripides. 

3. To analyze the Epistles of Horace with regard to theit style, and literary and 
historical details. 

4. To analyze the following Orations of Cicero :-— Pro lege Manili ; In Gatilinam ; 
De legeAgrari^; Post reditum in Senatum ; Pro Domo } De har. Respon.; 
Philipp. 

5. To analyze the epistolary style of the Latins, giving the characteristics of 
Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny. 

6. To study the causes of pulpit eloquence in the 17th century, and to compare 
the sermons of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon. 

7. To compare the first part of the Perukes de Fatcal : select chapters from La 
Bruydre : select Essays of Nicolle ; the Moral Reflections of La Rochefoucault ; 
the Introduction to the Knowledge of the Human Mind ; and the Reflections of 
Vauvenargues. 

(III.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Philosophy. 

From the Republic of Plato. 

1. What is the actual object and plan of the Republic f 

2. Explain and discuss the theory of the ideas : compare the passages of the 
Republic in which this theory is contained with the analogous passages of the 
Phcedroy the Pkepdon, and the Parmenides : explain and estimate the refutation 
of this theory given by Aristotle in his Metaphysics, 

3. Compare together the Republic, the Politics^ the Gorgias, and the Laws, 

4. Mention the general judgment given by Aristotle in the Second Book of the 
Politics on the Republic of Plato, and also the criticisms on it in other parts of 
the same work. 

From the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 

1. Give a succinct analysis of each book of the Metaphysicst a&d discuss the object 
and plan of that work. 

2. Give a detailed analysis of the First Book ; and appreciate its character and 
value. 

3. Ditto, Twelfth Book. 

From the Logic of Aristotle. 

1. Give an analysis of the First Book of the First Analytics ; and eicplain the 
most important terms and formulae. 

2. Ditto, Second Book. 

From the Theodicaea of Leibnitz. 

Give an account of the doctrine contained in the different writings of Leibnitz 
comprised under this title. 

(IV.) For Candidates for Professorahips in the classes of History. 

1. Give an account of the Panegyric Bud Ptinathenaic discourses of Isocrates ; and of 
the Panathenaic discourse of Aristides. Point out the value of these discourses 
as illustrating the history of Athens. 

2. Determine the extent and limits of the Greek invasion of Asia under Alexander, 
and during the first century after his death. Point out the principal results ; 
the establishment of colonies ; and the foundation of towns. 

3. Explain the political organization of the Roman Empire under Augustus, and 
also under Diocletian.' 

4, What changes were introduced into the comiaetd«\ m\ftxcoMt^^ ol^iJcva lEa&t wid 
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the "West, first by the conquests'of Alexander, next by those of the Romans, and 

then by the remoyal of the seat of Empire to Constantinople t 
d. Point out the causes of the decline of the Spanish monarchy from the death of 

Charles V. to the accession of Philip V. 
6. !&xplain the origin, and point out the principal yicissitudes, of the institution of 

Parliaments in France up to the time of their suppression during the French 

ReyOlution. 

(V.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Foreign Languages and 
Literature.* 

{Italian.) 

First Canto of the Inferno of Dante. — The Canzone of Petrarch to Rienzi, ItaUa 
tniay ftc— 'MachiaTelli, First Book of History of Florence. 

(^Spanith.) 
First Book of Don Quifole. — Extracts from the Romaneero. 

(^German.) 

First Canto of Klopstock's Messiah. — First Act of Schiller's Wilhelm Ttli, — Last 
book of Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. 

{English.) 
Last Act of Shakspeare's Julius Ceesar. — ^First Book of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Table of Studies to be observed in Royal Colleges y and Communal 
Colleges de plein exercice, {or in which the full course of study is 
followed^) as fixed by Decree of August 25, 1840. 

Elementary or Seventh and Lowest Class. — French, and first rudiments of Latin, 

8 lessons a-week. Sacred history, geography, and arithmetic, 2 lessons. 
Sixth Class. — French, Latin, and first rudiments of Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons 

in the Paris colleges.) Ancient History, 1 lesson. 
Kflh Class. — French, Latin, and Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons in Paris.) Ancient 

History, 1 lesson. 
Fourth Class. — Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Roman 

History, 2 lessons. 
T%ird Class. — ^Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Me- 

disval Histor}', 2 lessons. 
Second Class. — Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Modem 

History, 2 lessons. 
Rhetoric Class. — French and Ancient languages, 8 lessons, (9 in Paris.) French 

History of France, 2 lessons. 
Philosophy Cletss^ First Year. — ^Philosophy, 5 lessons. Mathematics, 3 lessons ; 

Elementary ditto, 4 lessons. Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 

3 lessons. 
Philosophy Class, Second Year, (highest clas8.)>— Special mathematics, 6 lessons. 

Physics, 3 lessons. Alternate compositions in mathematics and physics, 

1 lesson. 

On the System of Education in the Colleges of France. 

The name of " College ' in France is not of the same import as in Eng- 
land : in the former country it indicates what the colleges of the British 
universities were in former days, when students were received at a much 
younger age than they now are, and when these institutions approached 
nearly to what is now meant by the word public schools, such as those 
of £ton, Winchester, Harrow, &c. The French colleges still receive 
pupils from the age of seven or eight upwards, and their system is there- 
fore necessarily adapted to the education of boys rather than of young 
men. According to the present organization, too, of public instruction 

'*' These suhjects were for 1840; but they serve to gWe an \dA&^i \}ti<& ^^'ossl^ 
nature o£ the eiuimmatioDS* 
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in France, the colleges are quite distinct from the academical faculties. 
The major part of them exist in towns where no faculties are established, 
and they are to be considered in every respect in the light of schools. 
In some colleges the boarders are numerous, but in most the number of 
day pupils is more considerable than that of the pupils who reside per- 
manently in the establishment. The college, in nine instances out of 
ten, is for the especial benefit of the town alone in which it is situated, 
and serves as a general public school for the locality. Parents send 
their children there to attend the daily lessons, and the schools send 
their scholars, under the superintendence of ushers, for the same pur- 
pose.* Those pupils who reside in the college are under the personal 
superintendence of the principal and some of the professors or masters 
of studies. The fees, as in those of Paris, va^y from 600 francs to 
1,000 francs (24/. to 40/.) per annum for boarders, and amount to only 
20 or 40 francs (16^. to 1/. 12«.) for the day pupils. 

The system of instruction pursued varies greatly according to the 
nature of the locality and the size of the college. In the royal colleges, 
and the communal colleges of the first class, it comprises most of the 
branches of a good education, — literary and scientific ; while in some of 
the smaller colleges in remote country towns it extends barely beyond 
the rudiments of a plain French education. In the larger establishments, 
the pupils study the ancient languages to a considerable extent, so much 
so that it is a general complaint in France that too much time is given 
to Latin and Greek, and that the pupils leave their colleges too much 
stored with ancient lore, and not enough with the elements of modern 
knowledge. This reproach is not altogether unfounded ; but the attention 
paid to the living languages, and to the practical application of scientific 
knowledge, is increasing every day. In the ancient languages the 
pupils commence with such books as Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, 
a favourite author in French schools, and advance as far as Cicero's 
Epistles, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. ; while in Greek they commence with 
easy extracts from Xenophon, &c., and end with the Tragedians and 
Orators. Very little time is given to Greek or Latin versification ; but 
a good deal is devoted to the writing of Latin prose, and, for the higher 
classes, to Greek prose. In mathematics considerable progress is com- 
monly made, and the elder pupils generally read as far as the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus and Mechanics before leaving college. Much 
more time is given to the acquisition of elementary notions of physics 
than in any English school, the pupils receiving instruction in 
chemistry, practical mechanics, elementary astronomy, and zoology ; 
and considerable benefit is found to result from this part of the system, 
though the instruction thus given is necessarily superficial. The study 
of modern history, as well as that of ancient, is now much attended to, 
aiid with equally beneficial results; and the same may be said of 
modem languages, one of which, besides French, is generally taught to 
every pupil in a college. The writing of exercises, themes, translations, 
&c., forms the main part of the pupil's occupations. Verse and prose 
are also committed to memory to a considerable extent ; but vivd voce 
exercises, except in the way of examinations, are not much practised ; 

'" The regulation respecting schools is about to be altered by a special law, men- 
tioned in another part of this Report. 
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and the teaching of writing, or calligraphy as it is generally termed in 
France, (a term that implies the existence of a great deal of cacography,) 
is almost wholly neglected. Greography, elementary drawing, and 
music, are much practised hy the pupils in all the hetter classes of 
estahlishments ; and, in general, it may be said, that the system of 
French collegiate or scholastic education is not only more extensive or 
miscellaneous than that adopted in England, but is also well adapted to 
the peculiar political and social condition of the country. An idea 
may be formed, by an inspection of the following list of professorships 
in the several classes of colleges, as to what the courses of study pur- 
sued in them comprise. We subjoin those of three such establish- 
ments taken from provincial towns, as giving a fair average for the rest. 

The first is that of the Royal College of Bordeaux, one of the most 
important commercial cities in France, and the seat of an academy, in 
which a faculty of theology, a faculty of letters, a faculty of sciences, 
and a secondary school of medicine are established. 

The list of officers attached to this college, commencing from the 
highest, is as follows : — A Provisor, or head master, who, in this in- 
stance, (an unusual one,) is a Roman Catholic clei^yman ; a Censor, or 
head tutor ; an Almoner, who is a Roman Catholic clergyman, (in several 
colleges where the district includes many Protestants the almoner is 
either a Protestant ; or there are two almoners, one Roman Catholic, 
the other Protestant) ; a Steward, who manages the funds, and provides 
for the maintenance of the boarders, &c. ; a Professor of Philosophy, 
who is always the head professor ; a Professor of Special Mathematics ; 
a Professor of Physical Sciences ; a Professor of Elementary Mathe- 
matics ; a Professor of Rhetoric, the head classical professor ; a Pro- 
fessor of History ; a Professor of second class ; a Professor of third 
class ; a Professor of fourth class ; a Professor of fifth class ; a Pro- 
fessor of sixth class ; a Professor of Elementary Classes ; a Professor 
of Natural History, which has hitherto been taught to pupils while in 
the lower classes ; a Professor of English ; a Professor of German ; 
thirteen masters of studies, or ushers, and a surveillant. 

According to this arrangement tiie lowest class is the elementary one, 
into which, unless qualified for a superior class, a pupil, on entering 
the college would first be placed ; he would remain a year in it, and 
then would mount step by step from one class to another until he got 
to the rhetoric class, thus occupying eight years. At this period of 
their course a few pupils are removed from the college, but the greater 
number remain for the classes of elementary mathematics and physical 
sciences, and a good many for that of philosophy or special mathe- 
matics, thus occupying three years more. The professors of history 
and modem languages do not have a year specially devoted to each of 
their periods of instruction, but give their lectures or lessons concur- 
rently with those of other professors at various parts of the general 
course. A boy entering the elementary classes at 7 or 8 years of age 
wo\ild thus reach the first classical, or rhetoric class by the age of 13 or 
14, and that of philosophy, or special mathematics by the age of 16 * 
or 17. 

In this college, besides the ordinary course of education, special 
classes have been opened to meet the demand of a te^e -^otXXotv qI \^^ 
inhabitants oi Bordeaux^ and injstruction is gWev\ ot' «^\diiA. vv^w^'w^ ^-^ 
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yoimg meD, who are intended for commercial or manufacturing 
pnranita. 

The College of Bordeaux is one of the largest of the royal colleges in 
France, and is held in great repute in that part of the country. It con- 
tains altogether 449 pupils^ of whom 32 are royal hursars, that is, who 
are entirely educated and boarded firee of all expense to their parents ; 
14 communal bursars, who enjoy the same advantages at the expense 
of the city of Bordeaux ; 178 IxModers, or pensionncdres libres, who pay 
the full charges of the college, and reside permanently within its walls ; 
24 half-boarders, who only take their meals there and attend the 
classes ; and 201 day pupils, who only come to repeat their lessons, un- 
dergo their examinations, and profit by the general course of instruc- 
tion. The royal colleges of Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Strasburg, &c., 
are of the same kind : other royal colleges in smaller towns contain the 
same number of professors, nearly, but have not so many pupils ; and 
the course of instruction pursued in them is not quite so high. 

The next college we shall select is a communal college of the larger 
kind, such as that of Boulogne>sur-Mer, in the jurisdiction of the 
academy of Douai. The town of Boulogne is one of no small intel- 
kctnad, as well as commercial, activity : the inhabitants, by their con- 
stant intercourse with foreigners, are more enlightened than those of 
many other provincial towns in France. There is a good museum of 
natural histcnry, and an ecclesiastical seminary established in the place ; 
and there are also two considerable English boarding schools, or pe/mon^, 
which have flourished there for many years. The officers of this college 
are as follows : — A Principal or head master ; an Almoner, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman ; a Professor of Philosophy, or head professor ; a 
Professor of Mathematics ; a Professor of Rhetoric, the head classical pro- 
fesssor ; a Professor of Physics and Chemistry ; a Professor of History ; 
a Professor of second class; a Professor of third class ; a Professor of 
fourth class ; a Professor of fifth class ; a Professor of sixth class ; a Pro- 
fessor of seventh class ; a Professor of eighth class ; a Professor of French 
language ; and a Professor of English language. Here a pupil entering 
the eighth or lowest class at the age of 7 or 8 would attain to the rhetoric 
or first class at the age of 14 or 15, and he would be in that of mathe- 
matica or philosophy at 16 or 17. The lessons given by the pro- 
fessors of physics, history, and modem languages are adjuncts to those 
of the general classes. This college is maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the town of Boulogne, which allots an annual sum of 29,700 
francs (1,188/.) to that purpose;* and to this a further sum of 8,900 
francs (356/.) per annumf is added, being the produce of the fees paid 
by the day pupils, the pensions in the town, &c. The total number of 
pupils is 115, of whom 21 are boarders, and 94 are day pupils. From 
the number of professors, including the principal and the almoner, 
being 16, and the revenues amounting to 38,600 francs (1,544/.) per 
annum, it results that the average income of the officers is about 2,400 
francs (96/.); but the principal probably receives 4,000 francs (160/.); 
the first four or head professors 3,000 francs (120/.) each ; the almoner 
2,000 francs (80/.), and the junior professors from 1,000 francs to 
2,000 francs (40/. to 80/.) each. 

* Thia aam is called (he '^ DotaftioB.*^ t 1C^ ^ ctjWi^ \h& ^ RtttributioD.'^ 
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The third College we shall instance is that of a small country town in 
an agricultural district, but in a part of France where the inhabitants 
are prosperous and tolerably well informed — Chinon, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, not far from Tours. Here the officers of the com- 
munal college consist of a Principal or head master; a Professor of 
Philosophy, or head professor ; a Professor of Mathematics ; a Professor 
of Rhetoric and second class ; a Professor of third class ; and a Professor 
of fourth class ; a Professor of fifth and sixth classes ; and a Professor of 
elementary class (filled by the principal). In this college Greek is pro- 
bably hardly, if ever, taught, and of mathematics only the mere rudiments. 
A boy entering the lowest class at 7 or 8, would arrive at the rhetoric 
class by 12 or 13, and would reach the philosophy class by 14 or 15. 
The number of pupils in this college Is 62, being 41 boarders (which 
shows, fi*om the large proportion to the total number, that the college is 
one of reputation and well conducted) and 21 day pupils. The sup- 
port of the institution depends entirely on the town, which gives 9,800 
francs (392/.) per annum for this purpose : the amount of fees from day 
pupils, &c., is 4,689 francs (187/.). This would give an average re- 
muneration to the ofiicers of the college of nearly 1,700 francs (68/.) 
per annum; but the principal would receive about 3,000 francs (120Z.) ; 
the three head professors about 2,000 francs (80/.) each ; aud the re- 
mainder from 1,000 francs to 1,200 francs (40/. to 48/.)' each. 

In some of the more remote districts of the country, and in very 
small towns, where a communal college exists, the number of officers 
consist of a principal and only two or three professors ; and the instruction 
given, seldom goes beyond the mere elements of Latin, French, History, 
&c. The number of pupils too, in these extreme cases, does not exceed 
15 or 20. One remarkable instance, which may be taken as the mini' 
mum or ** vanishing point" of a college, may be quoted in that of the 
small town of Montivilliers near Havre. Here there are nominally a prin- 
cipal and one professor of the third, fourth, and fifth classes : but this soli- 
tary chair is filled by the principal himself, so that the college contains only 
one functionary ! And yet by an effort of administrative industry, which 
is probably unequalled, he has 108 pupils in his college! viz., 56 
boarders, and 52 day pupils ; but what sort of care and inspection he 
can exercise over his boarders it is difficult to imagine. The town of 
Montivilliers allows only 132 francs (5/. 6^.) per annum, and the 52 day 
pupils pay 1,100 francs (44/.) in annual fees, or about 20 francs (16^.) 
each.* 

In all colleges, as well as in all institutions and pensions^ no corporeal 
punishment is allowed; but the pupils are kept in order and obedience 
by literary tasks, (pensa,) or by confinement during hours of recreation. 
In some of the ecclesiastical schools, however, in a few pensions^ and in 
female schools, a kind of corporeal infliction is still tolerated ; the re- 
fractory pupils being frequently compelled to stand erect for a certain 
number of hours ; or else to remain kneeling, (said to be a very painful 
infliction,) or else to stand with the hand stretched out or raised above 
the head, &c. These kinds of punishments, like the old estrapade, or 
blows on the palm of the hand with a strap, (which is still commonly 
resorted to by the village schoolmasters,) are gradually falling vafoi d\&- 

* Almanach de rUniversit^, 1840, p. l\\. 
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use ; and in the capital are seldom, if ever, resorted to. Rewards are be- 
stowed abundantly, or, which is the same thing, exemptions from the 
chances of future punishments : the system, too, of good and bad marks, 
carefully registered in books for that purpose, is in almost all cases 
adopted. In all schools and colleges throughout France, there is only 
one holiday or half holiday in the week allowed, viz., Thursday ; and only 
one vacation in the year, viz., from the beginning or middle of August, 
to the beginning or middle of October. On Sunday the Roman Catholic 
pupils are always taken to church early in the morning, from 7 to 9 
o'clock ; but they rarely attend divine service a second time during the 
day. In some cases exercises suited to the observance of Sunday are 
given to them ; but in general, as is the case in all Roman Catholic 
countries, the day is observed as a festival, especially in the evening, and 
is equivalent to a holiday. In general the hours kept in all French 
establishments of education are very early, six being the hour of rising 
in winter as well as summer, and in some instances five ; the hour of 
rest is at eight or nine. Much attention is paid to the surveillance of 
pupils; it being a fundamental principle of French education, that chil- 
dren should never be left alone» and this extends to the night as well as 
the day, a teacher in all cases sleeping in the same dormitory with the 
pupils. The arrangements for sleeping are much superior in nearly all 
cases to %hat they are in England ; but those for eating are as much 
inferior ; and far too little attention is paid to the personal cleanliness 
and habits of the pupils. 

In all French schools, all regular payments are made quarterly, and 
in advance. ^ 

Admissibility of Pupils into tJie Classes of Colleges. — A ministerial 
decree of the 22nd of September, 1840, directs that in all colleges, royal 
and communal, (de plein ejcercice^ no pupil shall be moved up from a 
lower to a higher class, without fulfilUng the following conditions ; the 
move from the seventh or lowest class to the sixth being excepted. 
At the end of the scholastic year (August) lists shall be made out by 
order of merit of all the pupils in each class ; and those who are in the 
first three quarters of each list, can alone be allowed to move up to the 
class next above, at the commencement of the scholastic year, (October,) 
unless at that period, an examination conducted by the provisor and 
censor of studies is passed satisfactorily. This examination is specially 
directed to be severe, and to be conducted in the presence of the rector 
of the academy, or an inspector ; and all pupils are required to return 
to their colleges the day before the business of the year opens. 

A subsequent regulation has been issued for the teaching of living- 
languages. It directs that instruction in this branch shall be divided 
into three courses — elementary, intermediate, and superior ; and that two 
lessons of an hour each shall be given each week in each of these 
divisions. 

Primary Instruction. 

The French Government received in November, 1841 a report from 
the Minister of Public Instruction, occupying no less than 14 columns 
of the MoniteuTy on the state of primary instruction in France, up to the 
en A of 1840, from which we make the following extracts : — 

" The total number of the communes oi ¥i«ac^ \a ^"1,295, According 
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to the last statistical report, in 1837, there were then 29,613 single or 
united communes provided with schools. In 1840, 3,486 had been 
added, making a total of 33,099 schools, and leaving 4,196 communes 
unprovided with schools. In the departments of the Ardennes, Doubs, 
Nord, Haut-Rhin, Seine, Sorame, and Vosges, there is at least one public 
school in every commune. Other departments are very near being in 
possession of the same advantage. Thus, in 1840, in the Hautes-Alpes 
there was only one commune out of 189 without a school; in the Bas- 
Rhin 3 out of 543 ; in the Oise 5 out of 698 ; in the Meuse 5 out of 570 ; 
in the Pas-de-Calais 8 out of 903 ; in the Haute-Saone 7 out of 651 ; in 
the Meurthe 8 out of 714; in the Aveyron 3 out of 256; in the Aube 
6 out of 447. The departments, which last year were most in want of 
schools were the Allier, where there were 141 communes out of 323 
without any; the Corr^ze 137 out of 202; the Indre 124 out of 249; 
Morbihan 111 outof 228 ; Finisterre 121 out of 281 ; Cotes-du-Nord 149 
out of 374 ; Dordogne 184 out of 585 ; Saone-et-Jjoire 170 out of 593 ; 
Charente 107 out of 453 ; Puy-de-D6me 1 15 out of 445 ; Haute-Garonne 
138 out of 596 ; Eure 125 out of 791. The progression in the number 
of scholars has been equally remarkable. In 1837 there were in the 
communal and private schools under masters 1,547,194 boys and 412,636 
girls, and in those under mistresses 23,350 boys and 707,511 girls. In 
1840 there were in the communal and private schools undtfr masters 
1,607,013 boys and 444,356 girls, and in those under mistresses 34,394 
boys, and 795,916 girls. In 1837 the superior communal and private 
primary schools received 9,414 scholars, and at present 15,285, being 
an increase of 5,871. These scholafc are not admitted until they have 
shown on examination that they have acquired the instruction given in 
the primary elementary schools. They gain in the superior schools 
more extended instruction in the French language, history, geography, 
and arithmetic ; are taught book-keeping, linear-drawing,and perspective, 
and receive considerable instruction in geometry, natural history, physics, 
and experimental chemistry. This general education is in most of 
these schools divided into three annual courses, and is completed with 
studies in some of the living languages. Moral and religious instruction 
is given in these and in all the schools. Among these schools there 
are 194 in which the system of instruction is complete, that is to say, 
it affords the scholars all the various branches, some of which are 
especially calculated for the peculiar wants of the district. Several of 
them have in this respect attained a remarkable degree of importance 
and utility. Those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, Rennes, and some others, 
are cited as examples. In 1837 there were 26,370 schools exclusively 
appropriated to Roman Catholics, 563 to Protestants, 28 to Jews, and 
2,059 were mixed. In 1840 there were 28,018 Roman Catholic, 677 
Protestant, 31 Jewish, and 2,059 mixed schools. The number of schools 
under communal masters, which in 1837 amounted to 29,313, is now 
increased to 30,785. Among these, the schools confined to boys amount 
to 12,486, and those common to both sexes to 18,299. 

Besides the regular schools, the administration has also turned its at- 
tention to adult classes for the evenings and Sundays, for the instruction 
of men whose early education has been neglected. In 1837 there were 
1,856 adult schools in 1,547 communes, giving Tpnmar^ \xv^\xvyt\:\wv «sl\ 
^omt practical notions of the sciences to 36»966 N«oikKv«a qI ^W^^^'^ 
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and employments. In 1840 the number of adult classes, spread over 
3,090 communes, amounted to 3,403, being nearly double, and had 68,508 
attendants. This instruction, however, is too much neglected in many 
of the departments. There is not a single adult class in the Aisne, 
Basses-Alpes, Ardennes, Arriege, Aude, Ave5Ton, Cantal, Charente- 
Inft^rieure, Cher, Creuse, Doubs, Gers, Lot, Lozere, Haute-Mame, 
Ni^vre, Puy-de-D6me, Pyrfenees-Orientales, Haut-Rhin, Somme, Var, 
and La Vendee. In other departments, on the contrary, they are 
numerous. There are 190 adult classes in the Gironde, 120 in the 
Indre-et-Loire, 194 in the Is^re, 194 in the Loir-et-Cher, 183 in the 
Loiret, 183 in the Maine- et- Loire, 188 in the Meurthe, 303 in the 
Meuse, 219 in the Orne, 240 in the Seine-et-Oise, 149 in the Deux- 
Sevres, and 155 in the Vienne. The city of Paris expends annually in 
the maintenance of adult classes a sum of 57,744 francs (2,310/.)» an 
example which is imitated by communes in several departments. Thus 
the Municipal Councils have voted for this purpose in the Pas-de- Calais, 
7,100 francs (284/.) ; Gironde and Manie, 3,400 francs ; Indre-et-Loire, 
2,830 francs; Loire-Inf^rieure, 2,600 francs; Meuse, 2,242 francs; 
Nord and Oise, 2,100 Seine-et-Oise, 2,800 francs (112/.). Several 
Councils-General have made sacrifices for the instruction of adults, and 
the aggregate of their votes in 1840 for this object was 31,796 francs 
(l,272/.).4 

In 1837, there were in 172 communes 261 infant schools, (^sallcs 
d^astle,) receiving 29,214 children. There are now to be found in 352 
communes, 553 infant schools, receiving in all 5,986 children. There 
are, therefore, at this time, 294 infant schools receiving 21,474 children, 
more than there were in 1837. The communes have devoted to these 
humble establishments the sum of 245,631 francs (9,825/.). The 
Chamber of Deputies added a credit of 200,000 francs (8,000/.) for the 
same object to the budgets for 1 841 and 1 842. This sum is distributed as 
an encouragement among those communes which have been at the 
expense of purchasing ground and erecting buildings for these schools, 
and it has been a means of increasing their number. It has already 
produced a good effect. Independent of several recent establishments, 
there are at this time 79 proposals for new infant schools laid before 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction for its examination. 

The number of communal teachers who receive fixed salaries not 
amounting to 300 francs (12/.) a year each, is 25,051 . Of these 23,048 
receive only 200 francs (8/.) each, and 2,003 have salaries between 200 
francs and 299 francs (8/. and 12/.). The total number of persons em- 
ployed in primary schools is 62,859, namely, (malesj) lay teachers 38,368 ; 
religious ditto, 2,136; (females) lay teachers 11,984; religious ditto, 
10,37 1 . The number of persons employed as inspectors of schools is 168 . 

Besides the 76 normal schools, 4 of which are directed by ecclesi- 
astics, and 2 entrusted to brethren of the Doctrine Chretienne ; there 
have been established 3 schools of the same order, specially ap- 
propriated to non-catholic communions, and directed by Protestant 
pastors. The maintenance of these normal schools causes an annual 
expenditure of 1,538,203 francs (61,528/.), borne by families, by the 
departments, and by the state in the following proportions, namely, by 
families, 268,520 francs (10,740/.); by communes, 23,890 francs 
(9551) y hy the departments, 1,081,348 francs (43,254/.) ; and by the 
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state, 164,445 francs (6,578/.)* ^^ 1331 the normal schools gave in- 
struction to 2,406 persons intended for teachers ; a number increased 
at the present day to 2.684, which is thus divided : — Free boarders, 
311 ; free out-boarders, 31 ; bursars of the state, 208 ; communes 81 ; 
departments, 2,054. In 1831 the normal schools sent out 860 mas- 
ters. In 1840 the number was not greater, on account of the length 
of time employed by some of the schools in more extended studies, a 
great many of them having been detained for a third year. Neverthe- 
less, the supply of new teachers has increased, since out of the 860 
students who were qualified in 1831, only 611 have been placed ; while 
out of the 860 qualified in 1840 there are 113 at the heads of schools. 
This proves that normal instruction is producing more and more im- 
mediate results. Of the 860 sent out in 1 840, diplomas of capacity for 
giving superior primary instruction have been granted to 130, and for 
giving elementary primary instruction to 130. The 113 normal 
students who have been placed are thus divided, 660 in communal 
schools and 53 in private schools. The average number of places 
vacant for commimal teachers was, three years ago, 2,356, but at present 
they are no more than 2,308. The normal schools provide for about 
one-third, the other two-thirds are ^led by other candidates. Endea- 
vours have been made for educating on a regular system female teach- 
ers, independent of the religious female corporations, and several 
schools have been in consequence established. 

In the autumn of 1840, M. Boulay, Deputy for the Meurthe, presented 
an interesting report to the Society of Elementary Instruction, on the 
actual stateof primary instruction in France; which though superseded 
by the official report given above, is still not without interest as a 5>ub- 
sidiary document, and we therefore extract from it the following results. 

It is only since the revolution of July, 1830, that primary instruction 
has been seriously prosecuted in France, though it was partially encou- 
raged during the periods of the empire and the restoration. Within the 
last 10 years, however, more than 8,500 communes have been provided 
with schools, and the number of scholars has been increased by 1,000,000. 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 communes have had school-houses erected ; 
3,000 have abandoned the individual, or old, method of instruction, and 
more than 9,000 have adopted the mixed method. The number of new 
normal schools established within the same period, has been 61, and 
the number of teachers of both sexes has been considerably augmented. 
There were only 515 infant schools in 321 communes up to the 
period of the report, frequented by only 50,000 children, whereas] the 
total number of children that would be capable of admission, was up- 
wards of 2,000,000. Ten departments possess no infant schools what- 
ever. The number of boys and girls who ought to attend primary 
schools of different kinds is estimated at 5,000,000 ; but not more than 
3,000,000 attend in the winter, nor more than 1,800,000 in the sum- 
mer. It is reckoned ttiat more than half of the girls are deprived of 
all education whatever ; and 14,000,000 individuals of both sexes, can 
neither read nor write. About 2,000 adult classes of various kinds 
exist in France, but the number of pupils attending them is not more 
than 50,000. The regimental and naval schools are frequented by about 
60,000 non-commissioned officers and piivat&s •, %o \\MaX. wv \3fta -^V^^ 
jthere are not much more than 100,000 adult v^ip^"&m X)aa'w\iOia^wyx>Jcri 
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near ijur». numbers of boys have been m:uie userii mLmbers of socieiy. 
Smiiliu: sociedes are lormin!^, f^'i one ui paniciiar, i: ilar^eilles. has 
been imduccve of iTviac jc^-od. 

Amcnir jcher .iciicieccies poinusd out hi this irepur., zhe :liil]UTiii;r 
may be noticed : — "^ Mors tiian j.cOO oommunes iri wirhouo -ilenieTi- 
tary i<:houLS. More :han 21 .JO jonimunes hava oiuy jae schooL ir 
both ^:ies; and zior: -n»n 2'y.JCJ'. hi snije of :he ui^, lo not possess 
toe iretmuld cf uie ouildin:cs u which rhcir ichoi^is are escabiisheu. T} 
purr: base '.htse bull dimes, or u erect zl\i'\ ones» •.v;uld require x sujm. of 
npwaris of T2,OOJaOOO iaiics 2.i^0. )'■)»}«'.). Amonir :hes<i buihinur* 
which rhe jummunes .lave purchased, zaere are :ew -vh-ch l":; beairh v. airv. 
iiitiiu spacious, ind suirabie ibr :he j;un3*.se :o ^inch rhey ir± apruen, 
while die zreacer par: .ire ui a 'amenbabie ooadiduu :ur ail arr.cies jf i-jr- 
aiinre. A-ihouf^h diere are 7-t pr.mary normal schuuis rur mjue :eachers 
non- -ji activity, diey are :midequa:e :o supply :he number ^ii ne^ teachers 
annually required, amouucin:; :u abou: LjOO, "ihereas :he unniisr :nev 
can annuauy rumish is 90i3, a number which n^jm various j-Ausi;s .s 
much jv-er :ne prjbable and eifective imoun:. Piiere -xn only w.) ,r 
liiree :inauir^' normal schools for i^miaie Teachers ; and diere -xn no re- 
.iuiariy auuojiced iasctudocs for fducatinii: die leachers :n mcr-'H" .and 
mihnc 3choois» On die whole, out of 52,000 elemenLur^.- schools, :*jai- 
munal and nrivnce, :t is iUDuosed diaL _ioc more Loan l-t^.OO arj '■v;jiL 
'Urecifcd. Out of 322 aupenor primary schouls, ^he prescrioed j-urie j: 
insir-iction :s iiven in a siomplea* manner ouly ji 173." — The priiicinuL 
causes jf diis ieieciive scare or primary '.nscrac^ou. is acirbur-jd -o me 
can^Iessuesft or medSciency of die local jommitrees jf :aspectiou, lud also 
nj die indenniie xims ji die law as :o :he jbiecis jf sucn lustrMciiuu. 

Tlie remuneruion n -jrmiary :eachcrs is .a ^uemi :oo small, ind -.aev 
are rlrced :u ji:cupy -.hemselves in jchcr ^•:i;.s rlr :he:r suiMjur":. Tims 
die avrenuffi saiar.- :br male -jnaiar^.' reaLh'rrs ::irju;;:Kut rrauc^ :s -t-!*T 
rhuics. \^VM' '-'^^'J perannum. bucin sev^iiieriar-meuLS-.c ioesnuc auKuuc 
a> -yJO mines vid*.', and :u die Kaa:e-r^iar:je :c :s oiily ZW :r-uics 
'>t. .3*.), sums which are evidently made«4uaci: ; x.:d ifttr i(» ytiurs s^rr- 
^ce, :he primar.' OfuchLr 'vill hu^^i :Vr his ioie -joscessiu;:. r-air::— 
irtjui his pniression, only 3(MJ Mncs (.12/. . arisiiii: irom die tunuiu i.r•l^v- 
back jf one-rwenneth jf his salary.'. 
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It should be observed upon the above report that the central adminis- 
tration is well inclined to promote primary education, but that notwith- 
standing the power of the administration, and the stipulations of the law, 
it is impossible to bring the rural population into a rapid state of 
activity upon such a subject; and it is desirable that the govern- 
ment should be met at least half way by the communes upon this point. 

On the other hand it should be remarked that the schools of the 
Christian Brethren, and the instruction given by the curates of the different 
parishes, tend to fill up the void complained of ; while in towns and 
the larger communes, the religious sisterhoods do a great deal towards 
instructing the female children ; and the results of the efforts of all 
these classes of schools, do not enter into any official report or return. 

In the report of M. Boulay, complaint is made that there were at 
that time only two or three primary schools for female teachers, and no 
regular institutions for educating the teachers in ouvroirs and infant 
schools ; but it must not be inferred from this, that female teachers are 
admitted into such institutions without any proof of capacity being re- 
quired. It will be seen by the official returns, that each department 
possesses a commission of examination for all primary teachers, besides 
local commissions of inspection. These commissions frequently include 
ladies among their members, and in some instances special commissions 
of ladies exist ; they all have the office of examining all primary teachers, 
male as well as female, before admission to their posts. By a ministe- 
rial order, dated October 15, 1841, it is directed that all candidates for 
the places of female teachers in primary schools and ouvroirs, shall be 
previously examined in all the subjects of primary instruction, and also 
in elementary notions of French history and French geography. They 
are also to produce (as may be taken for granted) specific testimonials of 
good conduct. 

We shall conclude with a statement of the number of establishments 
for conducting the several branches of instruction in France, and of the 
number of scholars attending them, in the year 1840, as far as the offi- 
cial returns afford the information. 

The 27 academies of France, with the departments and iiumber of 
communal colleges included in each, are as follows : — 

TBouches-du-Rhdne 
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lletz.5 
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^Tonne 



30 



BoocB, 9 • 



Strasbourg, 12 
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Of the 42* Topd collies there is one estahliahed at each of the seats 
of the academies, ezoepting Aix. That in Corsica is at Bastia. The 
remaining royal coU^es are at Auch, Avignon, Le Puy, Marseilles, 
Moulin, Nantes, Pontivy, Rheims, Rbodez, Toumon, Tours, and Ver- 
saiiles, with 5 in Paris. 

Under the head of Superior Instruction are included 5 classes of 
ftculties, ¥iz. of Theology, Law, Medicine, Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, and Letters. 

Of Theology there are 8 faculties, esUUished at Paris, Aix, Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Rouen, Strasbourg (for Lutheran Protestants), Toulouse, 
and Montauban (fc^ CalTinist Protestants). 

Of Law there are 9 fiundtiea, the reUtive imp<Nrtance of which may 
be estimated by the nmnber of students attending them in 1840, tlz. : — 

■p . f Not I Grenoble 178 

^*™ \stat«d. Poitiera 193 

Aix 190 



Caen 

Dijoa 



163 
157 



Reones • 

Strasbourg 

Tonlooae . 



203 
96 
603 



Of Medicine there are 3 faculties, viz. at Paris, Montpellier (259 
students), and Strasbourg (110 students). There are also 18 secondary 
schools of medicine, with the following number of students attending 
each: — 



Amieos . 
Angers • 
Anas 
Besancon 
Bordeaux 
Caea . 



38 

25 

45 

28 

58 

35 

Clermont 20 



* The immber of royal colleges and of communal colleges here stated does not 

quite agree witii the number giren in a prerious part of thu report (page 2). The 

Ibmier have been taken from a work by M. Emile de Qirardin, entitled '* De Tin- 

structioB Publique en France/' published anterior to the official report from which 

Mr, Jimet obtAtned bis information, and have btfen leSBRcd to for the purpose of 

Mkowiaiffibe depuiaaeatB and places in which they ix« cAsL\^Yin^.>-l&A. 
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Dijon 14 

Grenoble •••• 17 

Lyons 105 

Marseilles 31 

Mancy •••... 21 

Nantes 36 

Poitiers 40 

Rennes • 38 

«^-- {sta^l ^ 

Rouen 79 

Toulouse 110 

The 4 military hospitals of instruction at Strasbourg, Paris, (Val-de- 
Grftce,) Lille, and Metz, together with the 5 marine hospitals at Brest, 
Cherbourg, Rochefort, Toulon, and Lorient are also considered as se- 
condary schools of medicine. 

Of Sciences there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Bordeaux, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

Of Letters there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Besan^on, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

The courses usually given in these diflferent feculties have been enu- 
merated in the description of the Academy of Paris, given in the Report, 
already referred to, on the State of Superior Education in Paris,* and 
the information there furnished with regard to the forms of graduation, 
and examinations in the several faculties, is generally applicable to the 
other academies. The same remark applies also to the description there 
given of the royal colleges. It is, therefore, only necessary to observe 
that in certain colleges throughout the kingdom there are courses of 
lectures for instruction in special objects, viz. in commerce and manu- 
factures, at Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Metz, Rouen, and Troyes ; in 
commercial law, at Lyons ; in mathematics, applied to arts and com- 
merce, (preparatory courses,) at Nantes ; with courses for naval pupils 
at Lorient, and a course for midwives at Angers. 

A full account has been given elsewhere of the government of the 
Academy of Paris. Each provincial academy is under a rector, some- 
times also an honorary rector, 1 to 3 (usually 2) inspectors, with some- 
times an honorary inspector, a secretary, and an academic council, vary- 
ing in number from 11 to 21 members. 

For the superintendence of the primary schools there are in each de- 
partment an inspector, a sub-inspector, a commission for examining 
teachers for the department, with several commissions of inspection for 
the arrondissements ; to which are added, in several departments, com- 
mittees of ladies, for the inspection of infant-schools, and other purpose.s. 

The numbers of colleges, and of professors attached to them, of insii- 
iutions^ pensions, normal schools, adult classes, and primary schools, 
with the number of scholars attending them, in each department, in the 
year 1840, are given in the following table, as far as the ofl&cial returns 
admit ; but it is confessedly imperfect, and does not afford the means of 
making an abstract of the total number of children under instruction in 
any class of schools in France. It is not, however, wholly devoid of 
value, as it affords considerable information with regard to a majority of 
the departments. 

* Vol. iv.p. 57. 
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On the Prices and Fluctuations of Grain in Pnissia and England^ 
from 1816 ^ 1841. By Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

[Bead before the Statistical Society of London, list March, 1842.] 

I HAD the opportunity of bringing before the Society, in the first volume 
of the Journal, a series of tables showing the prices of the principal 
kinds of grain in Prussia during each year from 1816 to 1837, to- 
gether with some interesting results drawn from those tables by 
M. Dieterici, our distinguished foreign Member, which had appeared in 
the * Prussian State-Gazette.' I am now enabled, through the kindness 
and promptitude of the same gentleman, to complete that series up to 
the close of the year 1841 ; and as the interest of these tables has greatly 
increased since the period at which they were first published, 1 have 
converted the Prussian measure and prices into their equivalents accord- 
ing to the English standards,* and have appended the prices of the 
same kinds of grain in England, with the view of offering a few obser- 
vations upon the comparative prices in the two countries. 

It must be premised that there is a difference in the mode of taking the 
averages in the two kingdoms. In England the averages are calculated 
weekly upon the total quantities sold and their total sale amount in the 
.150 towns from which returns are obtained; and thus the element of 
quantity has its due weight in forming the average. But in Prussia the 
quantity is not taken into account, and the prices given for that country 
are the mean of monthly averages fiirnished by the local authorities 
in a number of towns possessing considerable corn-markets. Hence 
an extreme price in the smallest market quoted has as much influence 
on the average as the price of the largest ; or to illustrate the case, the 
price in a market in which 50 quarters are sold at 50^., will have as 
much weight in framing the average as a town with a sale of 5,000 
quarters at 60^. This is clearly a great defect : a true average can only 
be furnished when the quantity sold, as well as the price at which it is 
sold, is taken into account : but it does not appear that this circumstance 
is likely to affect materially the deductions I shall attempt to draw from 
these tables ; for it may be confidently asserted that in tables thus ar- 
ranged occasional errors will balance one another, and with regard to a 
comparison of the price in the different provinces, the uniformity of the 
method applied to all will prevent any considerable discrepancy from 
this source. 

The prices recorded in Prussia relate to wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and are shown separately for each of the provinces of that kingdom, 
except BraiiSenburg and Pomerania, which, on account of the similarity 
qf their agricultural economy, are here united together. I shall com- 
mence by showing the differences of price in the several provinces ; and 
in order to bring into view the local circumstances which are likely to 
have an influence in creating these differences, I shall give a brief sketch 
of the economical position of each province. 

Prussia Proper, divided into East and West Prussia, is the largest 

* A Prussian scheffel = 1 • 504, or IJ of an imperial bushel, and therefore 5 J 
Prussian scheffels = 1 imperial quarter. The average rate of exchange ut Dantzic 
upon London, from 1816 to 1838, was Sgr. 2034 per £ sterling. 
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province in the total area. Its extent is 24,921 square miles, or more 
than one-fifth of the monarchy. It is the most northerly of the Prussian 
provinces, and extends from the frontier of Russia, having the Baltic 
for its northern houndary, to the westward of the Gulf of Dantzic. The 
surface of the country is almost one unbroken level ; sandy plains ex- 
tending along the sea-shore : the soil is generally fruitful, and adapted 
to the growth of wheat. The population is not dense, being 83 to a 
square mile : the proportion of the town to rural population is I to 3f . 
Agriculture is almost the sole employment of the inhabitants, with the 
exception of the most common domestic manufactures for their own use, 
carried on in their private dwellings during the intervals of out-door 
employment, or by the unemployed members of the families. An 
active trade is carried on in the seaports, but no manufactures of any 
consequence exist there. Rye-bread is the staple food of the inhabitants : 
wheaten bread is seldom used. In many parts of the province potatoes 
are largely consumed. Wheat is one of the chief articles of export. 
From Dantzic alone there were exported annually, on the average of the 
five years 1836-40, 363,000 quarters of wheat, and 54,000 barrels of flour, 
besides 123,000 quarters of other grdn : but a large proportion of this — 
two-thirds, according to Mr. Meek — appears to be brought from Poland. 

Posen is an inland province, bounded on the east by Poland, on the 
north by West Prussia, on the west by Brandenburg, and on the south 
by Silesia. Its extent is 11,352 square miles; its population 98 to the 
square mile. The proportion of town to rural population is 1 to 3|-. 
The soil is generally very fruitful, and much wheat is cultivated, chiefly 
for exportation. Some trifling woollen manufactures are carried on in 
the small towns, but these are decaying ; while agriculture, on the con- 
trary, is rapidly advancing. 

Pomerania extends from the boundary of Prussia Proper, along the 
shores of the Baltic, westward to the frontier of Mecklenburg. Its 
area is 12,000 square miles, with 63 inhabitants to each mile. The 
proportion of town to rural population is 1 to 4. The province is 
essentially agricultural; it produces much com, but more rye than 
wheat, although the latter plant flourishes here, and there is a surplus 
cultivated for exportation. The quantity of wheat shipped at Stettin, 
the chief port of the province, during the five years 1836-40, averaged 
138,000 quarters annually : in 1840 alone the export was 426,300 
quarters, but of this a large portion doubtless was brought from Posen 
and Silesia. The peasantry live upon rye-bread ; they consume also a 
considerable quantity of potatoes, which are more extensively cultivated 
here than in Prussia Proper. 

The three provinces of Prussia Proper, Posen, and Pomerania, with 
the Mark of Brandenburg, forming one half of the area of the kingdom, 
and containing about one-third of the population, may be considered as 
one vast plain, yielding a large surplus of agricultural produce for ex- 
portation. As about one- fourth of the total quantity of wheat produced 
in Prussia is exported, and as almost the whole of that produced in the 
other provinces is retained by them for their own consumption, it follows 
that considerably more than the fourth part of that grown in the above 
three provinces is exported. 

In these tables Biandenburg has been unked. \j\\\v l?0YCiei^T!ASv^ wx 
account of the general resemblance of the agt\cv\\\.vxT«\ ^xo^wcX\^^% ^"^ 
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the two provinces, as well as their local affinity, although there are 
other circumstances which, as far at least as the price of grain is con- 
cerned, would seem to require that it should he separated. Branden- 
burg is an inland province, lying south of Pomerania, north of Silesia, 
with Posen on the east, and Saxony on the west. It contains 15,467 
square miles, with a population of 101 to each mile. If, however, 
Berlin, which contains 2*75,000 inhabitants, be excluded, the proportion 
will be 81 to the square mile. The proportion of town to rural popu- 
lation is 10 to 14 including Berlin, and 10 to 22 excluding that city. 
Thus it will be seen that in Brandenburg a much larger proportion of 
the inhabitants dwell in the towns than in the preceding three provinces, 
in which the urban population was as 1 to 3^ and 4. Another great 
difference exists with regard to the employment of the inhabitants. In 
this province manufactures are carried on to a large extent, and create 
great activity both of internal communication and foreign commerce. 
Among the principal manufactures of the province are those of woollens 
at Luckenwalde, Luckau, Brandenburg, Kottbus, Zullichau, &c. ; of 
cottons, at Berlin, Potsdam ; of silk goods at the same, with Gleissen, 
&c.; of leather at the same, with Brandenburg and Frankfort; of re- 
fineries of sugar at the same, with Frankfort; of iron and steel at 
Berlin and Neustadt-Eberswalde ; of hardwares, porcelain, paper, &c. 
at Berlin. The following comparison of the extent of manufactures 
carried on in Brandenburg, the three provinces of Prussia Proper, Posen, 
and Pomerania, and the whole kingdom, in 1831, will show this still 
more clearly: — 



Quantities of raw cotton imported, lbs. 
— — ^— cotton-yarn do. lbs. 
Cotton loons in constant employ- 
ment • ••••, .No. 
Woollen spindles . • . .No. 
Ditto looms in constant employment 

Linen looms in constant employ- 
ment. ,No. 

Ditto occasional ditto . • .No. 
Silk looms at work • • . .No. 



Total 
In Prassia. 



In Brandenburg. 



In Prussia Pro- 
per, Poaen, and 
Pomearania. 



13,102,991 
20,102,628 

39,324 
401,210 

16,937 

35,877 

246,294 

U,lll 



4,797,537 
5,504,341 

4,898 
128,867 

4,621 

5,644 

24,877 

2,315 



525,414 
55,976 

101 
53,427 

2,082 

4,312 
156,420 
none. 



The Oder and Elbe, with their trihutaries, intersect the province, and 
afford great facilities to commerce. On the hanks of these rivers, and 
in some other parts, there are fertile districts ; but in general the soil is 
sandy, and not very favourable to cultivation. Corn is not grown for 
exportation ; on the contrary, there is a considerable importation, but 
chiefly for the supply of Berlin. 

Silesia is the most southerly of the eastern provinces, bounded on the 
north by Posen, on the east by Poland, south by Moravia, and west by 
Bohemia and the kingdom of Saxony. It is intersected throughout its 
whole length of 230 miles by the Oder, the breadth of the province not 
exceeding 73 miles. Its area is 15,695 square miles. The population is 
much denser than in the preceding ^pTONiuces, b^^ 160 to the square 
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mile ; but the proportion of town population is smaller, being only 1 to 
4i. This, however, is not occasioned by a deficiency of towns, but by 
the greater density of the rural population. As Silesia is separated from 
Moravia and Bohemia by a high range of mountains, that part of the 
province partakes of a mountainous or hilly character. The valleys, 
however, ^e fertile,- and the upper half of the province is a rich plain. 
Much com is grown, and in favourable seasons the surplus is exported 
to Bohemia.* As, however, the mountainous districts yield but a 
scanty supply of grain, while they are inhabited by a dense population, 
the production of the province in unfavourable years is not equal to its 
consumption, and grain is consequently then imported. Manufactures 
are carried on to a great extent in Silesia; one-third of the whole 
numbi^ of looms employed on linen goods in Prussia are at work in this 
province, viz., 12,199 out of 36,879. Of cotton looms also a still larger 
proportion, viz., 17»739 out of 39,324. The manufacture of woollen 
yam and cloth is also extensive. But all of these are for the most part 
carried on by the hand, and in the houses of the peasantry, although 
latterly some extensive factories fitted with machinery have been 
established. 

Saxony, situated to the west of Brandenburg, has an area of 9,747 
square mdes, and a ])opulation of 152 to the square mile. The pro- 
portion of town to rural population is as 10 to 19. Manufactures and 
commerce are actively carried on here. Of the former, those of woollens 
flourish at Burg, Magdeburg, Barby, Langensalze, Naumburg, and Zeiz. 
The cotton manufacture is very important, and is increasing steadily; 
its chief seats are Magdeburg and Zeiz, Eilenburg, Suhl, and Laugen- 
sake. The manufacture of linens is not considerable, but that of leather 
very extensive. The iron and steelworks of Suhl have a wide reputation. 
The soil is fmitful, and yields sufficient to supply the dense population; 
there is even an export of corn from the districts of Magdeburg and 
Thuringia. 

Westphalia is the smallest of the Pmssian provinces. Its extent is 
7,786 square miles; its population is 166 to the square mile; the pro- 
portion of town to rural population 1 to 3|. Westphalia exhibits great 
contrasts in its different divisions, as well in the physical features and 
fertility of the country, as in the character of the inhabitants. It pos- 
seises important silk, cotton, linen, iron, and steel manufactures. It 
produces enough food for the consumption of the province, but no sur- 
plus for exportation. The population is dense, and, compared with that 
of the eastern and northern provinces, is in a better condition, and pos- 
sesses a greater command of comforts und luxuries. 

The Rhenish province, it need scarcely be said, is one of the chief 
seats of manufacturing industry in the Prussian kingdom, particularly 
of the silk^trade. Its extent is 10,308 square miles; the population is 
332 to the square mile, or two-fifths more numerous than in Westphalia, 
Silesia, or Saxony, and more than twice as numerous as in the other 
provinces. The province, indeed, is more populous than any other 
country in Europe, except Belgium and Saxony. The proportion of 
town to rural population is as 10 to 29; but it must be observed that a 
considerable portion of the latter are employed in manufactures. The 



• M. JXeterici does not notice any exportaVion by ttve 0^«t VYv^qvl^^Xa'^^'^^' 
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toil is generally fruitful, and produces sufficient com for the consumption 
of the province, but no surplus for exportation. 

Thus, then, of the eight provinces of Prussia, it appears that three are 
almost wholly agricultural, and produce more grain than they consume, 
namely, Prussia Proper, Posen, and Pomerania. In Brandenburg 
manufactures predominate, and grain is imported. In Silesia agri* 
culture and manufactures are so blended together, the peasantry em- 
ploying their time alternately in one or the other pursuit, that it is 
difficult to define the general character of the province. It appears, 
however, that the production does not usually exceed the demand of the 
inhabitants. Saxony and Westphalia contain extensive manufactures : 
the former exports a small portion of grain ; the latter none. In the 
Rhenish provinces manufactures predominate, and there is no export of 
grain. 

Throughout the whole of Prussia rye is the staple food of the inha- 
bitants ; the consumption of wheat is equal only to about a fourth of 
that of rye. By the Prussian law a duty is levied on grain when ground, 
80 that tl^re are means of forming an estimate of the comparative con- 
sumption of the dififerent provinces, and this M. Dieterici has furnished 
for one year in his valuable work.* 

-. According to his statement, the average annual consumption of each 
inhabitant in the 124 towns in which a tax on grinding and slaughtering 
cattle {mahl'^nd'schlachtsteuer} is levied, was as follows : — 













Proportion of 
Wheat to 






Kye. 


Wheat. 


Total. 






Ibfi. 


lbs. 


lb*. 


total quantity. 


In 6 towns of E. Prussia • 


232 


50 


282 


17 per cent. 


6 >> 


W. Prussia • 


262 


47 


310 


15 ,, 


17 ,, 


Posen • . 


259 


50 


310 


16 ,, 


14 ,, 


Pomerania 


240 


75 


316 


23 ,, 


20 ,, 


Silesia 


206 


44 


310 


14 ,, 


19 ,, 


Brandenburg • 


212 


82 


294 


27 ,, 


18 ,, 


Saxony • • 


277 


65 


343 


19 ,, 


7 ,, 


Westphalia 


223 


73 


296 


24 ,, 


17 ,, 


Rhine Province 
Average • . 


226 


68 


294 


23 ,, 


240 


65 


306 


21 per cent. 



Upon this tahle it is necessary to remark that the small numher of 
towns from which the average is taken in Westphalia occasions the 
proportion of wheat in that province to he unduly raised by a very large 
consumption of that grain in o«e town, Miinster. The proportion in 
E. Prussia is in the same manner depressed by a very small consump- 
tion in Tilsit, which, as it is the smallest proportion recorded in any 
towii, may be specially mentioned, viz., only 6 lbs. of wheat to 305 lbs. 
of rye. The largest proportion in any town was at Bromberg, in 
Posen, where the consumption was 108 lbs. of wheat to 124 lbs. of 
rye ;' but the largest actual consumption of the former grain was at 
Magdeburg, viz., 119 lbs., with 248 lbs. of rye. The high proportion 
in Bi'andenburg is not occasioned by the consumption of BerUn, where 
the proportion is only 88 lbs. of wheat to 180 lbs. of rye; — the deficiency 

* Vebersichi des Verkehrs und Verbrauchs im Preussischen Staate und im 
Deutschen Zohvetb&udt, Berlin, 1838. 
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in quantity of both grains being probably supplied by flour brought 
from a distance. It must, however, be observed that this statement 
refers to the consumption of the town population, among whom the use 
of wheat is doubtless more general than among the inhabitants of the 
rural districts. The proportion, therefore, of wheat to rye must be 
taken at considerably below one^fifth, the amount above stated ; and 
consequently, in examining the differences in the prices or fluctuations of 
the staple food in England and Prussia, the same kinds of grain must 
not be compared in the two countries, but the wheat of England with 
the rye of Prussia : the consumption of wheat in the latter country 
being, indeed, of less consequence as a luxury than that of rye in Eng- 
land, which, as far as it is used, is applied to the sustenance of the 
working classes. There is no means of ascertaining the actual extent of the 
consumption of rye bread in England, but it may be inferred from the 
fact that the annual sales of rye in England returned to the corn-office 
during the last fourteen years have only averaged 18,314 quarters; 
and that, while 17,566,270 qrs. of foreign and colonial wheat and wheat- 
flour have been entered for consumption between 15th July, 1828, and 
5th January, 1842, only 453,103 qrs. of foreign rye have been entered 
during the same years, although the high price and limited supply of 
wheat during portions of this period have presented a strong inducement 
to the consumption of rye. 

In examining the prices of the various kinds of grain in England and 
Prussia, and forming averages for the purpose of comparison, it has 
been thought unnecessary to take the average upon the whole period 
over which the tables extend. In the first place, it appeared desirable 
to omit the years 1816-20, when, in consequence of the complete failure 
in both countries of the harvest of 1816, prices were so signally de- 
ranged that they did not recover their level for four years afterwards ; 
and, in the second place, as a period of fourteen years offers a sufficient 
range for forming a fair average, it appeared to be an object to examine 
the prices which have prevailed under the corn-law existing in this 
country since 1828, and respecting the effects of which various state- 
ments have been put forward, founded, in many instances, on insufficient 
data, the imperfection of which these tables will in some measure supply. 

With regard, first, to the prices of grain in Prussia. The average of 
Rye during the fourteen years was 2\s, 2d, per imperial quarter (see 
p. 45) : in the several provinces it was as follows : — 



Provinces. 


Price per 
Imperial 
Quarter. 


Higher than 
average. 


Lower fluoi 
average. 


Prussia Proper .... 

Poaen • 

Brandenburg and Pomerania 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Westphalia 

Rhine Province . . • • 

Average • . .. 


s, d. 

17 2 

18 3 

20 2 

19 3 

21 8 

25 2 

26 11 


2 per cent. 

19 ,, 
27 ,, 


19 per cent. 
13 ,, 

4 ,, 

9 ,, 


21 2 



The Kverage of the £rBt Bve, or agricultuxal pTpTOicea»^«»\^.^A% \ fs!l 
tAe last three, or manufacturing provinces, 24s. Id., ox tvckiVj oTkfc-*^^ 
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(31| per cent.) higher in the latter part of the kingdom. This diflference 
presents an important consideration, bearing upon the comparative dis- 
advantage under which the manufacturer in this country labours in 
respect of the price of food. In Prussia the price tanges much higher 
in those provinces in which manufactures chiefly flourish. In England 
it may be doubtful whether the case is the same. The facility of com- 
munication, the superior development of commercial enterprise, and, as 
regards Lancashire, the proximity of the cheap markets of Ireland, have 
tended to prevent prices from rising above the average in the principal 
manufacturing districts. On the other hand, in the chiefly agricultural 
and most productive districts of England the quality of the grain is 
usually above the average, iii consequence of which, and theit proximity 
to the metropolis aiid other large centres of consumption, the prices are 
tdther above than below the average. 

'The average price of Wheat in Prussia during the fourteen years was 
31^. 3d. per imperial quarter. The fluctuation in the several provinces 
was less than that of fife. (See page 45.) The average price was : — 



Provincef. 



Price pet 
Imperial 
Quarter. 



Higher than 
average. 



Lmver than 
Average. 



In Prussia Proper . . • • 
Posen • 

Brandenburg and Pomeratiia 

Silesia 

Saxony « • • • . < 
Westphalia • . • • • 
Khine Province . • • • 



8, d. 

30 i 
29 1 

31 2 
27 8 
29 3 
34 3 
37 7 



4 per cent. 

7 



9 per cent. 

20 



li 
6 



> f 

} 9 

9 9 



99 



Average 



31 3 



i^lU 



Mhk 



iriiMMi 



In respect of wheat, it appears that the prices are lowest in the inland 
provinces, which have no immediate market for their surplus production ; 
and that this circumstance is probahly one cause of the difference^ may 
be inferred from the comparatively high price in Prussia Proper, where, as 
has been shown in a previous table, the consumption of wheat is small, 
and the export is considerable. The average price in Westphalia and the 
Rhine province was 35 J. 11 rf., in the other five provinces, 29*. 5rf. ; a 
difference of 22 per cent. 

Of Barley, the average price was 15*. lie?. (See page 46.) It was — 



Provinces. 



in Prussia Proper .... 

Posen • 

Brandenburg and Pomerania 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Westphalia 

Rhine Province .... 



I 



Average 



Price per 
Imperial 
Quarter. 



8. d. 

12 6 

14 1 

14 9 



15 
16 



2 
3 



18 8 
20 6 



V. 



15 11 



Higher than 
average. 






2 per cent. 
17 
28 



i 9 

9 9 



Lower than 
average. 



22 per cent. 
11 

7 

5 



t » 

9 9 
} 9 



The correBpondencG of the difference m V^v<^ «&^^i%\. ^\qny(^&<^ ^ 
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reg&rds this grain and rye is very striking ; and afiTords a strong reason to 
suppose that the same circumstances aroct the price of the two articles. 
The Average price of Oats during the whole period was 1 Is. 4d. (Sec 
page 46.) The uniformity of the prices in the several provinces, with 
only two exceptions, is remarkahle : — 



Provinces. 


Price per 
Imperial 
Qaartor. 


Higher than 
aTenfe. 


Lower than 
average. 


In Prussia Proper .... 

Posen -* 

Brandenburg and Pomerania 

Silesia 

Saxony •••••. 
Westphalia . . • • • 
Rhine Prorince . • • . 

Average • . 


«. d. 

9 
11 
11 8 
11 

11 7 

12 7 
11 10 


• • 

• • 

3 per cent. 
2 „ 

4 „ 


20 per cent* 
3 ,, 

3 ,, 

• 


11 4 



With regard to the exceptions, M. Dieterici states that the cause of 
the price being higher in Westphalia than in the Rhine province is the 
greater number of horses in the former. The same circumstance would 
tend to operate to a still greater extent in Prussia Proper, where, on 
the contrary, the price is considerably below the average. Some coun- 
teracting influence must, therefore, be at work. Probably the fact of 
Lithuania being a great breeding district, and the advantages which the 
province offers for the cultivation of grain, are sufficient to account for 
the reduced price. The number of horses to a square mile in each 
province was, in 1834 — 

Prussia . • . • 17> 

Westphalia • 

Saxony . • 

Posen • • • 
Rhine Provihce 

Brandenburg • 

Pomerania • 

Silesia . . 

The average prices, therefore, of each kind of grain, with the highest 

and lowest price in the several provinces, were as follows : — 



. 16] 
• 151 
. Ill 



^j> Average 13. 






Average. 


Highest 


Lowest. 




s. d. 


«. d. 


8. d. 


Wheat 


31 3 


37 7 in the Rhine province. 


27 6 in Silesia. 


Rye • . 


21 2 


26 11 


17 2 in Prussia Proper. 


Barley 


15 11 


20 6 


12 5 


Oats . . 


11 4 


12 7 in Westphalia. 


9 



The average prices in England during the same period were — 





Average 
per Impe- 
rialQuarter 


Above Prtce in Prussia. 


Above Price itt Rhine Province. | 


Amount. 


Per Ccntage. 


AmouM. 


Per Centage. 


Of Wheat • 
Rye . 
Barley h 

Oats . 

I 


8. d. 

58 10 
35 3 
32 9 

22 10 1 


8. d. 
27 7 
14 1 
16 10 
11 6 


88. 

66. 
105. 
101. 


«. d. 

21 3 

8 4 

12 3 
\ \\ ^ 


56. 
31. 



\ 
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The difference, however, between the average prices of the two staples 
is very much greater : Wheat, in England, was nearly three times (21) 
as dear as Rye in Prussia, or as 2 * 78 to 1 * 00 : compared with Rye in the 
Rhine province, it was more than double (2-5-), or as 2*18 to 1 '00. 

The average of the four kinds of grain in Prussia was 19*. \\d, per 
imperial quarter ; in England, 37*. hd. ; a difference of 87 per cent. 
In the first four provinces of Prussia it was 18*. 2d, ; in the last three, 
22*. 2d. ; a difference of 22 per cent. 

In considering, however, the relative prices of grain, and particularly 
of wheat, in the two countries, as bearing on the question of the effect 
which a free importation would be likely to have on the price in England, 
it must be borne in mind that the average in Prussia is formed chiefly 
on the prices of inland towns ; that the cost of bringing wheat from the 
place of growth to Dantzic is stated to average 10*. to 12*. per quarter;* 
that three at least of the Prussian provinces have no surplus for ex- 
portation, but, on the other hand, import for their own consumption ; 
and that a demand for wheat in England immediately leads to a great 
rise of price in Prussia. The extent of this action of English prices 
on those of Prussia will be presently adverted to. 

The relative proportion of the value of the different kinds of grain in 
the two countries is very similar. If the four kinds be taken together, 
wheat bears exactly the same relation to the whole in both. Thus, if 
the prices of one quarter of each kind of grain be added together, the 
result will be that the per centage of each to the whole amount will be — 



la. England. 
Wheat • . 39*0 




In Pnusia. 


• • 


39-0 


Rye . . . 23*5 


• • 


26-5 


Barley • . 22*0 


* • 


20-0 


Oats • . 15*5 


• * 


14-5 



100- 100-0 

Rye, as might be expected, obtains a higher relative value in Prussia 

than in England ; spring com, comparatively less ; but in wheat there 

is no difference. Taking the value of wheat as unity, which will not be 

quite fair, as it is not the staple in Prussia, there is some variation, but 

not to any great extent. If wheat be worth 1 • 00, the value of the other 

kinds of grain will be as follows :— 

Rye in England, 0*60 In Prussia, 0*67 

Barley ,, 0-55 ,, 0'51 

Oats ,, 0-38 ,, 0-36 

I now approi^ch the question of fluctuation : a matter of double im- 
portance, as^ bearing, first, upon the welfare and ease of the labouring 
classes, apparently much more than the uniform maintenance of high 
prices, since wages may be fixed at a high rate to meet the latter, but 

* ** Deducting 12«. per quarter fqr the expense of bringing it (wheat) from the 
place of growth to Dantsic, including waste, which is generally very considerable, 
cost of the boats, which are broken up and sold for a trifle compared with their 
original cost (amounting perhaps to 400 or 500 thalers, whereas they are only sold 
for about 40), the expense of the peasants and other persons navigating them for a 
voyage, somet^es of three or four months, and returning back to Poland on foot. 

This was generally considered as an average estimate of the expenses.'* 

(Mr. Meek, Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1842, No. 7j p. 54.) 

''It is generally understood that it costs IO5. per quarter to bring it down to 
Dantiic" (Ibid., p. 31.) 
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seldom fluctuate in proportion to the price of com ; and secondly, upon 
the effect of fiscal regulations in creating unsteadiness of price. Corn of 
all kinds pays alike in Prussia a fixed duty of ^sg. a scheffel, or 2^. 7 Jrf. 
per imperial quarter ; there is nothing, therefore, in the nature or amount 
of this duty to cause artificial variations of price in that country ; and, 
with the exception of the effect produced in the value of wheat by occa- 
sional and large demands of that article for the English market, there 
does not appear any circumstance tending to create fluctuation in Prussia, 
except the natural and uncontrollable variations of the seasons. It is, 
therefore, an important result which a comparison of the prices in the 
two oountries exhibits — that in all kinds of grain, the fluctuation, in 
whatever point of view taken, whether as regards the extreme extent of 
fluctuation, the suddenness of the change, or the frequent recurrence of 
inequalities, — ^in all these respects the fluctuation is equal or greater in 
Prussia during the period under observation than in England. 

In order to state the case fairly, the first comparison should be between 
the two staples — ^wheat in England, and rye in Prussia. The small 
consumption of rye in England renders it improper to compare its prices 
with those of Prussia ; and the same reason, together with the artificial 
fluctuation already mentioned as arising from an English demand, ap- 
plies to wheat in Prussia. For the sake, however, of information, the 
results relative to both will be inserted. 

It appears that, during the 14 years from 1828 to 1841, the greatest 
extent of fluctuation in the annual price of wheat in England has been 
79 per cent. ; of rye in Prussia, 88 per cent. ; and of wheat in the same 
country, 80 per cent. The average of the annual fluctuations was — of 
wheat in England, 10*4 per cent.; of rye in Prussia, 10*3 per cent.; 
and of wheat in Prussia, 13* 1 per cent. The greatest rise in any one 
year was — of wheat in England, 23 per cent. ; of rye in Prussia, 37 per 
cent. ; and of wheat in Prussia, 33 per cent. The greatest fall in any 
one year was — of wheat in England, 14 per cent. ; of rye in Prussia, 25 
per cent. ; and of wheat in Prussia, 27 per cent. A tabular view of these 
facts may perhaps help to mark the difl'erences : — 





Prussia. 


England. 1 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Wheat. 


Bye. 


Extreme extent of annual fluctuation .... 

Average annual amount of ditto 

Greatest rise in any one year 

Greatest fall in ditto 


Per Ct. 

80 

13-1 

27 


PerCt. 
88 
10-3 
37 
25 


Per Ct. 
79 

10-4 
23 
14 


Per Ct. 
38 
6-6 
19 
13 



It may be asserted, apparently with some justice, that the demand for 
wheat in England in particular years tends, to derange the prices of tliat 
grain in Prussia; for it appears that, in the years 1828-31, when this 
country took 1,425,721 quarters of wheat and wheat-flour from Prussia, 
the prices rose from 20^. 10/:?., the average of the preceding three years, 
to 30^. 4d, in 1828, and continued rising to 1831, when it averaged 
41 «. 3d, In the next year, — ^there being still a considerable, though 
much reduced, demand for England, — the price fell to 335. 10c/. ; andiu 
the next year it fell further to 24^. 6d., at about 's^^^icYi ^imsvvxnX. \\. ^t^r 
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mained nearly stationary until 183B, when the had harvest and high 
price in England, causing a demand for 585,973 quarters in that year 
alone, immediately drove it up from 24-f. lie/, to 33^. 3d.\ and an 
additional demand for 767,734 quarters in 1839 caused a further rise 
to 39^. 5rf. The following statement will show the course of these 
transactions ; and the effect of a drain of wheat will he better appre- 
ciated when it is sho?ni that the whole consumption of that grain in 
Prussia does not, according to M. Dieterici's statement, before given, 
exceed 2,014,000 quarters annually. The population at the close of 
1839 was 14,416,410; the annual consumption of each individual was 
given at 65 lbs. = 67 lbs. avoirdupois. Supposing, therefore, the wheat 
to weigh 60 lbs. a bushel, which is the ordinary weight of the description 
exported to England, the total consumption will be 2,014,375 quarters. 







Imports of Wheat and 




Yeaxs. 


Price* of Wheat 


Wheatrplour into the 


Prices of Wheat 


in England. 


United Kingdom from 


in Prussia. 






Prttssia. 






s. d. 


gr8. 


if. d. 


1828 


60 5 


253,042 


30 4 


1829 


66 3 


353,958 


34 11 


1830 


64 3 


520,111 


33 3 


1831 


66 4 


298,610 


41 3 


1832 


58 8 


119,323 


33 10 


1833 


52 11 


93,121 


34 6 


1834 


46 2 


41,754 


23 


1835 


39 4 


13,890 


24 


1836 


48 6 


122,996 


22 10 


1837 


55 10 


350,252 


24 11 


1838 


64 7 


585,973 


33 3 


1839 


70 8 


767,734 


39 5 


1840 


66 4 


807,203 


36 10 



It appears too that during the previous period, in the years 1824 and 
1825, when under the law of 1822. (by which the admission of foreign 
wheat was prohibited until the price in England reached 70^. 4d., and 
consequently there was no demand in England for Prussian wheat,) the 
price rose in this country from bSs, 4<i. (in 1823) to 63^. lid. and 
68s. 6<i., the price actually fell in Prussia from 2ls.9d. to 19^. 9d. 
and 18«. 2d, ; apparently from the want of a market for the surplus 
produce of one or two abundant harvests, which under the law of 1828 
this country supplied. The great rise of price in 1816-1 7 cannot be 
quoted in support of this view, as the bad harvest and consequent dearth 
of the former year was almost imiversal throughout Europe. 

On the other hand it must be remarked, that during the last fourteen 
years, in which the English prices appear to have operated so materially 
on those of Prussia, a correspondiag fluctuation may be observed in the 
prices of the Rhine province, from which we import no wheats and which 
is quite detached from the eastern provinces of Prussia, and not in any 
way dependent upon them for a supply. The comparative extent of 
the fluctuations in the prices of Barley and Oats in the two countries is 
also opposed to the above view. The superior steadiness of the English 
prices 18 BtroDgly exhibited in the following statement : — 
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Barley. 


Oats. 1 


England, 


'Prussia. 


England. 


Prussia. 


Extreme extent of annual fluctuation . 
Average annual amount of ditto 
Greatest line id any year . . i • 
Greatest fali in ditto . . < . . . 


Per Cent. 

43 

9 

25 

17 


Per Cent. 
60 
12*6 
32 
30 


Per Cent. 
40 

7-1 
15 
19 


Per (?eut. 
50 
10-2 
28 
21 



Prussia exports but a small quantity of these two kinds of grain to 
England, far too little to affect the pries in the former country. 

The prices of ^Rye, likewise, of which England imports but an insig- 
nificant quantity, and during a period when a rise in the price of wheat 
did not exist, to which a sympathetic rise in that of rye could be attri- 
buted, do not bear out the position. The comparative fluctuations of 
this grain in Prussia, and of wheat in England, throughout the whole 
period of 26 years, is shown in the following table ; from which it results 
that, while the extreme difference of annual fluctuation in England was 
91 per cent., it was 158 in Prussia; and that, while the average annual 
fluctuation was 11 per cent* in England, it was 18 per cent, in Prussia: 
showing that the annual fluctuations are greater in the latter country 
by 63 per cent, than in England. 













Per Centage Finctua- 


■ 






A?era{^ Pricbs pM Im- 


Pet Celita^ Flttctuatlon upon the 


tion in each Tear upon 








perial Quarter. 


Average of 26 Years. 


the preceding Year. 






Yeats. 


. 












Wheat in 


Rye in 


Wheat in 


Rye in 


Wheat in 


Rye in 








England. 


PruBsiat 


Engluid. 


Prussia. 


England. 


Prussia. 








M. d. 


s. d. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 






1816 


78 6 


35 3 


+ 25 


4- 59 










1817 


96 11 


45 11 


+ 54 


+ 107 


•f 23 


4- 30 






1818 


86 3 


34 


+ 37 


+ 54 


- 11 


- 35 






1819 


74 6 


25 11 


+ 18 


+ 17 


- 13 


- 23 






1820 


67 10 


19 7 


+ 8 


- 11 


- 9 


- 24 






1821 


56 1 


17 3 


- 10 


- 21 


- 17 


- 12 






1822 


44 7 


19 2 


- 28 


- 13 


- 20 


+ 11 






1823 


53 4 


21 6 


- 15 


- 2 


+ 19 


+ 12 






1824 


63 11 


11 3 


+ 1 


- 49 


+ 19 


- 45 






1825 


68 6 


10 9 


+ 9 


- 51 


+ 7 


- 8 






1826 


58 8 


15 3 


- 6 


- 31 


- 14 


+ 41 






1827 


58 6 


22 


- 6 


Nil. 


Nil. 
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1828 


60 5 


22 7 


- 3 


+ 2 


+ 3 


+ 2 






1829 


66 3 


20 4 


+ 5 


- 8 


+ 9 


- 10 






1830 


64 3 


21 11 


+ 2 


Nil. 


- 3 


+ 7 






1831 


66 4 


29 


^ 5 


••• 31 


+ 3 


+ 37 






1832 


58 6 


25 7 


- 6 


+ 15 


- 11 


- 11 






1833 


52 11 


18 


- 15 


- 18 


- 9 


- 29 






1834 


46 2 


16 U 


- 26 


- 23 


- 12 


- 6 






1835 


39 4 


18 1 


- 37 


- 18 


- 14 


+ 7 






1836 


48 6 


15 5 


- 22 


- 31 


+ 22 


- 13 






1837 


65 10 


17 3 


- 10 


- 21 


+ 15 


+ 11 






1838 


64 7 


23 8 


4- 2 


+ 7 


4- 15 


+ 37 






1839 


70 8 


24 1 


+ 12 


+ 9 


•f 9 


+ 2 






1840 


66 4 


22 U 


+ 5 


+ 4 


- 6 


-- 5 






1841 


64 4 


21 3 


+ 2 


- 3 


- 3 


- 7 




J 


Average 


62 9 


22 1 


„,|I4,ea™.,3 


10 years + 30 
^12 ,, -^^ 


\ ^^ 


\ ^* 


^ 




JSxtremt 


f difference 


of annual 


fluctuation of \ 


Vbeat m 'Eina 


\wi^ ^V 


^xcftXiX. 


k 



S9 



f» 



Rye ia T?tuaiiWk V*^ 



>* 
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Indeed, the fact is, with regard to rye, that the fluctuation was greater 
previous to 1828 (excluding even the years 1816-20) than since; and 
that during the earlier period occurred that remarkable case which has 
been already noticed elsewhere, in which the price fell 50 per cent, in 
two years, and rose 105 per cent, in the following two.* Between 1821 
and 1828 the extreme annual fluctuation of rye in Prussia was from 
lOf. 9rf. to 22^. 7c^., or 109 per cent. ; between 1829 and 1841, from 
15s. 5rf. to 29.9., or only 88 per cent. During the corresponding periods 
the fluctuation in the annual price of wheat in England was 53 and 
79 per cent, respectively. 

It appears, therefore, on the whole, that the prices of grain are more 
steady in England than in Prussia ; but that they usually fluctuate more 
or less in both countries in a similar direction during the same seasons, 
which will not be difficult of explanation, when it is considered that the 
most northerly province of Prussia is in the same parallel of latitude as 
the North Riding of Yorkshire — that Posen is in the same parallel as 
Norfolk — and Silesia as Sussex. 

I shall conclude with a Table, framed with the view of showing the 
character of the fluctuations in the price of spring corn, and of com- 
paring them with the fluctuations of the staples in the two countries. 

Per Ceniage Fluctuation in each Year compared with the Year imme' 

diately preceding. 



Years. 


England. 


Prussia. 1 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Kye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


+ 9- 

- 3- 
+ 3* 

- 11- 

- 9- 

- 12- 

- 14- 
+ 22- 
+ 15- 
+ 15- 
+ 9- 

- 6- 

- 3- 


+ 2- 
+ 2- 

+ 11- 

- 13- 

- 4- 
Nil. 

- 8- 
+ 10- 
+ 4- 
+ 1- 
+ 19- 

- 12- 
Nil. 


- 1- 
Nil. 

+ 16- 

- 13- 

- 16- 
+ 5- 
+ 3- 
+ 10- 

- 7- 
+ 3- 
+ 25' 

- 7- 

- 9- 


+ 1- 
+ 7- 
+ 3' 

- 19- 

- 20« 
+ 13- 
+ 5- 
+ 5- 

Nil. 

- 3- 
+ 15« 

- 1- 

- 13« 


- 10« 

+ 7- 
+ 37- 

- 11- 

- 29* 

- 6« 
+ 7- 

- 13- 
+ 11« 
+ 37« 
+ 2- 

- 5- 

- 7- 


+ 15- 

- 4- 
+ 24- 

- 18- 

- 27- 

- fi« 
+ 4- 

- 4« 
+ 9- 
+ 33- 
+ 18- 

- 6- 

- 2- 


- 8- 
+ 1« 
+ 32- 

- 3- 

- 30» 

- 7- 
+ 20- 

- 14- 
+ 4- 
+ 26- 
+ 8- 

Nil. 

- 15- 


- 7- 
+ 4- 
+ 27- 

- 4« 

- 21* 

- 5- 
+ 10- 

- 5- 
Nil. 

+ 25- 
+ 1- 
+ 9- 

- 14- 


Average 


10-4 


6-6 


9- 


7-3 


10-3 


13-1 


12-6 


10-2 



From this it appears that the fluctuations of barley and oats have a 
much closer relation to one another in Prussia than in England, and 
correspond more closely, both in contemporaneity and average amount, 
to the fluctuations in the staple. In England there is by no means the 
same degree of sympathy in prices ; and the average of the fluctuations 
of barley and oats is considerably below that of wheat. In Prussia, on 
the contrary, the fluctuations in the price of oats equal those of rye, 
while those of barley exceed them. 

* Speech of the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone^ in the House of Commons, March> 
1842. See Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. 
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WHEAT. 










Prices per Imperial Quarter in Prussia. 


Prices 












. 


















per Im- 




Yean. 


PruBtia 
Proper. 


Posen. 


Branden* 

burj; and 

Pomp- 

rauia. 


Sileiia. 


Saxony. 


West- 
phalia. 


Rhine 
Province. 


Average. 


perial 
Quarter 
in Eng- 
land. 






«. 


d. 


«. 


d. 


t. d. 


t. 


d. 


«. d. 


9, d. 


i. 


d. 


«. d. 


i. d. 




]816 


36 


9 


41 


4 


44 5 


49 


10 


50 10 


53 


58 


10 


48 7 


7S 6 




1817 


52 


8 


50 


9 


60' 10 


55 


7' 


64 3 


79 9 


86 


7 


64 4 


96 11 




1818 


38 11 


41 


1 


53 4 


42 


3 


48 5 


54 1 


55 


6 


47 8 


86 3 




1819 


34 


4 


31 


8 


38 3 


32 


5 


32 2 


40 10 


37 


10 


35 4 


74 6 




1820 


27 


2 


27 


4 


29 9 


28 11 


27 5 


31 4 


34 


2 


29 5 


67 10 




1821 


25 


6 


28 


7 


28 7 


35 


4 


25 6 


32 7 


29 


10 


29 4 


56 1 




1822 


25 


11 


28 


5 


26 7 


32 


10 


26 6 


31 8 


29 


2 


28 8 


44 7 




1823 


24 


1 


27 


4 


26 8 


29 


11 


27 2 


28 5 


30 


7 


27 9 


53 4 




1824 


18 


3 


18 


10 


19 11 


20 


11 


20 10 


19 


20 


10 


19 9 


63 11 




1825 


17 





16 


10 


17 9 


18 


5 


17 9 


18 4 


21 


5 


18 2 


68 6 




1826 


18 


7 


18 


10 


21 


20 


8 


17 6 


20 


23 


2 


19 11 


58 8 




1827 


22 


2 


23 


1 


25 9 


25 


1 


22 


28 11 


29 


8 


25 3 


58 6 




1828 


27 


1 


26 


9 


28 7 


29 


9 


29 8 


32 10 


38 





30 4 


60 5 




1829 


32 


2 


31 


6 


34 11 


30 


11 


34 5 


39 6 


41 


3 


34 11 


66 3 




1830 


29 


6 


29 


3 


33 11 


28 


2 


31 10 


40 8 


39 


10 


33 3 


64 3 




1831 


39 


7 


41 





39 2 


37 


7 


35 2 


48 9 


47 


10 


41 3 


66 4 




1832 


33 


11 


31 


4 


33 4 


26 


11 


29 10 


37 9 


43 


10 


33 10 


53 8 




1833 


24 11 


23 


2 


23 5 


21 


7 


22 


26 6 


30 





24 6 


5i 11 




1834 


23 


8 


23 





22 11 


22 


8 


20 5 


22 10 


25 


9 


23 


46 2 




1835 


22 10 


24 


6 


23 9 


26 


1 


22 1 


23 4 


25 


10 


24 


39 4 




1836 


20 


9 


20 


11 


22 9 


20 


10 


23 2 


24 5 


27 


3 


22 10 


48 6 




1837 


22 


4 


23 


4 


25 10 


21 


7 


24 8 


26 8 


30 


5 


24 11 


55 10 




1838 


32 


5 


31 


4 


34 7 


28 





31 8 


36 1 


38 


7 


33 3 


64 7 




1839 


36 


11 


35 


7 


40 3 


33 


9 


39 8 


43 7 


46 


6 


39 5 


70 8 




1840 


37 


9 


34 


5 


37 8 


31 


6 


34 4 


39 5 


43 


1 


36 10 


66 4 




1841 


37 


8 


33 





35 4 


28 


8 


30 9 


37 1 


48 


8 


33 10 


64 4 




RYE. 1 




1816 


22 


4 


24 


8 


28 7 


35 


9 


40 4 


46 11 


48 


2 


35 3 


45 1 




1817 


29 


9 


31 


1 


38 6 


39 


10 


51 1 


62 4 


69 


1 


45 11 


58 3 




1818 


27 


8 


26 





35 5 


27 


4 


36 7 


43 3 


41 


9 


34 


55 4 




1819 


22 


5 


21 


3 


28 5 


21 


6 


24 11 


33 3 


30 





25 11 


49 6 




1820 


16 
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Progress of the Two Sicilies under the Spanish Bourbons ^ from the Year 
1734-35 to 1840. By John Goodwin, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul 
for Sicily. 

Of all the Italian States, none is so imperfectly known to the English 
reader as the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, than which none is richer 
and more fertile in historical recollections, architectural remains, and 
natural phenomena. 

The battle of Cannae in ancient days, and the revolt of Mass Aniello 
in modem, cloud the brilliant page of Neapolitan history. The earlier 
annals of Sicily are stained with the massacre of Seliims, and the latter 
with the horrors of the Sicilian Vespers. Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
Paestum still consecrate the soil of Naples. The fields of Sicily are still 
hallowed by Segesta, Selinus, and Agrigentum. The plains of Naples 
are as often overflowed by the lava of Vesuvius, as the vallies of Sicily 
are devastated by the fiery torrents of Etna. 

To depict such scenes — to delineate such monuments — and to describe 
such calamities— is the province of the historian, the antiquary, and the 
natural philosopher. The purport of the following pages is of a less 
ambitious character. To trace the progress of Neapolitan and Sicilian 
improvement from the accession of the Spanish Bourbons to the reign 
of the present sovereign, is the author's humble endeavour. 

The past state of the kingdom has been described, on the authority of 
CoUetta, Bianchini, Aceto, and Lanza,* whose works have been carefully 
consulted for authentic information. The present condition of the Two 
Sicilies has been delineated from observation and inquiry made by the 
author, during a residence of nine years in both divisions of the kingdom. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Description of the Two Sicilies — Situation and Extent — Face of the Country — Soil 
and Climate — Chief Cities — Monies, Weights and Measures. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies consists of the Hither Sicily, com- 
monly called the Realm of Naples, and the Further Sicily, usually 
denominated the Realm of Sicily Proper. 

Naples. — The Realm of Naples forms the southern extremity of the 
Italian peninsula, and extends from 38^ to 43° of north latitude, and 
from 14r to 18° of east longitude, from Greenwich. Its greatest length 
is about 500 miles, and its greatest breadth about 150. Its area is about 
30,000 square miles. It is traversed from north to south by the Apen- 
nines, from which chain proceed several branches, forming capes and 
headlands on the eastern and western coasts. It is washed by the Adri- 
atic Sea on the eastern side, by the Ionian on the southern and by the 
Tuscan on the western side. 

The principal rivers, as the Tronto and Ofanto on the eastern coast, 
and the Garigliano and Voltumo on the western, are mere mountain 
torrents, which overflow their banks in winter and spring, and shrink 
into rivulets in summer and autumn. The chief lakes are, the great 

* Bianchini — Storia delle Finance di Napoli. 3 vols. 8vo, Napoli, 1834-35. 
Collttta — Storia del Reame di Napoli. 2 vols. 8vo. Capolago, 1836. Aceto — Du 
la Sicile, et de ses Kapports avec TAugleterre. 1 vo\, Bio. "f ^.y\« «X. V.v^1!Ax«&^\%^ ^ 
Lanza — Considerazioni Sulla Storia di Sicilia. \ vo\. %^o. 1^^«raio,\^'^^« 
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lake of Fucino or Celano, and the small but celebrated lakes of Averno 
and Lucrino. 

Of the four provinces into which the territory was formerly divided, 
Abruzzo, in the north, is mountainous and barren ; the Terra di Lavoro, 
in the centre, is beautiful and fertile ; . Apulia, in the east,. has an immense 
plain, called the Tavoliere di Puglia, which serves as a sheep-walk ; 
and Calabria, on the south, is rich and well wooded. 

The climate in the mountainous parts is as cold and bracing, as it is 
sultry and relaxing in the plains. On the western side, the shores are 
marshy and unwholesome ; on the eastern, dry and perfectly healthy. 
Towards the end of October, the tops of the Apennines are covered with 
snow, which usually lies till the following summer. In some parts of 
Abruzzo, the winter lasts eight months of the year ; in the Terra di 
Lavoro and Apulia, the cold weather continues only four or five months ; 
and in Calabria it seldom exceeds three. In the severest season, the 
plains of Terra di Lavoro are thickly strewn with wild flowers of the 
richest and most variegated hue. 

The chief cities are Naples, the metropob's of the kingdom, Caserta, 
Salerno, Potenza, Avellino, Foggia, Bari, Lecc^, Cosenza, Catanzaro, 
Reggio, Campobasso, Chieti, Aquila, and Teramo, the capitals of the 
fifteen provinces into which the realm of Naples is now divided. 

Accounts are kept in ducats and grains. Ten grains make a carline, 
worth about 4d. and 10 carlines make a ducat, worth about 3^. 4d. 

Heavy goods are weighed by the cantaro and the rotolo. 1 00 rotoli make 
a cantaro, which is equal to about 1961bs. avoirdupois ; so that a rotolo is 
somewhat less than 2lhs. avoirdupois. Corn is sold by the tumolo, of 
which 5f ths make an imperial quarter ; oil by the salm, of which 5 J 
make a tun of 236 gallons ; wine by the barrel, of which 12 make a pipe 
of 132 gallons : cloth by the cane (canna), which is equal to 2i^rd yards. 
Land is measured by the moggio, which is equal to Jths of an acre. 

Sicily. — The island of Sicily, washed on the northern side by the Tuscan 
Sea, on the eastern by the Ionian Sea, and on the southern and western by 
the African Sea, is situated between the 36th and 38tli parallels of north 
latitude, and the 12th and 16th degrees of east longitude. Its shape is 
that of an irregular triangle, each angle terminating in a promontory. 
The eastern promontory is called Cape Faro, the southern Cape Passaro, 
and the western Cape Boco. Its greatest length is about 180 miles; 
its greatest breadth 130 : its circumference about 600, and its area about 
12,000 square miles. 

The principal rivers are the Fiume Grande on the northern side, the 
Salso on the southern, and the Giarretta on the eastern ; but none of 
them are navigable. 

The chief lake is the Biviere de Lemtini, the size of which varies with 
the season. In winter the circumference is about 19 miles, and in 
summer not more than 9 or 10 miles. 

The loftiest mountains are the Apennines, or the |Madonian Chain, 
which begins at Cape Faro, runs westward to the centre of the island, 
(where it throws off a spur, called the Hersean range, v^hich stretches 
southwards to Cape Passaro), and then steadily pursues its course 
towards Cape San Vito, where it meets the Tuscan Sea. The volcano of 
Mingibello, better known as Etna, lies to the east of the Heraean chain. 
The largest plains are those of Catania, TenaaoNvi, w\^'S>cSaK,<i^. The 
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first, anciently called the Leontine Field, is about 20 miles long by 12 
broad. 

The interior of the island presents a vast assemblage of lofty moun- 
tains, divided from each other by fruitful vallies. The appearance of 
the northern and eastern coasts is bold and romantic : the aspect of the 
southern and western coasts is far less striking. The greater part of the 
soil, derived from the Jurassic limestone of the Madonian mountains, is 
calcareous : a small portion lying at the foot of the Neptunian chain, on 
the eastern side, is granitic. Where the calcareous soil is deep, a black 
loam yields abundant crops ; where it is shallow, a red sandstone renders 
a smaller produce. In both cases, the harvest depends much upon the 
rain. 

The climate in general is healthy. The mean height of the barometer 
is 29° 80'. The mean temperature of the year is GS** Fahrenheit : that 
of January and February, the coldest months, is 52° ; that of July and 
August, the hottest months, is 76°. An agreeable freshness which pre- 
vails in May, becomes a genial warmth in June : in July and August the 
weather is sultry and oppressive : in September and October a pleasant 
coolness usually reigns. Cold and damp, just perceptible in November, 
are sufficiently felt from December until April to render a good fire 
agreable in the winter's evening. A drought commonly reigns from 
May until September. Slight showers in October lead to heavy falls of 
rain in November and December, which recur from time to time until 
April, when fine weather usually sets in. The mean quantity of rain 
-which falls annually at Palermo is 22 inches. Sufficient snow is found 
upon the higher mountains from October until May to supply both Sicily 
and Malta with this necessary of life in a southern climate during the 
rest of the year. 

The most remarkable wind is the scirocco, which checks perspiration, 
dries up the skin, and produces weariness and languor. Ushered in by 
a dead calm, the visitation lasts about three days, and is followed by a 
deluge of rain. During its continuance the atmosphere is oppressive, 
and the current of air resembles the blast of a furnace. Thunder-storms 
are frequent between August and January, and slight shocks of earth- 
quake are common on the eastern coast during the first three months of 
the year. 

The chief cities are Palermo, the capital, on the northern coast ; Mes- 
sina, Catania, and Syracuse on the eastern side ; Girgenti on the southern, 
and Marsala and Trdpani on the western. In the interior are the popu- 
lous cities of Caltanisetta, Castrogiovanni, and Caltagirone. 

Government accounts are kept in ducats and grains, as at Naples ; 
but merchants^ accounts are kept in ounces, taris, and grains. 20 grains 
make a tari, worth about 4d, sterling ; 30 taris make an ounce, worth 
about 10s. 

Heavy goods are sold by the cantaro and the rotolo. A rotolo is 
equal to about 1 Jibs, avoirdupois, and a cantaro, or 100 rotoli, is equal 
to 175lbs. avoirdupois. Corn is sold by the salm, of which liVth is 
equal to an imperial quarter; oil by the cafiso, equal to 2frd imperial 
gallons ; wine by the botte, equal to 90 imperial gallons ; cloth by the 
cane, equal to 2ird yards. Land is measured by the salm, equal to about 
4]^ acres. 

VOL. V. — PART /. 'S. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Two Sicilibs at the Spanish Conquest, 1734-35. 

The Two Sicilies had belonged to Austria for about 14 years, when a 
war breaking out between Austria and Spain, the Infant Charles Bour- 
bon, son of Philip V. of Spain, invaded Naples by land in 1734, OTCr- 
threw the Austrian s, took possession of the capital, and carrying his arms 
beyond sea, niade himself master of Sicily in the following year. From 
that memorable epoch to the present time, both the Sicilies have been 
under the Spanish Bourbons, with a single and short intermission at the 
beginning of the present century. From 1806 to 1815 the Hither Sicily 
was governed by French usurpers, while Sicily Proper was subject, as 
before, to the son of the Spanish conqueror. 

Naples, — In 1734, the realm of Naples contained about 4,000,000 
inhabitants. This small population comprised two classes of society — 
the feudal class, which inhabited baronial towns, and the demesnal class, 
which occupied royal burghs. The former, it is believed, constituted 
three-fourths of the people. The riches and prosperity of the two classes 
formed a striking contrast to their relative numbers. The demesnal 
population, governed by the viceroy, directly or indirectly, was in a 
thriving state ; the feudal, subject to the barons and the clergy, waa 
wretchedly situated. In many baronial towns, where mills and ovens 
were wanting, the vassals were under the necessity of pounding their 
corn in mortars, and baking their bread in embers ; and, throughout the 
feudal territory, the peasants lived in straw and mud hovels, open to the 
weather, and furnished only with a flock bed on trestles, upon which all 
the household slept in common with the dogs. All branches of industry 
were in a backward state. Husbandry was slovenly; manufactures were 
rude ; and commerce was insignificant. Inland traffic, confined to the 
intermediate towns between the capital and the Roman frontier, was 
equally unimportant with maritime trade, which was carried on princi- 
pally under foreign flags. 

The government of the state was monarchical. The legislative powers 
were vested in a sovereign, whose will was made known through a su- 
preme giunta, called the Council of State, the residence of which was 
at Vienna. The executive functions were committed to a subordinate 
giunta, called the Collateral Council, which held its sittings at Naples. 
The civil and criminal laws were not the same for all classes of society. 
The vassals of the barons and the clergy were subject to the feudal and 
ecclesiastical institutes; while the demesnal population was governed, 
according to municipal usage, by nine codes, called the Roman Law, the 
Byzantine, the Lombard, the Norman, the Suabian, the Angevine, the 
Aragonese, the Austro-Spanish, and the Imperial, from the nations and 
dynasties by which Naples had been successively conquered. The cri- 
minal procedure was barbarous and inhuman. The witness, if volun- 
tary, was not confronted with the accused ; if reluctant, he was liable, 
equally with the accused, to be put to the torture, and compelled to give 
evidence. In the demesne, the laws were administered by the king's 
judges, who were usually court favourites ; in the feudal territory, justice 
was distributed by the baronial judges, who were, for the most part, 
pettifogging lawyers. Everywhere partiality and corruption went openly 
hand in hand. Capital punishments for murder and robbery were, in 
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the feudal territory, either carried into execution, or commuted for 
money by the feudatories, who kept men-at-arms at their beck and call 
for either purpose. In the demesne, the viceroy enjoyed the right of 
pardoning for murder. 

The a^airs of the capital were directed by a corporate body, called 
" the Deputation of Nobles," which, as the feeble representation of the 
extinct parliament, exercised a slight influence over the king's vice- 
gerent. The demesnal towns, or royal burghs, were intrusted to presi- 
dents invested with military as well as civil authority. The feudal towns 
were governed by the barons and prelates, to whom they severally be- 
longed. The government of the interior was unsettled and irregular. 
The revenue of the state, amounting to 2,309,500 ducats, (384,906/.), 
arose from many sources ; as the rent of crown lands, the profits of royal 
monopolies, the produce of iron-works, the state lottery, the customs and 
consumption duties, &c. The army, about 20,000 strong, was in a loose 
state of discipline ; the naval force consisted of a few galleys, manned 
by convicts and captives, chained to the oar. The education of youth 
was in the hands of the Jesuits ; the celebration of public worship was 
conducted by an overgrown body of regular and secular clergy ; two- 
thirds of the feudal territory belonged to the priests and friars, who 
formed about a thirty-sixth part of the whole population. 

Sicily. — At the landing ot the Infant Charles, Sicily contained about 
1,000,000 inhabitants. This slender population was, like the Neapo- 
litan, divided into the feudal and demesnal classes, of which the former 
constituted five-eighths of the Sicilian people.* Public industry, in all its 
branches, was in a sickly state ; foreign trade was monopolised by the 
French, the Genoese, and the Tuscans, of whom the latter two sailed as 
often under the English flag as under their own, as a safeguard against 
the Barbary cruizers, by whom the Italian flags were little respected. 

'Hie Sicilian monarchy was of a mixed character: the legislative 
functions were vested in a sovereign, but the regal power was controlled 
in some degree by parliamentary authority. The executive functions 
were exercised by a viceroy or lord-lieutenant, who presided, as at Naples, 
over a Collateral Council, established in the capital of the realm. 

The laws of Sicily formed an immense collection of Roman, Norman, 
and Suabian institutes, royal decrees, pragmatic sanctions, and parlia- 
mentary statutes, which, by their darkness and inconsistency, placed 
life and property in imminent danger. In the barony, civil and criminal 
law were administered by the baronial judges, from whose sentence no 
appeal was allowed to the dissatisfied suitor. In the demesne, the admi- 
nistration of justice was intrusted to the king's judges, whose decision 
was final iii Criminal cases, but' reversible in civil, upon appeal to the 
provincial courts. Felons were tried by a criminal tribunal, over which 
a chief justice presided. Petty larcenies were punished by the local 
authorities in a summary manner. In every large town an officer, called 
the Captain of Justice, pursued the oflender; another, called the Fiscal, 
brought him to trial ; and a third, called the Criminal Judge, declared 
him guilty or not guilty. The promptness and simplicity of the criminal 

* It appears by the census of 1653 that out of 285 cities aud towns, having a 
total population of 873,742, only 43 belonged to the demesne, atvd'iL^^i \.q V\v%\>«.\v^tc^ 
or feudal territory. The inhabitants of the demesne amouni^^ \.o ^^1 ^^^^ ^^^ift ^Ji 
the baro/ij ta 57G,098.^(Ghvna,\Q di Statistica, vol, iv., Y. ^^^0 
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procedure were overbalanced by its sternness, corruption, and partiality. 
The captain of justice, who was answerable for all robberies committed 
between sunrise and sunset, made amends for occasional losses by levy- 
ing regular contributions, at stated seasons, on his district. The judge, 
who, as well as the fiscal, was appointed by the barons and the clergy, 
was the ready tool of bis masters, for good or for evil. At their com- 
mand or intercession, he condemned or spared the delinquent. In the 
capital civil law was administered, in the last instance, by a great court, 
and criminal law by a captain of justice and two assessors, whose sen- 
tence, however, was reversible by a criminal tribunal. The criminal 
procedure rested on the extorted confession of the supposed delinquent. 
To obtain this questionable proof, every species of cruelty was practised. 
In misdemeanours, the wrists of the accused were bound together so 
tightly as to stop the circulation of the blood : in felonies and higb trea- 
sons, red-hot irons were applied to the soles of the feet, and splinters of 
reed were thrust under the nails. If the torture proved ineffectual, the 
accused was thrown into a deep underground dungeon, of the smallest 
size and most horrible kind. Immured in a damp and dark cell, of eight or 
ten feet long by three or four broad, tbe prisoner lay upon straw, bound 
hand and foot, until he made the desired confession. Such, at least, was the 
procedure in the capital. In the provinces torture was not in use ; but 
hardened malefactors and youthful offenders were huddled together in 
gaols, which, from their filth and dampness, were hardly fit shelter for 
the beasts of the field. 

The revenues of demesnal towns were administered by royal jurats, 
who, accountable only to a corrupt board, called the *' Tribunal of Royal 
Patrimony," usually made their fortunes during a short term of office. 
The revenue of the state was derived partly from customs inwards and 
outwards, levied by royal authority, and partly from donatives voted by a 
parliament, the constitution of which body requires a brief explanation. 
The ancient parliament of Sicily was composed of three arms— the mili- 
tary, the ecclesiastical, and the demesnal. The military consisted of 124 
feudatories, entitled princes, dukes, marquesses, counts, and barons re- 
spectively. The ecclesiastical consisted of 61 prelates, under various 
denominations. The demesnal consisted of 46 representatives of demesnal 
towns. In the military arm, every feudatory had as many votes as he 
had fiefs : the Prince of Butera, the president, had no less than 18. In 
the ecclesiastical and demesnal arms, absent members could vote by 
proxy. As the feudatories were exempt from new taxes, the prelates 
were looking up for promotion, and the representatives were, for the most 
part, place-holders or place-hunters, the demands of the viceroys seldom 
met with stubborn resistance. The three arms debated apart, and com- 
municated their separate votes by their respective ambassadors. Parlia- 
ment met only once in three years, and usually sat for only six or eight 
hours, or at most a single night. The prorogation was signalized by a grand 
display of favours : honours and decorations, preferments and offices, 
were showered upon the members most distinguished for servility to the 
court. Yet, rare as were its meetings, and short its sessions, the parlia- 
ment was not wholly useless. During the long recess, a giunta of nine 
members, taken equally from the three arms, and called the " Deputation 
of the Realm," controlled the viceregal government, watched over the 
jjatioual liberties, and held the public putae. A% te^reseutatives of the 
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parliament, the deputies fixed the contingent payable by each arm to the 
general revenue, received the several quotas, and issued monies from 
the bank, deposited, in their name, for the wants of the public service. 

Instruction was in Sicily, as in Naples, committed to the Jesuits. 
Public worship was conducted by a clergy chiefly remarkable for its 
wealth and numbers. The Sicilian church differed from the Neapolitan 
in being subject to the king, as apostolic legate, instead of being ruled 
by a papal nuncio, as in other Catholic countries. The Holy Office,' or 
Inquisition, the introduction of which into Naples had been firmly and 
successfully resisted, had taken root in Sicily, and put forth its branches 
on all sides, to the perversion of the public feeling, and the distortion of 
the national judgment. 



CHAPTER III. 
Rbign of Charles III. oyer the Two Sicilies from 1734-35 to[,1759. 

Naples. — Such was the state of the Two Sicilies when the Infant 
Charles ascended the throne of both countries, under the title of Charles 
III. Well aware that the chief cause of Neapolitan misery was the over- 
grown power of the barons and the clergy, he resolved to lay the axe to 
the root of the tree, and to attack the first principles of feudal authority. 
Laying down the maxim, that no one should come between the sovereign 
and the subject, he narrowed the feudal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
took away the right of compounding punishments, and prohibited the 
barons from keeping men-at-arms to enforce judicial sentences. This 
object being attained, Charles followed up his plan of undermining feudal 
power, by inviting the great barons to court, and by treating them with 
studied kindness, in order to attach them to his person and family. The 
lesser nobles, dazzled by the royal condescension, quitted their castles 
and domains, and flocked to the capital, where luxury and extravagance 
soon plunged them deep into debt. Forced to mortgage or sell their 
estates for the purpose of satisfying creditors, they sank into obscurity, 
and made way for the lawyers and money-lenders, who, steadily rising 
as the nobles declined in importance, came at length to constitute a third 
order of Neapolitan society. 

General industry was promoted, by the encouragement and facilities 
given to coriimerce and manufactures. The king having resolved that 
his troops should be dressed in Neapolitan cloth, many French and Ger- 
man weavers settled at Arpino, and set up woollen manufactures, after 
the manner of their several countries. Inland trade was facilitated by 
the construction of carriage-roads around the metropolis, and foreign 
trade was protected by commercial treaties, fostered by the security of 
property and freedom of religion guaranteed to aliens, and relieved from 
oppression by the revisal of the tariff. The exportation of corn, hitherto 
restricted, now became free, to the mutual benefit of the grower and 
consumer. 

The constitution of the government continued the same ; the distri- 
bution of power underwent alteration. The legislative functions were 
still vested in the king, who presided over a council of state. The vice- 
royalty was abolished as a useless appendage. The executive functions 
were committed to a board, called the Camera di Santa Chiara^ by 
which the Collateral Council was superseded. ¥ot l\\^\x?»^ i)i \\i^x^lKst\aR.\ 
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magistracy, a new code was drawn up by a body of eminent jurists. 
The civil and criminal laws, however, were not materially altered : the 
civil procedure was simplified, but the criminal process was neglected. 
The government of provinces was entrusted to military officers, well 
fitted, by their character and habits, to prevent the barons from oppress- 
ing the peasantry. The finances were adjusted. For about 14 years 
after Charles's .accession, donatives were raised, as before, by direct 
taxation. In 1*148 they ceased to form a branch of the revenue. Various 
imposts had been suppressed in 1741, and an income-tax of five percent, 
upon real property had been established in Naples. Many heavy duties, 
long mortgaged to the public creditor, were now redeemed by the state, 
and appropriated to the revenue. 

To give efficiency to the defence of the country, the strength of the 
army was raised from 20,000 to 24,000 men, and from the latter amount 
to 30,000 during the reign of Charles. The materiel shared his atten- 
tion in common with the personnel : cannon foundries and armouries 
of all kinds were set up on a large scale, and the port of the capital was 
strongly and skilfully fortified. The formation of a navy occupied the 
royal care. A nautical college was founded, and a dock-yard traced out. 
Shipwrights and pilots were sought out and enlisted, and seamen were 
enrolled in considerable numbers. The result was soon apparent. A 
fleet, consisting of two ships of the line, two frigates, and ten small craft, 
built and equipped at Naples, caused the Neapolitan flag, formerly in- 
sulted with impunity, to be respected by the Barbary corsairs. 

The interests of literature and science were promoted by the institu- 
tion of societies and academies ; and the wants of poverty were relieved 
by the establishment of a poor-house, endowed with ample funds. 

Sicily. — ^The benefits derived by Sicily from the government of Charles 
were fewer and less substantial than those reaped by Naples. Merchant 
shipping, indeed, was protected from danger by the erection of moles or 
breakwaters at Palermo and Girgenti, and the home trade derived con- 
venience and advantage from the institution of a tribunal of commerce. 
Public health, too, was secured against contagion and infection by the 
establishment of quarantines ; and sickness and want were assuaged and 
alleviated by means of a public hospital and a poor-house. The general 
structure of the local administration was the same as before ; but the 
machinery of the supreme government was somewhat altered by the 
establishment at Naples of a Giunta di Sicilia, for the speedier despatch 
of Sicilian affairs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RbXGN of FkBDINAND I. OYBR THE TwO SiCXLlSS. PaRT I. FROM 1759 TO 1806. 

Charles III. having succeeded in 1759 to the Spanish monarchy, 
upon the death of his father, Ferdinand VI. of Spain, relinquished the 
throne of Naples and Sicily to his third son, Ferdinand, agreably to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which the future union of the Spanish and 
Italian crowns had laeen expressly forbidden. Ferdinand ascended the 
throne under the strange denomination of Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples 
and Third of Sicily. Destined to be called hereafter '* Ferdinand the 
J9rj^ KinpoftheTwo SiciXies^^ he will be designated by the latter title in 
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the following pages. A boy of only eight years of age at his accession 
to the crown, Ferdinand left the reins of government to a Council of Re- 
gency, at the head of which was Bernardo Tanuca, a statesman of gr^t 
ability and experience, by whom the important trust was faithfully dis- 
charged, to the honour and advantage of the nation. 

Naples, — ^The vigorous attack on feudal power, commenced under 
Charles, was carried on by the regency. The baronial judges were 
deprived of their authority, which was given to the king's magistrates, 
and the barons and prelates were placed upon a level with the body of 
the people. Privileged orders ceased to exist, and society became 
divided into three classes, all equal to each other in the eye of the 
law. These were the nobles, the gentry, and the populace, of which 
the second or middle class had the greatest weight with the govern- 
ment. 

The minority of Ferdinand having terminated in 1*767, the Regency 
resigned the helm to the Sovereign, by whom Tanuca, the president, 
was placed at the head of the council. The attention of this statesman 
was first turned to the improvement of agriculture. New breeds of 
cattle were imported ; new methods of husbandry were practised, and 
further encouragement was given to agricultural industry. Lands first 
ploughed and tilled, and domains first planted with olive trees, were 
exempted from the land-tax for twenty and forty years to come, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Other branches of industry shared the patronage 
of the government. The silk -manufactory of San Leucio, founded in 
1788, long flourished under royal protection. In one instance, however, 
ministerial intervention had a mischievous efiect. A coral fishery, suc- 
cessfully carried on by the mariners of Torre del Greco, upon the 
African coast, was ruined by the minister of the interior, who, not con- 
tent with allowing the fishermen to manage their own affairs, formed 
them into a company, the proceedings of which were regulated by the 
laws of a coral code. The bold and industrious seamen, who, when left 
to themselves, had toiled and prospered, were no sooner fettered by rules 
and regulations, than they slackened their exertions, dropped off one by 
one, and at length gave up the undertaking. The formation of carriage- 
roads, begun by Charles, was carried on by Ferdinand. Broad and 
solid causeways were constructed, the length of which exceeded 1,200 
miles in all directions round the capital of the kingdom. 

Population advanced faster than improvement. The number of souls 
in the Neapolitan dominions, which in 1734 was about 4,000,000, 
amounted in 1786 to 4,800,000. The condition of the people was far 
from satisfactory. The demesnal subjects were tolerably circumstanced ; 
but the feudal population, which formed the larger portion of the Neapo- 
litan people, was steeped in poverty to the lips. A baronial town 
was readily distinguished from a royal burgh by the meanness of its 
houses, the wretchedness of its people, and the scarcity or want of all 
the comforts and necessaries of civilised life. Neither market-place nor 
colonnade, private garden nor public walk, appeared within its walls. 
The only good buildings were castles and gaols, churches and monas- 
teries, mansions and villas, the dwellings of the barons, the clergy, and 
the local authorities. 

Foreign trade was almost stagnant. In 1711, tVit N^M'fc ^i ^^^ 
imports into Naples did not exceed 1,200,0001., liOT X^m^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
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exports 1,000,000/.* This trade was chiefly carried on in foreign 
vessels, the national shipping being at that time nothing but small craft. 
lAige vessels were first launched in 1776, from which date until 1784 
ship-building made such progress, that in the latter year 3,253 vessels, 
under the national flag, measuring altogether 98,580 tons, and navigated 
by 11,240 seamen, entered the port of Naples with general cargoes. 

The disordered finances were re-organised between the accession of 
Ferdinand and the commencement of the French Revolution. When 
the latter broke out, the revenue of the Two Sicilies amounted to about 
2,750,000/., of which sum about 170,000/. were contributed by Sicily 
Proper. In 1790, the allowances to the royal family amounted to about 
200,000/. per annum, the expenses of government to about 1,000,000/., 
the payment to public creditors to about 500,000/., and the salaries, &c., 
to feudal authorities, the clergy, &c., to about 1,250,000/., making in 
all about 2,750,000/. Thus the public expenditure was about equal to, 
or somewhat exceeded the revenue. 

In 1780, an attempt was made by Sir John Acton, the war minister, 
to place the public defence on a new and efficient footing, the result of 
which was not answerable to the masterly design. The army was 
nominally 30,000 strong, but in reality only 20,000, the remaining 
10,000 not being in existence. Recruited by means of a conscription, 
and by drafts from the galley-slaves, the military force was as formidable 
to the public peace as it was despicable to the foreign enemy. Desirous 
to improve its character. Sir John Acton required both the demesne and 
the feudal territory to fiimish their respective quotas of cavalry and 
infantry. The requisition was inefiectual; the complement was still 
short. To fill up the ranks of the infantry, recourse was had to the 
galleys, from which numerous convicts were transferred to the barracks. 
The motley force thus raised was placed under French and Swiss officers, 
whose discipline proved too severe for Neapolitan endurance. Complaint 
became loud and general, and the vacillating government dismissed the 
foreign officers. The bulk of the army relapsed into insubordination : 
the artillery alone, the commander of which corps retained his commis- 
sion, rose by degrees to well-earned distinction. 

In 1790 the nominal strength of the peace establishment was 50,000 
of all arms, and the effective about half that number, including 6,800 
foreign troops. The war establishment in 1793 carried the effective up 
to 36,000 regular troops, besides 15,000 miUtiamen, who were liable 
to serve in the line in case of invasion. Under the same able minister 
the navy was raised to a moderate degree of efficiency in public estima- 
tion. Reduced to a few galleys in 1780, it consisted in 1788 of 4 line- 
of-battle ships, 9 frigates, 6 corvettes, 6 xebecs, 4 brigs, and 8 galliots, 
carrying in all 962 guns, and manned by 2,850 seamen and marines. 
This strength went on increasing. In 1790 a 74-gun ship and 140 

Imports. Exports. 

£. £. 

* 1. Mateiials of Food . 225,000 660.000 

2. Materials of Clothing, Building, & Furnishing 570,000 340,000 

3. Materials of Manufactures, &c 445,000 80,000 



Total . . . 1,240,000 1,080,000 
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small craft were built and fitted out, the crews of which squadron raised 
the complement of seamen and marines to 8,600 men. 

The education of youth, as already mentioned, was intrusted to the 
Jesuits. Upon the expulsion of that order in 1*168, a portion of their 
immense estates was applied to the wants of instruction, while another 
was devoted to the purposes of charity. Every demesual town to which 
a share was given, hired a schoolmaster to teach reading and writing ; 
and every province which partook of the bounty established a school for 
classical and mathematical learning. The University of Naples, which 
also shared the spoils, enlarged the bounds of its studies. To the ancient 
chairs of municipal and international law, divinity and natural philo- 
sophy, new professorships were added of Latin and Italian literature. 
The chair of political economy, first occupied by the celebrated Genovese, 
and the earliest of the kind in Europe, was endowed by a private citizen 
with 50/. per annum for ever. But, although some part of the Jesuits' 
estate was usefully appropriated, by far the greater part was profligately 
wasted. The net revenue, 185,334 ducats, (30,889/.)> might have sup- 
plied the country with a sufficiency of able teachers in every walk of 
learning. Unhappily, the estate was mismanaged, and instruction was 
but scantily promoted. The bulk of the property was distributed among 
the people under government, by whom it was bought, much under its 
value, with the perquisites of office. 

Defects and abuses in the church establishment underwent a partial 
reform. The number of the clergy amounted, in 1788, to 72,632, of 
whom 47,233 were priests and deacons, and 25,399 were monks and 
friars. At the same epoch, the annual income of the clergy was esti- 
mated at 8,419,390 ducats, (1,403,231/.), of which sum about five-eighths 
belonged to the regular clergy, and the rest to the secular body. The wealth 
of the monastic orders had already been reduced, and was doomed to still 
further reduction. Ferdinand had scarcely attained his majority, before 
he suppressed seven convents in Naples, and twenty-eight in Sicily, upon 
the doubtful ground of their harbouring banditti, and confiscated their 
property, ** as perverted to wicked purposes." To complete the refor- 
mation, he prohibited ecclesiastical bodies from adding to their present 
wealth, and fixed the patrimonies of priests, and the portions of nuns, at 
moderate amounts, without which, ordination or profession was strictly 
forbidden. The number of parish priests, formerly unrestricted, was now 
limited to five ministers for every thousand inhabitants. 

Sicily, — Such was the state of Naples, when Ferdinand, driven out 
by the French in 1799, took refuge in Sicily, where he met with a hearty 
welcome from a warm and generous people, deeply sympathising in his 
misfortunes. Sicily was at this time in a wretched condition. The 
population consisted of about 1,600,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
greater portion were still subject to the barons and clergy. Feudality, 
shaken to its centre, was not yet overthrown. From time immemorial 
the great nobles had interfered^ in the municipal elections, and tyran- 
nized over the peasantry. It was the duty of the vassal to carry the 
baron*s corn to market before he disposed of his own ; to sell his garden- 
stuff to the baron at a fixed value; to plough the baron's land for 
nothing ; to crush his olives at the baron's press ; to grind his corn at 
the baron's mill : and to buy his bread, meat, oil, and y{\w^^ «A, \3ftfc ^n^\n&^ 
shambles, shops, and taverns belonging to the ftei. T\\e.W\crs\%, wv^^ 
other hand, were charged with the expeuaea of covxil^ ^.u^ Y^\&^^^»> ^x^^ 
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were subject to payments for feudal services, and dues for succession to 
feudal estates. Thus matters stood in 1183, when the viceroy Caraccioli, 
an enlightened Neapolitan, hostile to feudality, encouraged the towns- 
people to resist their baronial tyrants, and exhorted the peasantry not to 
work for the barons without, receiving wages. The king's judges, well 
supported by the viceroy, gave an attentive hearing to the complaints of 
the peasantry, and in many cases, where no charters were ea^tant, re- 
leased the vassals for ever from the performance of feudal services. The 
barons were next forbidden to interfere in municipal elections, and were 
finally deprived of the judicial administration, which devolved upon the 
king's authorities, by whom it had been originally exercised. 

The redress of grievances and the reformation of abuses, caused jthe 
progress of industry to be steady, although slow. Agriculture and com- 
merce were still in a backward state. The only thriving branch of 
industry was the raising of corn and grain. The cultivation of the olive 
and the grape, the almond and the orange, yielded the husbandman as 
little profit as was reaped by the grazier from the breeding of sheep and 
cattle. Npr were the merchant and the manufacturer in a better situa- 
tion than the farmer and the planter. Foreign trade was obstructed by 
Turkish piracy ; the annual imports from all countries did not amount 
in value to 250,000/. ; the exchange of commodities between Naples and 
Sicily was of limited extent ; the coasting trade was shackled by muni- 
cipal laws, and the inland trade embarrassed by the collection of transit 
duties. Nor were these the only obstacles to free communication. 
There were but two carriage-roads in the island— one from Palermo to 
Vallelunga, about sixty miles long, and another, about five miles long, from 
Palermo to Morreali. The rest of the island was traversed by mule- 
tracks. Where stone causeways and stepping-stones were wanting, as 
was frequently the case, the plains and rivers were almost impassible 
after heavy falls of rain. 

The government had undergone no material change since the accession 
of Charles III. The teaching of youth had, since the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, been intrusted to a board of prelates, by which schools had been 
established on paper, before provision had been made for their support. 
The Jesuits' forfeiture, which, as at Naples, might have answered all 
purposes, was squandered away by commissioners, aptly called the 
** Giunia degli Abusi^"*^ by whom it was perverted to useless and frivo- 
lous ends. The sum of 10,000/. was misapplied to the restoration of a 
com bank, and totally lost ; small sums were devoted to the purposes 
of instruction ; an academy was founded in Palermo ; the university of 
Catania was enlarged, and schools of industry were opened in Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania; but the greater part of the estate was wasted in 
law-suits, and the little that remained in 1804 was restored to the 
Jesuits, upon the reinstatement of the banished society. 

The connexion between the church and the state, long severed by the 
intervention df the Holy OflBce, had been restored upon the overthrow 
of that hateful institution in 1782. The tribunal of the inquisition was 
first established in Sicily under the emperor Frederick, about a.d. 1220. 
For two centuries and a half, during which period it is designated as the 
" Ancient Inquisition^^^ its annals are unimportant, compared with its 
history in later times. Placed in 1483 under the Spanish institution, 
of which Torguemada was then the bloody diT^clot^the Sicilian tribunal 
r&AjQf^^ i7s moderate character for oneoi ^xtacciBa i^^^mx.^ . \w\^S^^ 
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Antonio Penna, a Dominican Friar, came over from Spain, armed with 
full power to bring heretics to the stake. Other familiars trod in his 
footsteps, and kindled the flames of persecution. The tribunal of Sicily, 
which had hitherto been itinerant, now became stationary. Its first 
place of residence was the royal palace at Palermo ; its next the fortress 
of Gastellamare, which was doomed to destruction. For eighty years after 
its establishment, the acts of the *' modem inquisition " are imperfectly 
known, the records having perished when the fortress, in which were 
500 prisoners, blew up in 1590. Three Avtos da Fe are recorded as having 
taken place at Palermo. At the first, in 1640, a Calvinist, a relapsed 
Mussulman, and a visionary, were burnt at the stake. At the second, 
in 1658, an Augustine friar, who had slain an insulting familiar in a fit 
of passion, underwent the horrid fate ; and at the third and last celebra- 
tion, in 1724, an Augustine friar and a Benedictine nun were the 
suflerers. On the same occasion, twenty-six persons, who escaped being 
^* relaxed to the secular arm" or brought to the stake, were ^^ reconciled 
to the Holy Office^" by being sentenced to be whipped through the town 
with a gag in their mouths, to be kept to hard labour, or to stand in the 
pillory, according to the relative heinousness of their imputed crimes. 
Such were the tender mercies of the Sicilian Inquisition ! 

On the 21th March, 1782, the Holy OflSce was suppressed by the 
viceroy Caraccioli, who entered the hall in state, and ordered the pri- 
soners to be set at liberty. The ill-gotten wealth of the office was for- 
feited to the crown. The iron cages, containing human skulls, were 
taken down and split asunder, in order that every trace of this odious 
institution might be blotted out of memory. The archives were ordered 
to be burnt, and their ashes to be scattered to the wind. So strictly was 
this order enforced, that out of an immense mass of papers and parch- 
ments, a single volume of records escaped the flames. This collection 
of manuscripts, still preserved in a private library at Palermo, contains 
the original acts of the inquisition during the persecution of the Molinists, 
or Quietists, between 1681 and 1700. 

The king's visit to Sicily produced little or no change in the condition 
of the people, the state of industry and instruction, or the constitution of 
the local government. Returned to Naples after an absence of three years, 
Perdinand found, to his great joy, that the measures introduced by the 
French had been fleeting and short-lived. The ancient institutions had 
already been re-established. Hardly was Ferdinand restored, than he 
hastened to suppress the '* Deputation of Nobles," and to organize a 
senate, composed of his own creatures, which should regulate and admi- 
nister the finances of the capital, without controlling the action of the 
general government. His sway was destined to be short. In 1806, the 
French having regained their ascendancy, Ferdinand relinquished the 
throne of Naples, and again sought refuge in his Sicilian dominions. 



CHAPTER V. 

French Dominion ovbr Naples from 1806 to 1815. 

J. Reign of Joseph Buonaparte from 1806 to 1808. 
II. Reign of Joachim Murat from 1808 to 1 81 5. 

Upon the abdication of Ferdinand, the vacant IVvtotv^ ol '^«:^'e» ^^a^ 
usurped bj Joseph JBuonaparte, by whom it waft occo^^V^di lot tiXioxiX.Vi*^ 
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Naples, — At this epoch, the Neapolitan territory belonged to a small 
number of landlords, by whom it was let out upon long leases to middle- 
men or contractors. The larger portion was owned by the barons and 
the clergy, the smaller by the lawyers and men of capital, who, as 
already stated, had supplanted the lesser nobility. The great mass of 
the population was still struggling with poverty and want. The state of 
agriculture was deplorable. Large and lovely plains, once renowned for 
fertility, but now become barren, were covered with stones and rubbish, 
brought down by the torrents from the Apennines : the progress of hus- 
bandry was checked by unwise and selfish laws, which prevented the 
farmer from selling his com at market, or sending it abroad, until the 
local and public wants were supplied and satisfied. Rudeness of ma- 
chinery, scarcity of capital, and limitation of credit, caused manufactures 
to be stationary. Foreign trade was suspended on account of the war, 
and inland trade was obstructed by the bad state and want of roads. 

The public revenue, amounting to 16,000,000 ducats, (2,666,666/.), 
arose from a land-tax, rent of crown lands, compositions for feudal 
services, and other minor sources. Many imposts were mortgaged 
to the national creditor. The laws were scattered over thirteen codes, 
of which the latest, or that of Charles III., clashed with the preceding 
twelve. The civil procedure was tedious and unsettled : Uie crimi- 
nal process was cruel and oppressive. The course of justice often met 
with obstructions from ministerial intervention. The judges, wholly de- 
pendent on the crown, were removable at pleasure. 

The estates of bodies corporate were administered by municipal ma- 
gistrates, who rendered their accounts once a year to the assembled 
burghers, whose approval was conclusive. 

Elementary knowledge was inculcated in normal, conventual, and 
diocesan schools, scattered over the country : classical learning was cul- 
tivated in the capital : mathematical was wholly neglected. Degrees in 
divinity, law, and medicine, were publicly sold by collegiate audiorities. 

Such was the sad state of Naples when Joseph Buonaparte first 
ascended the throne. To encourage agriculture, by breaking up the 
royal demesne and by abolishing feudal rights, was the earliest endeavour 
of the new sovereign. A large portion of the Tavoliere di Puglia was 
let out upon long leases to the neighbouring farmers, to be ploughed, 
sown with corn, and planted with olive trees ; the remainder was left 
entire, to serve as a vast sheep-walk for the migrating flocks of Apulia 
and Abruzzo. The prompt abolition of feudal rights illegally exercised, 
was the subject of a decree, (2nd August, 1806,) by which feudal 
estates were made liable to taxes, in common with demesnal property. 

The abolition of feudal rights led to the suppiession of entails, and 
the latter to the separation and extinction of common and promiscuous 
rights. Sole property became freely, and mixed became conditionally, 
alienable at the will of the actual possessor. 

The new monarch next proceeded to suppress the monastic orders. 
Those of St. Benedict and St. Bernard, twelve metropolitan nunneries, 
and all the beneficed orders, shared the common fate. The number of 
suppressed societies amounted to 210, and the sum of their riches to 
150,000,000 ducats, (25,000,000/.) Pensions of from 10/. to 20/. 
g-year were settled on the monks and nuns thus despotically ejected 
^■om their bouses and homes. 
The enormous quantity of crown and cVwxidsi^xo^it^ ^OoK»^\wi^x'\s3Na 
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the market created a new class of landlords in the capitalists of Naples, 
by whom it was principally purchased. 

Changes were soon made in the structure of government. Legislation, 
indeed, continued to be a royal prerogative, as heretofore: but the execu- 
tive department was materially altered : improvements were made in the 
mode of administering justice, by the introduction of the Code Napo- 
leon, and by the partial reformation of the judicial order. 

The civil code established the supremacy of the law, and the equality 
of all classes of subjects. The commercial code, lenient to misfortune, 
treated fraud with severity. Special jurisdictions were abolished, and 
succeeded by complete uniformity in the administration of justice. The 
integrity of the judges was secured, by making them independent of 
ministerial favour. 

The criminal code, and the code of civil procedure, were disfigured 
by blemishes and defects of a striking character ; "but, upon the whole, 
the good outweighed the evil, and the judicial reforms conciliated public 
favour. 

The government of the interior was entirely remodelled, and the country 
divided into 14 provinces, 50 districts, 494 circondari, and 1,792 com- 
munes — a territorial division which still subsists with a slight alteration. 
An intendente, charged with the control and direction of subordinate 
officers, was set over every province, as the king's representative. Every 
district, in like manner, was committed to a sub-intendente, and every 
commune to a syndic and two elects, the representatives of their re- 
spective superiors. A small share of power was given to councils of 
provinces, districts, and communes, the members of which were chosen 
from among the wealthiest inhabitants by royal authority. 

The finances of the state were settled on a new plan. The poll-tax 
and others were superseded by a general impost, or income-tax, assessed 
at 20 per cent., the produce of which was about 7,000,000 ducats, 
(1,166,666/.) The funding system was now first introduced. The 
government, desirous to redeem the imposts, mortgaged for loans, set 
confiscated lands up to auction to the value of 10,000,000 ducats, 
(1,666,666/.), declaring that public securities would be taken inpay- 
ment to the amount of three-fourths of the price, the rest being payable 
in cash. Many valuable taxes were thus advantageously and honourably 
redeemed. The claims of such mortgagees as refused the offer were 
placed upon a register, called " the Great Book of the Public Debt,*^ as 
transferable inscriptions, bearing annual interest at 5 per cent. The 
capital of this debt amounted, on the 30th April, 1808, to 100,684,559 
ducats, (16,780,760/.) 

The defence of the country shared the attention of the sovereign. 
The strength of the army in 1808 was 21,600, including two foreign 
coips. The mode of recruitment adopted was the bad one of former days : 
recourse was had to the prisons to form new regiments of infantry, 
destined for foreign and domestic service ; and the safety of the interior 
was committed to a corps of volunteers or provincial militia. 

The public defence by sea, likewise, occupied the royal care. All the 
Neapolitan ships of war having been carried off to Sicily by Ferdinand, 
there remained behind but a few gun-boats to be seized by the French 
invaders. Within two years, however, a small sc\\xa.(!LTOYv, c,wvm\!vw^ ^i 
a frigate, a corvette, a hrig^ and 80 small crafty apigeax^^ «*» xVfc xw^O^^w^ 
of a Neapolitan navy. 
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Public inBtruction received attention without being greatly promoted. 
Schools in all the communes, and colleges in all the provinces, for ele- 
mentary and classical learning, were rather designed than established, 

bv decrees to that effect. 

If 

On the 15th of July, 1808, Joseph Bonaparte, who was created king 
of Spain by Napoleon, resigned the crown of Naples to his brother-in- 
law, Joachim Murat. 

The first step taken by Joachim was to pursue the plan of poLcy laid 
down by his predecessor, for the destruction of feudal power. The 
Feudal Commission of 1806, had been directed to separate feudal from 
allodial or free lands, to determine the several rights of the barons and 
the towns over lands held in common, and to divide such estates be- 
tween the joint owners, and lastly, to distribute the portion assignable 
to the towns among the inhabitants, by public sale at auction. The task 
had been undertaken,*but was far from completion. The co-proprietors 
had been brought into court. The king, the barons, and the clergy 
stood on one side, and on the other stood the communities^ or feudal and 
demesnal towns corporate. Many reputed fiefs had been declared free 
properties ; many common estates had been divided, and many assigned 
lands had been put up to auction. The Commissioners were charged 
with having courted popularity by an undue leaning to the weaker side. 
The communities, it was said, were favoured in the appraisement of 
rights and the division of lands, and the poorer townspeople were ac- 
commodated, at the expense of the richer burghers, in the allotment of 
their several portions. To remove all just complaint, and to complete 
the important work, a new Board was created, composed of independent 
magistrates, who should settle all pending suits in a summary manner. 
The new Commissioners entered upon their duties in 1810. Such joint 
estates as were still midivided, and such town lands as were still undis- 
tributed, were assigned and allotted to the respective claimants without 
further delay ; and the abolition of entails, and the establishment of 
absolute rights were now confirmed and consolidated. The effect of 
these measures was to raise up a class of landlords, by whom husbandry 
was carried on upon new and better principles m all its different 
branches. 

Manufactures made steady advances as soon as masters and workmen 
were emancipated from the thraldom of guilds. The making of hats 
was improved ; the weaving of cloths was extended ; but every attempt, 
however vigorous, to establish the manufacture of oottons, silks, and 
leathers, ended in disappointment. Maritime commerce, cheeked by 
the British cruizers, gave way to inland trade, which was carried on 
with great success. Raw produce was sent overland to Upper Italy, 
France, and Germany, in large quantities of considerable value. The 
exportation of cotton wool, for instance, amounted in 1808 to 30,000 
bales, worth 300,000/. 

The revenue of Naples amounted, in 1810, to about 12,000,000 
ducats (2,000,000/.), of which sum about one -half arose from the land 
tax, and the other half from indirect taxes. The expenditure amounted 
to about 13,500,000 ducats (2,250,000/.), so that a deficit remained of 
1,500,000 ducats (250,000/.), to be adjusted, as soon happened, by the 
sale of national property. In 1814 the joint revenue of the state and 
the provinces was about 26,000,000 dxicatft (^.'i^^'Sa^l.^ 
The interest of the national debt, ftx^d ^\<i«:\iw^ i«i^xv ^\.^ -^x ^\\, 
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per annum, was suddenly lowered to 3 per cent This breach of public 
faith took place from the 1st of January, 1809. The capital of the 
national debt was reduced from 130,000,000 ducats, its amount in 1806| 
to 28,000,000, whereon the diminished interest was 840,000 ducats, 
(140,000/.) 

In 1811 the army was re-organized and the navy recruited. The 
strength of the line was fixed at 60,000 and that of the militia at 40,000. 
The military college was converted into a polytechnic school, and special 
schools were established for the artillery and engineers. The conscrip- 
tion was introduced about the same time, without meeting with resist- 
ance or creating dissatisfaction. The materiel of the navy was 
strengthened by the addition of a line-of-battle-ship, two frigates, and 
many gun -boats, which were launched and equipped in 1810. 

The proposed establishment of communal schools and provincial 
colleges had, as already stated, generally failed. In 1810 few schools 
were opened, and still fewer colleges were founded. The whole revenue 
of the latter seminaries was about 7.000 ducats (1,166/.) per annum, 
and the number of the scholars was less than 200. The divinity schools 
or seminaries of the church, had not more than 1,500 students of all 
ages. To promote the purposes of education, Joachim decreed that a 
primary school, or school for reading and writing, should be established 
in every commune ; that secondary or classical schools should be founded 
in every pf ovince ; that diocesan schools should be endowed for instruc- 
tion in divinity ; and lastly, that the University of Naples should be 
authorized to confer degrees in Law and Medicine. The education of 
females engaged public attention. Free schools for girls were founded 
in the capital and the provinces. One of these seminaries, first esta- 
blished at Aversa but afterwards removed to Naples, was endowed by 
Caroline Murat with 40,000 ducats (6,666/.) per annum. Some ac- 
count of its present state will be found hereafter. 

Such were the social and political changes introduced by the French 
invaders. In 1815 Joachim Murat, driven out by the Austrian forces, 
relinquished the throne of Naples to its ancient possessor, the exiled 
Ferdinand. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Reign ov Ferdinand I. over Sicily alone, from 1806 to 1815. 

Ferdinand, on his return to Palermo in 1806, found his Sicilian sub* 
jects in much the same state in which he had left them. The principal 
nobility, who drew their incomes from landed property, were over- 
whelmed with debts and embarrassed with law suits; the gentry or 
middle classes, who had mortgages on estates, were involved in difficul- 
ties,, from which extrication was hopeless; and the lower orders, composed 
of labourers and mechanics, ill paid aiid ill fed, completed the picture 
of misery. The most prosperous class of society was the regular clergy. 
The beneficed orders, consisting chiefly of the younger nobility, led an 
idle and luxurious life, dignified by the sounding title of " learned lei- 
sure," and " devout contemplation;" and the mendicant orders, recruited 
from among the peasantry, fattened upon the bounty of their charitable 
kinsiblk. Husbandry had fallen to decay in common. ^\\k\v&s\^\c?L^^\.. 
The greater part oi the temtory lay waste, and oue-l\vit^ oi \)a».x ^\i\^ 
was phugb^ served for pasturage and faWowa. Cxsltivi^X^sni ^c»xc^ 
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extended beyond the neighbourhood of towns and villages. The breeds 
of horses and mules had degenerated from their former excellence ; the 
various products of the flocks and herds served merely for home con- 
sumption ; the farmers were prohibited from exporting their cattle, and 
the butchers were prevented from killing sheep and oxen oftener than 
once a- week, lest beef and mutton should become scarce and dear. The 
only manufactures were those of silks and woollens, which were woven 
for domestic use. The art of mining was in its infancy. A little sul- 
phur was extracted for the supply of foreign countries, and a little salt 
was excavated for the wants of the island. The foreign trade was in the 
hands of the French, the Genoese, and the Ragusans, by whom foreign 
manufactures were exchanged for Sicilian produce; the merchant- 
shipping consisted wholly of small craft, which found employment in 
the coasting trade and the trade with Malta. 

The revenue, amounting to about 1,500,000 ounces (750,000/.) per 
annum, arose from direct and indirect taxes in the following proportion : — 
Direct taxes, 577,917 ounces (288,958/. 10^.); and indirect taxes, 
922,083 ounces (461,041/. lOs.) 

The direct taxes were voted by parliament, whose representatives, or 
deputies of the realm, raised and issued them as already explained. 
More than two-thirds were paid by the demesnal towns ; the rest was a 
joint contribution of the barons and clergy. The indirect taxes fell upon 
all classes alike, and arose from customs and excise, &c. &c. One great 
item of public expenditure was the interest of the floating debt, which 
was paid to an immense multitude of Sicilian creditors. 

The army was divided into the line and the militia. The line, chiefly 
composed of malefactors, was commanded by foreign adventurers ; and such 
was the repugnance entertained for the service, that few of the Sicilians 
would accept commissions. The militia, consisting of 10,000 foot and 
1,600 horse, was under the command of the Sicilian nobility. The line 
was charged with the safeguard of the capital and the coasts : the militia 
was entrusted with the care of the public peace, but the discipline of both 
corps was loose and irregular. The navy consisted of a few gun-boats, 
which cruized round the island to keep off the Barbary pirates, whose 
descents on the southern and western coasts were marked by robbery 
and bloodshed. 

Such was the unhappy state of Sicily during the first four years after 
Ferdinand's return from Naples. In 1810 a change in the plan of 
taxation led to a reform in the system of government, too remarkable to 
be briefly passed over. The direct taxes produced, as stated, 577,917 
ounces (288,958/.) a-year. This sum being insufficient for the wants, 
or rather the luxuries of the Court, the king asked the parliament of 
1810 for a further sum of 360,000 ounces, under the specious name of 
a subsidy. The Military Arm, however, disregarding the application, 
reduced the subsidy granted by the other Arms to 215,000 ounces, 
and voted a whole supply of 792,000 ounces, (396,000/.) They pro- 
ceeded still further. Struck with the inequality of the public burthens, 
as much as with their weight, the barons declared that the supply should 
be raised, not as formerly by throwing two-thirds on the demesne, and 
by dividing the remainder between themselves and the clergy, but by 
charging the net income of all estates, to whomsoever belonging, with 
^i?e per cent ; a tax well calculated to -ptoduce the required amount. 
Tfua Bnancial scheme, of which the Abat^ Bi\a»xa<(^ ^^ \)cl^ «»!^^t> vcd 
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the Prince of Belmonte the patron and supporter, met with complete 
success, to the great dissatisfaction of the Court, by whom, as it touched 
the crown property, it was strongly opposed in its passage through 
parliament. 

The Court, instead of reducing its expenses to the level of its income, 
persisted in spending money until its funds were exhausted. Bank- 
rupt in capital and credit, it resorted to fraud and oppression to 
replenish its treasury. Three proclamations were accordingly issued 
on the 14th February, 1811; the first of which charged all payments 
made in legal form with a duty of one per cent, ad valorem ; the 
second ordered certain demesnal estates to be sold by public auction ; 
and the third appointed church property to be disposed of by lottery. 
These arbitrary measures totally miscarried. Payments in legal form 
were no longer made before notaries public, but in the presence of 
private friends; the demesnal estates were set up for sale without 
finding a single bidder ; and the lottery failed altogether, as not half the 
tickets were sold, in spite of e,very exertion to cause them to be taken 
by the retainers of the Court. The queen, to whom the king now 
resigned the reins of government, resolved to wreak her vengeance upon 
the Princes of Belmonte and Castelnuovo, whom she looked upon as the 
chief cause of the late miscarriage. These noblemen, apprized of her 
inteijtions, determined to be beforehand with their implacable enemy. 
They accordingly sent in a memorial, signed by all the nobility of 
Palermo, requesting the king to abolish the one per cent, tax, and to 
trust to the bounty of parliament for the supply of his wants. The 
queen, enraged at the memorial, returned no answer, but caused its 
authors, together with their chief abettors, the Princes of Aci and 
Yillafranca, and the Duke of Angio, to be arrested in the night and 
shipped off with all speed to the Sicilian Islets. 

England, which had hitherto taken no part in the struggle between 
the Court and the parliament, moved at length by the wrongs of her 
own subjects, for which no redress could be had, and fearful lest the 
Sicilians, stung to madness by oppression, should throw themselves 
headlong into the arms of the French, now determined to interfere in 
the affairs of a country which she had long protected with a fleet and 
army, and enriched with an annual subsidy. Lord William Bentinck, 
her minister pleni{lbtentiary and commander of the forces, being invested 
with full powers to act at discretion, hastened to require that all 
Neapolitans should be removed from Court, and that the council should 
be filled with Sicilians alone; that the exiled barons should be recalled to 
Palermo ; that the one per cent, tax should cease to be levied ; and that 
he himself should be appointed commander-in-chief of all the Sicilian 
forces. The Court, unable to resist the demands, but unwilling to 
comply with them, had recourse to trick, and returned an evasive 
answer. Bentinck, incensed at the subterfuge, and determined to bring 
matters to an issue, stopped the payment of the subsidy ; and finding 
that the king was a mere tool in the hands of his artful consort, urged 
him to resign his power to his eldest son Francis. Ferdinand yielded 
with a bad grace ; and on the 15th January, 1812, conferred the office 
of vicar-general upon the hereditary prince, and appointed Bentinck 
to the chief command of the Sicilian forces. 

The five barons were no sooner recalled, than ttit^^ o^ XJajetti^^^xaRKv^A-* 

VOL. V, PART J. 'B 
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CaBtelimovo, and Aci, were made secretaries of state to the prince regent 
or vicar^general. The first step of the new ministers was to call parlia- 
ment together. The meeting of the Three Arms took place on the 18th 
of July, 1812, upon which day a plan of reform, brought forward by 
the government, was carried unanimously. The plan was in substance 
as follows : — 

I. The religion of the state was to be the Roman Catholic exclusively. 

II. The power of making the laws was to reside in parliament, and 
that of putting them in force in the crown. 

III. The right of imposing taxes was vested in parliament, subject, 
however, to the king's approval. 

IV. The admbistration of justice was confided to judges destined to 
be independent of the crown, and amenable only to parliament. 

V. The king's person was declared to be inviolable. 

VI. All public servants were to be accountable to parliament for the 
faithful discharge of their trusts and duties. 

VII. The parliament was to be composed of two chambers ; the one 
called the Chamber of Commons, or Representatives of Demesnal and 
Baronial Towns ; the other called the Chamber of Peers, or the Assembly 
of Barons and Prelates* Every peer was to have one vote, and no more. 
The king to have the right of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving 
parliament, under the. bounden duty to call parliament together once 
B-year at least. 

VIII. No Sicilian was to be arrested, imprisoned, or banished, or in 
anywise molested, except by virtue of the established laws, and by the 
authority of a competent magistrate. All feudal lands were to become 
allodial or freehold, but to be inherited according to the rules of succes- 
sion laid down in feudal families. 

IX. Baronial jurisdiction was to be abolished, and the barons were to 
be relieved from the expense of administering justice. The barons were 
to retain their titles, and to be released from feudal services. 

X. Every motion relative to subsidies was first to be made in the 
Chamber of Commons, and thence to be referred to the Chamber of Peers 
for approval or rejection without change or alteration. Motions on all 
other matters were to be made in eith^ Chamber; the right of con- 
firmation or disallowance resting with the Chamber to which such motions 
should happen to be referred. 

As soon as these Articles had been sanctioned by the Regent, parlia- 
ment proceeded with the work of constitutional reform. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers were separated firom each other, and 
formed into independent branches. The succession to the throne was 
settled : the revenue of the state was fixed ; and the expenditure regu- 
lated. The municipal institutions were recast upon a new and better 
model. The territory was divided into districts ; feudal rights were 
abolished in common with entails ; the liberty of the press was 
established with wholesome restrictions ; the rights of citizens were 
acknowledged, and their duties laid down. 

Some accomikt of these reforms may not be out of place. 

The king was authorised to create new peers from aoaong such Sici- 
lians as possessed landed property yielding 6,000 ounces (3,000/.) per 
annum. The Chamber of Commons was to consist of representatives of 
djBtricts, cities, and towns, possessed of firom 500 to 150 ounces per 
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annumi who were to be chosen by electors having incomes of 50 to 18 
ounces per annum* 

The king was empowered to make peace and war, to enter into treaties 
and alliances, to confer titles of nobility, and bestow decorations of honour ; 
to coin money ; to command the forces by sea and land, and to discharge 
the manifold duties of the royal office. 

The administration of the laws, as already stated, was intrusted to a 
body of independent judges. Every officer of justice, \^ho should take 
an accused person in custody, was to be furnished with a wartant setting 
forth the cause of th© arrest. The party thus arrested was to be exa- 
mined before a magistrate within twenty-four hours. £very prisoner 
accused of less than felony was to be allowed to give bail, and all 
evidence against him was to be taken in his presence. No judge or 
magistrate was to have recourse to torture ; no untried person to be put 
in irons or thrown into dungeons. All ministers of justice were to be 
subject to parliamentary censure. Trial by jury was deferred for future 
consideration. Justices of the peace were to be established in aU bom- 
muneS} and criminal courts in all districts. As to civil law, judges of 
the first and second instance were to be stationed in villages and towns, 
and civil tribunals in all districts. From the latter, appeal lay to city 
courts^ and thence to a cassation court, to be established in Palermo. 
Causes between husbandmen or between mechanics wete to be tried by 
juries of farmers or of tradesmen respectively* 

The king was not to leave Sicily without the consent of parliament. 
In case he recovered his Neapolitan dominions, his Majesty was to send 
his eldest sob to reign over Naples ; or, if he preferred Naples to Sicily^ 
his Majesty was then to surrender the crown of the latter to his eldest 
son, the realm of Sicily being declared to be independent of the realtn of 
Naples, and of every other country or foreign dominion. 

Ounces. £. 
The revenue of the state was fixed at . . 1,847,681 9^3,843 
Deducting from which sum the British sub- 
sidy of 560,000 280,000 



There remained to be paid by the Sicilians . 1,281,687 643,843 

• 

This net amount arose from direct taxes, such as the land-tax, and the 
tax <m grinding corn; from indirect taxes, such as the customs, the 
lottery^ fees of office^ &c., and from temporary sources, as the produce of 
8ec|uestered and confiscated property. The expenditure was estimated at 
2,016,089 ounces (1,008,045/.), being 168,402 ounces (84,201/.) more 
than the gross amount of revenue. This deficit was covered shortly after- 
wards by raising the land-tax from 5 to 7 J per cent., and by laying a 
small duty oil the export of wine. 

The interests of communes were intrusted to civic councils and mimi- 
cipal magistrates. The council was charged with the care of the public 
granaries, and with the audit of the public accounts ; and the municipal 
magistrates were the guardians of health, and the managers of the re- 
venue. The transit duties were abolished, and the interchange of 
produce between one province and another was relieved from all 
obstnietioii. 

The territoty, iimded from old times into three N^Si^s, ^^ii'a ^Va^.T^w^ft^ 
iat^f ttnBtJr-duree districta, each of whioh waa intmaled to «l c»:^\t^^^- 

1^1 
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arms, who, for handsome pay given to himself and followers, became 
answerable for all robberies committed within his walk between sunrise 
and sunset. This revived institution, we may remark, subsisted from 
1812 to 1837, when, upon gens d'armes being introduced from Naples, 
it disappeared altogether, to the great dissatisfaction of the Sicilian public. 
The reason assigned for its abolition was, that it was " useless, and un- 
suited to the times." 

The feudatories, or holders of fiefs, were, as before-mentioned, de- 
prived of their rights, but released from existing obligations. Among 
the latter, entails held a prominent place. £s*-feudatorie8 were now 
invested with new proprietary powers : such as were peers, were required 
to annex one-fourth of their formerly entailed estates as a maggiorasco^ 
or heir-loom, to their titles of nobility ; and such as were commoners 
were relieved from obligation ; but all were prohibited from alienating 
more than one -third of their whole estate, and were required to leave 
the remainder to be equally distributed among their children and de- 
scendants. 

Every Sicilian was allowed to print and publish his sentiments and 
opinions, without submitting his manuscript to a censor of the press ; 
but no work upon religious matters could be printed without the sanction 
of the church authorities. Works of a profane, immoral, or seditious 
tendency, made the author liable to undergo the penalties of law. Every 
citizen had the right of speaking on public affairs, and of seeking redress 
for wrongs and grievances. No one could be imprisoned or punished by 
virtue of an ex post facto law. All priests and magistrates were enjoined 
to expound and explain the constitution at stated times, in order that no 
citizen might plead ignorance of the established law. No citizen would 
be allowed to vote at an election after 1840, who should not be capable 
of reading a printed book. 

The royal assent was given to these acts in May, 1813, and the whole 
collection was published shortly afterwards, to the unspeakable joy of 
the Sicilian people. 

The ancient parliament had been dissolved on the 4th November, 
1812, and a new one, to which the country looked with hope and confi- 
dence, had been elected in the course of the following spring. Unhappily, 
these hopes were ill-founded. A contest for the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commons was followed by the stoppage of the subsidies, 
and a message from the crown proving ineffectual, the constitutional minis- 
ters resigned the seals of office to absolute royalists. The change of 
ministry was followed by the re-establishment of a *' meta," or assize 
on provisions, and by the impeachment of the British generals, who were 
charged with having endeavoured to bring the plague into Sicily from 
Malta, where it was raging in all its fury. After a delay of three months, 
the subsidies were voted, before means had been provided for raising 
them by direct or indirect taxes ; and parliament, after two prorogatioi^, 
was dissolved on the 28th October, 1813. Such was the end of the fim 
reformed parliament. That free assembly, destined by its coustituents 
to complete the constitutional edifice, proved, by its violence and incon- 
sistency, the cause of its precipitate downfall. Shortly before the disso- 
lution, the royalist ministry had given place to a liberal cabinet, con- 
structed under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck. The general 
election terminated in favour of the con«\ital\oiv'8LV'^^Tt^^aud the absolute 
royaliBta were almost everywhere tYirawiv out. TVi't taw \^^^«i»sc^ 
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assembled at Palermo, and chose committees for preparing bills, com- 
posed of men of all parties, who undertook the task with cheerfulness, 
and went to work in good earnest. 

Shortly before the opening of parliament, the king, who had lately 
been re-instated by a liberal ministry, dismissed his too generous oppo- 
nents, and replaced them by absolute royalists. On the 16th July, 
1814, Lord William Bentinck quitted Sicily for ever. Two days after 
his departure, parliament was opened by the king in person, who 
approved of the recent^reforms, and exhorted the Chambers to persevere 
in their noble undertaking. 

The Chamber of Peers had no sooner met, than it petitioned the king 
to dissolve parliament, on the pretence that the Chamber of Commons 
had been illegally chosen. This unreasonable prayer, to which the 
Commons offered no opposition, was readily granted, and the second 
reformed parliament was strangled in its birth. The Prince of Belmonte 
withdrew to France, and with him vanished the last hopes of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. A third reformed parliament, composed chiefly of 
royalists, met on the 22nd October, 1814, and sat, without doing aught 
but planning a new code, until the 17th May, 1815, when the Cham- 
bers were dissolved. The dissolution was final ; and a parliament has 
not since met together in Sicily. 

To disfigure the constitution, and to debase the government, now 
became the object of the triumphant court. Shortly before the last 
dissolution, a scheme for this purpose, drawn up by the royalist minis- 
ters, had been placed by the king in the hands of Castelnuovo, who 
was asked to examine it at leisure. It proved to be a series of thirty 
articles, tending to destroy the constitution, of which the substance was 
as follows. 

I. The king to have the exclusive right of proposing a law. 

II. Either chamber of parliament to have the same privilege, with 
the king's consent, and to be allowed to petition the king to exercise his 
initiative or proposing power. 

HI. Persons occupying places under government to be allowed to 
hold seats in the Chamber of Commons. 

IV. The liberty of the press to be allowed, under the restrictions 
prescribed in France by Louis XVIII. 

V. The ordinary revenue of the state to be settled by parliament once 
in five years. The subsidies, composing the extraordinary revenue, to 
be settled by the king. 

VI. The sovereignty of Naples and Sicily to be united, as heretofore. 

VII. In case the king resided at Naples, 8,000 troops to be left in 
Sicily, at the charge of the Sicilian treasury. 

Castelnuovo, seeing clearly the insidious tendency of the scheme, re- 
turned the paper to the king without saying a single word, and, with- 
drawing from public life, retired into the country. It is needless to 
observe, that the scheme was never realized. Parliament, we have seen, 
had been dissolved on the 17th of May. On the 18th, the king em- 
barked for Messina, whence he proceeded to Naples ; and from the 4th 
of June, 1815, when Ferdinand arrived in the capital of the kingdom, 
the Sicilian constitution ceased to be admowledged or mentioivftd \s^ 
public authority. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Rbign of Ferdinand I. oyer the Two Sicilies. Part. II., from 1815 to 1825. 

Naples. — Ferdinand, on his return from Sicily, found his Neapolitan 
dominions in an improved condition. Agriculture and manufactures 
flourished under better institutions than formerly. The ciyil laws, 
which, in 1805, had been scattered over a hundred volumes, aild the 
criminal laws, which had been lost or dispersed among the public 
archives, were now collected, embodied, and harmonized ; the deranged 
finances had been reduced to order; taxation had been remodelled; 
the funding system firmly established ; and the internal government, 
formerly loose and unstable, had been consolidated under the name of a 
civil adn^inistration. The stjite of the military force wjis, indeed, deplor- 
able. The army was broken up, and the navy almost destroyed; the couptry 
was, therefore, defenceless. The state of public instruction was more 
satisfactory, as popular education and religious worship l^ad been placed 
upon better and' more lasting foundations. 

Between Ferdinand's restoration in 1815, and his death in 1825, tl^e 
progress of the Neapolitan population was slow hut steady. From about 
five millions, its amount in 1815, it rose to ^,034,191 in 1819, and in 
1824 it exceeded five millions and a half; thus increasing at the rate of 
about five-tenths pf one per cent, per annum. 

The prosperity of manufactures was rather fleeting than permanent. 
Created by the Berlin and Milan decrees, it expired with the parent 
system. The Neapolitan weavers, unable to compete with the British, 
either in the quality ox price of their goods, dismissed their workmen, 
sold off their stocks, and shut up their factories. 

The restoration of Ferdinand was followed by the re-establishment of 
the bank of the Two Sicilies on a broader and fimjer basis, find by the 
conclusion of commercial treaties with England, France, apd Spain. 
These countries (the shipping of which had been exempted from search 
for about one hundred and fifty years), renounced their privileges, upon 
receiving a reduction of ten per cent, upon the amount, of duties payable 
on their respective products imported into the Two Sicilies. The s^me 
reduction of duties was granted to the national flag in August, 1823, 
upon imports of whatsoever origin, upon the plea that foreign flags en- 
joyed advantage over the Sicilian to which they "^ere i^ot entitled. 

The plan of government established by the French invaders was sud- 
denly and materially altered, on the 8th December, 1816. By a roy^ decree, 
issued from Caserta, it was made known that the Congiress of Vienna, hav- 
ing recognized Ferdinand as king of the Two Sicilies, his Majesty (lay- 
ing aside the title of Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples and Third of Sicily,) 
would be styled thenceforth Ferdinand the First ; that a general chancery 
should be established for the united kingdom, in which all the laws and 
decrees should be deposited and registered ; and that a court of chancery 
should be instituted, in which public business, destined to come befijre 
the king in council, should undergo scrutiny and discussion. 

The liew institutions, thus abruptly introduced, lasted for about six 
years. In 1822 the court of chancery was abolished, to make room for 
a consulta of state. * 

The administration of justice, established by the French rulers, suli- 
0i8ted until J8J9, when a new code o£ \a?ia^ xcko^'^^^ \si %.^^»$,\afia^ 
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sure, on the Code Napoleon, and entitled the Code of the Two SiciHea, 
made its appearance as the authorized standard of national jurispru- 
dence. 

The reconstruction tif the bench followed the reformation of the laws. 
The civil administration underwent no material change : the territorial 
division was slightly altered by the formation of a fifteenth province : 
the financial system continued the same. The revenue of the state 
amounted, in 1819, to 21,519,740 ducats, (3,586,623/.) In 1817, a 
sinking fund, endowed with a capital of 600,000 ducats (100,000/.), 
was established for the liquidation of the national debt. Proper attention 
was paid to the defence of the country : the army was recruited and re- 
organized : the line, raised by conscription, was carried by degrees up to 
59,000 men ; and a militia, composed of landowners, and consisting of 
twenty-one regiments, was enrolled for the better preservation of intei*^ 
nal order. 

The government of the church was settled on a new plan. By a 
concordat, made between the king and the Pope in 1818, it was stipu- 
lated that the number of bishoprics in Naples should be 109 ; that each 
should have a net revenue of not less than 3,000 ducats (500/.) per an^ 
num ; that the incomes of the cathedral and the parochi^ clergy should 
be regulated by circumstances ; that dissolved monasteries should be 
re-established, in so far as was practicable ; that the right of nominatipg 
bishops should belong to the king, and the right of confirming such 
appointments to the pope j; and, lastly, that the bishops should be autho- 
rized to prevent the clandestine circulation of irreligious books. By 
virtue of this concordat, the monastip orders and the Jesuits were recalled 
and re-instated in 1821. 

Sicily, — We now turn our attention to Sicily, the relations of which 
island towards Naples were settled by a second Caserta decree of the 
11th December, 1816, or three days after the first. By this decree it 
was ordered, that all civil and ecclesiastical offices in SicUy should be 
filled by Sicilians, to the exclusion of Neapolitans, who, on the other 
hand, should occupy the civil and ecclesiastical offices of Naples, to the 
exclusion of Sicilians. Moreover it was provided, that the archbishopric 
of Palermo, the appointment to which had been open to Neapolitans and 
Sicilians alike, should be reserved for Sicilian ecclesiastics ; and that 
Sicilians should be admitted to all the great offices of the state, in pro- 
portion to the number of the Sicilians to the population of the kingdom. 
As, therefore, the Sicilians formed only one-iburth of the whole popula- 
tion, so they should be admitted tq one «- fourth only of the seats in the 
council of state, leaving the remaining three-fourths to be filled by Nm- 
politans. It was provided, that the same rule should be observed in th^ 
appointments to great offices in the royal household, the departments of 
state, and the diplomatic service ; ^ that commisqions in the army and 
nayV) and minor offices at cqurt, should be given to Neapolitans and 
SicJlians indiscriminately; that the government of the Two Sicilies 
should be vested in 'the king's person ; that when the sovereign resided 
in Sieily, a prince of the blood9 or a nobleman of high rank, should be 
left in Naples to act as lord-lieutenant ; and that when the king resided 

* The principle of tefiaraie rigkti, thus laid down* ismaiuod^ va imsA us^\%a»l ^ 
wibiEB ii yielded to the pnaaiple at aowneon pauemtmy lAdik la ncH vtv tg$XxvV9^« 
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at Naples, the same rule should be observed vice versd with regard to 
Sicily : that the quota to be contributed by Sicily towards the revenue of 
the united kingdom should never, '* without the consent of the Sicilian 
parliament," exceed 1,847,687 ounces (923,843^.) per annum, (that 
amount having been the sum voted by the parliament of 1813). 

The last paragraph calls for a few remarks on its nature and tendency. 
The sum of 1,847,687 ounces, stated to be the sum voted by parliament 
in 1813, was the gross amount of revenue, from which, if the British 
subsidy of 560,000 ounces, be deducted, there remains a net amount of 
1,287,687 ounces only, which was the sum of all the taxes imposed in Sicily 
in 1813. The parenthesis, therefore, by insidiously confounding the 
partial sum of taxation with the gross amount of revenue, involves a 
practical untruth. Moreover, as no provision is made for the regular 
meeting of the legislature, the pretended security of parliamentary con- 
sent is hollow and worthless. The power of exacting whatsoever '* quota ** 
it may choose to fix, is thus given to the general government. In point 
of fact, the prescribed limit has been repeatedly passed, without the re- 
quired consent of the Sicilian parliament having been tirst obtained, or 
even solicited, by the Crown. 

The frame of government established by the Caserta decrees was dis- 
turbed for a moment by the Neapolitan and Sicilian revolutions of 1820. 
Upon the restoration of order in 1821, the several institutions of both 
countries were replaced on their former footing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Rbign of Francis over the Two Sicilies, from 1825 to 1830. 

Ferdinand I. was succeeded, on his death in 1825, by his eldest son, 
Francis, whose reign of five years presents nothing remarkable respect- 
ing Sicily, and but little concerning Naples. With respect to the latter 
country, the chief objects of interest are the revival of domestic manu- 
factures, the establishment of bounties for distant navigation, the endow- 
ment of a sinking fund, the introduction of the regiay or farming of the 
taxes, and the taking of a census. 

Each of these objects deserves brief consideration. A new tariff of the 
customs, imposing heavy duties upon foreign merchandize, having been 
published by Ferdinand shortly before his death, the weaving of cottons 
and woollens started up afresh iu Naples. The manufacturers, who 
were mostly Germans, received great encouragement from Francis. 
Accommodated with public buildings to be turned into factories, and 
provided with work-people fed and clothed by the state, they readily 
placed their establishments on a firm foundation* 

With the view of promoting navigation among the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, reductions of twenty per cent, upon import duties on East and 
West India goods, and of ten per cent, on Baltic goods (over and above 
the ten per cent, allowed to the Sicilian flag), were granted to national 
vessels for the first voyage, provided they took outward cargoes of do- 
mestic produce. Under the reigning sovereign (we may mention before- 
hand), these bounties have beai granted to national vessels for the second 
tovage alsOf under the same conditions. 
in 1826, the sinking fund obtained a t\r[^^ ^xi^O'<«nxi^\i\^^\d$^\vra 
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its yearly income to 1,038,470 ducats, (173,078/.) Destined to pay 
off 2,770,850 ducats of the national rentes in 31 years and 5 months, 
(leaving the remaining 1,420,000 ducats as a permanent fund for invest- 
ments and deposits,) this institution has hitherto answered its purpose. 

A r^ia, or farming of the indirect taxes, was now introduced. Its 
principal object, which was to secure to the treasury a certain amount of 
annual revenue, has been fully attained. Any casual surplus is divided 
between the regia and the treasury, in the proportion of 55 per cent, to 
the former and 45 to the latter. 

The revenue of the kingdom at the close of this reign amounted to 
26,669,787 ducats (4,444,964/.), and the expenditure to 27,298,616 
ducats (4,549,436/.); so that a deficit remained of 628,829 ducats 
(104,805/.) 

At the beginning of 1827, a census was taken of the Neapolitan popu- 
lation. In the published results the males have been divided into two great 
classes — the employed and the unemployed. The first class was subdi- 
vided into two sections, viz., people in the public service, and people in 
private occupations ; the first section embraced the army and navy, the 
regular and secular clergy, the civil servants, and public teachers ; the 
second section included the members of the liberal professions, and 
persons in productive employments. Their respective numbers are 
shown in the following table. 



Anny and Navy . • • • 
Regular and Secular Clergy 

Ci?il Servants 

Public Teachers . • • • 

Total in the Public Service 

Lawyers 

Doctors, &c. ... . • 
Merchants • 

Total of Professional People 



8,043 

9,105 

10,957 



Husbandmen 

Shepherds . .... 

Mechanics • . • . • 

Total of Working People 
Total in Private Occupations 
Total of Males Employed . 
■— Unemployed 

Total of Male Population 



1,475,314 

65,226 

316,122 



40,745 

36,067 

25,035 

5,642 



28,105 



1,856,662 



107,489 



• • 



1,884,767 






1,992.256 
636,892 



2,629,148 



It appears, therefore, that in 1826 about three-fourths of the male 
population were variously employed, and the remaining fourth was 
unemployed. The proportion borne by the latter class to the whole 
population is undoubtedly large ; but to him who bears in mind that 
this fourth includes the very young and very old, with all those incapa- 
citated by physical or other causes, it will not appear excessive. It is 
smaller than the reports of travellers, which represent the Neapolitans as 
a nation of idlers, might have led us to eitpect. 

Upon the death of Francis in 1830, Ferdinand, his eldest son, the 
present monarch, succeeded to the throne under the title of Ferdinand II. 

In the concluding chapters we shall describe the present eQi\\d\\krc^ ^\ 
the kin^om and of its population. 
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Statistics of the present Depression of Trade at Bolton ; showing the 
mode in which it affects the different Classes of a McLnufacttiring 
Population, By Henry Ashworth, Esq., one of the Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester. 

To those who are unacquainted with the practical working of the Cotton 
manufacture, it may appear an easy task to curtail its production, in 
order to meet a casual diminution in demand. The spinner or manufac- 
turer, however, four-fifths of whose capital is expended in buildings, ma*- 
chinery, &c., cannot close his establishment without incurring such heavy 
losses as would be ruinous to him, unless he possessed an ample reserved 
fund. Even to diminish his production, by working short time, is 
attended with heavy sacrifices. As great misapprehension has been 
shown to exist upon this point in inQuential quarters, the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce have obtained the suljoined estimate, the 
correctness of which they believe may be relied upon, relating to a mill of 
52,000 spindles. 

£. s. d* 
Capital mvested in land, buildings, steam engines, gas works, ware- 
houses, and all fixed requisites, 20,000/. at 5 per cent, per annum • 1 ,000 

For repairs and dilapidations thereon, 2^ per cent. • 500 

Capital invested in machinery, 20,000/. at 5 p«r cent, per annum • 1,000 
For deterioration by wear and tear, and for reoewal when worked out, 

7^ per cent, per annum •••• 1,500 

Capital for carrying on trade, stock and cotton 12,000/. at 5 per cent. • 600 
Insurance upon fixed propert}' £15,000 
Machioery . • • • • 18,000 
Stock of cotton and yam . 7,000 

£40,000 at 14«. per cent, • • ^80 0- 

Annual duty on insurance, 3«. • • 60 

Taxes, poor's rates, county, and other rates . • • ^20 

Manager's salary «.,••.,«., 200 

Overlooker •••.., t 75 

Engineer, 35«.; Assistant, 18«. weekly . • • , |37 16 

Watchman • • . • t , 52 0. 

Salesman r • t ^QO 

Book-keeper, porters, and packers ••<»«, 170 

^or8es, carts, and carters •••••, ^ • 300 P 

School-room and schoolmaster, loss by , • • t 40 P 

Annual fixed charges f ^ f « t 6,334 

Or, 121/. 16«. weekly. i i 

A mill containing 52,000 spindles will produce 12,000 lbs. of yarn, 
the production of which will cost as follows : — 

£. «. d. 

Fixed weekly outlay, as by preceding estimate p , • • • 1^1 16 
440 workpeople, at an average of 10«. per week. 220 
Coals for power and for warming the mill, equal 

together to 110 horsepower 16 

Weekly contingencies : — Oil, tallow, cloth/Ieather 

straps, bani», skips, caos, breakages, repairs 

by jobbing, mechanics, whitewashing, painting, 

windows, repairing floors and other current 

expenditure, formed upon an average of six 

months •• 56 00 

■ ■ . .■■ ■ li... 292 Q 
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The cost thorefbre in fixed cupitali labour, aa4 
contingencies, of a mill producing 12^000 lbs. £. g, d, 
of yarn is ...,,,•••. 413 16 or 8jk2. per lb. 

But when time^ of pressure arise, and the proprietor is compelled to work 
his mill only three days] per week, the cost of production will be as 
fbllows:— r 

£. 8, d. 

Half the customary wages 110 

,t „ coals 8 

,t ,f contingencies • • • 28 

146 
The weekly fixed expenees • • • • , 121 16 

267 16 

The poduction, thus reduced to 6,000 lbs., will cost lOfd, ; ^ 
Causing a difl^rence of 2^. in the cost of production, — ^which is equi^l to 
i| loss of 60/. 18<, per week, or 3»167/. Bt. per year. 

To those who will duly weigh the i^bove calculation!, made by practical 
men, it will no longer be di$cult to uuderstand why an undiminished, 
ox even increased* production goefi on contemporaneously with losing 
prices. The manufacturer and spinner have only a choice of evils, and 
they choose the least. If the loss upon a full production be found, 
upon calculation, to be less than that incurred by worlang short time, 
they prefer the smaller fiiacriflce. And the Directors unhesitatingly 
declare their conviction, that it ifi upon the latter principle that a great 
proportion of the establishments in this district have been carried on at 
a loss during the last years. To the operatives who have thus been fully 
employed, the peculiar exigencies of the capitalists have so far beep 
favourable ; but it is an advantage which, should the present state of 
things continue, they cannot long enjoy. 

As it usually happens that the principal amount of suffering falls upon 
the working classes, and as I find that pearly the same results are 
common to all manufacturing ta^\ms, I will adduce the best estimate I 
can obtain of the state of this neighbourhood, based, so far as regards 
th^ numbers unemployed, on statements made in writing by the several 
trade committees or the town, and on returns mad^ by the proprietors 
of its severs^l mills to one of the parish officers. 

There are in Bolton, which contains a population of about 50,000, 
50 mills, usually employing 8,124 workpeople ; of these, there are 30 
mills and 5,061 work-people, either standing idle or working only four 
days a-week. 

Iron founders^ engineers^ millwrights* and machine makers, — In 
1836, the number employed was 2,110; there are employed at present 
1,325; discharged 185. A considerable number of these have left the 
country, some for the continent, others to America, carrying away their 
skill and our experience to aid our rivals. In 1836, these men were 
working over-time, and in some departments were making from 9 to 12 
days a-week; whilst at present they are working on an average only 
four or five days a-week. 

Ga/rpeniers, — fin 1836, the number employed was 150; at present 
they are reduced to 49, leaving 101 who are permanenUy u3Aftm\lQ>^^d.\ — 
and 'm addition there aie abo 24 oat of the 4^ ft^d. \Q\y^ ^m^^l^^^^^ 
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are disengaged at the present time, — ^making 125 out of the 150 who are 
thrown idle. 

Brick-setters — In 1836, the number employed was 120; at present 
it is reduced to 16; leaving 104 who are unemployed: in many places 
they have left town, on the tramp, and some are gone to America. 

Stone-masons. — In 1836, the number employed was 150; there are 
50 employed at present; leaving 100 who are unemployed, and in 
many cases suffering most severely. Some have gone to Australia. 

Tailors. — In 1836, the number of tailors and slopworkers in the 
town was 500, and these were fully employed; at present there are only 
250, and they are but partially employed, leaving 250 who are un- 
employed. Some have left the town, and bthers are gone to America or 
Australia. 

Shoemakers. — In 1836, the number fully employed was 80; at 
present there are only about 40 employed, and in many cases they have 
only one or two days' work in the week, leaving 40 who are unemployed; 
and those who are in work, and in the association, are called upon to 
furnish casual relief to about 70 tramps per month, who are passing 
through the town in search of employment. 

The following is the estimated loss per week to the town upon the 
foregoing trades : — 

Miii», — ^Take the 5,000 factory workers, who are either uiiemployed or 
working four days a-week, and consider them as a whole, as recei?ing 
half wages of lOg, per week for full time, — say 5,000 at 5«. • . • 1 ,250 

Iron Founders, Engineers, Millwrights, and Machine-makers. — Take 
the sum of their wages ia 1836, when there were 2,110 hands, some 
of whom received nine or twelve days' wages per week, and deduct there- 
from the supposed wages of the 1,325, who are now either fully or 

partially employed, and the reduction will be • 1,400 

Carpenters, — In 1836, 150 employed at 24«. per week, is £180 0) ^^^ 

Deduct 25 now employed at 24*. 30 Oj " 

Brick-setters, — In 1836, 120 employed at 24«. per week, is 145 0) ,„- 

Deduct 16 now employed at 24# 19 4 j 

Masons. — In 1836, 150 employed at 21«. per week, is . 157 10 0) ,«/. 

- - - ■ sa ........ 5210 o| ^"* 



Deduct 16 now employed 52 

»Yor».— In 1836, 500 employed at 20» 500 0) 050 

Deduct 250 now employed partially 250 Oj 

\oemakers. — In 1836, 80 employed at 15«. • • • . 60 0) oa 

Deduct 40 now employed, partially 30 0) 

Or, 171,600/. per annum . £3,300 



Add to these for the trades not estimated, say 30,000/., and we arrive 

at a loss upon wages alone of • 201,600 

But if we estimate the comparison of their comfort by the year 1835, 
when they had full work, and wheat was 39*. Ad. per quarter, we 
must add the increased cost of their food ; and taking workhouse 
allowance, or 2«. 6i. per head per week on the whole population of 
50,000 persons or 10</. per head, the loss upon food will be • • 1 18,960 



» 



£320,560 



Thus showing a reduction in their circumstances equal to 1000/. for 
every working day ; a sum far beyond the means of charity to alleviate. 
Indeed were the poors* rates and charity ixmd^ \o \i^ mcxea&ed to the 
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extent of 6,000/. a-year, they would be deemed burthensome to "many, 
though it is only the estimated loss of a single week. 

The people are a noble-minded class : they naturally dread pauperism, 
and make all sorts of shifts and sacrifices to live above it, by pledging and 
selling their furniture, and even their clothing ; their food is deficient, 
their phpical strength greatly reduced, and the rate of mortality is rapidly 
increasing. Of the prevalence of destitution, some estimate may be 
formed from the following disclosures, which have been attested as the 
result of a recent inquiry. 

Summary of particulars derived from a Survey of the Cases cf Distress 
in the borough of Bolton^ December 1841, made under the direction 
of a Committee of Inhabitants^ by Agents signing the Returns, 

1,003 families were visited, consisting of 5,305 persons.' 

£. «. d. 
Their net earnings per week were •.••.'..• 329 15 7 
Parish relief and donations from funds or charities • • • 52 8 5 

£392 4 
Amount of weekly rents^ if pai'd •••••••• 82 34 

Left for food, fire, clothing, &c. &c 310 8 

Making an average of from Is. 2d. to Is, 2]^rf. per head per week. 

The number of families out of 1,003 having beds were .950; and in 
the whole there were found 1,553 beds. 716 were filled with flocks, the 
remainder with chaff, straw, or cotton waste. 

466 blankets were found among them,'being about 10| persons to each 
blanket. 

53 families were wholly without beds, and 425 persons were sleeping 
on the floor. 

In articles of furniture— 

1,380 tables were found amongst the whole. 

642 tool I ®^ 3,518 seats, being two seats for every three persons. 

511 families were accustomed to pawning. 
609 families had no change of linen. 
The Bolton Poor Protection Society relieved between 22nd December, 
1841, and 22nd January, 1842, 

6,167 persons whose income averaged 1 1}<^. per head per week. 

Amount expended in relief . • • . £305 18 9) 
and rejected 828 whose income averaged 1«. 9^d. per head per 

week 73 14 5* 

£379 13 3 

Applicants 6,995, average income It. Id. 

Amongst the 5,305 persons visited in Bolton, and the 6,167 relieved 
by the Poor Protection Society, there are many whose earnings were only 
llrf. per head per week. Perhaps it would aflbrd a painful interest to 
describe how so small a sum requires to be expended. The following 
shows its outlay, and in addition, that of tbree ol\vtt l^m^<&<%^ ^^Ocl ^^\!l- 
Biating of a man and his wife with four chVldxexi. 
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Statement of Four Cases, showing the manner in which a Man and his 
• Wife with four Children spend their weekly Earnings, 



Amouot of) 
Earnings. / 



{ 



No. 1. 
5s» 6d, 



No. 2. 
10«. 



No. 3. 
Us. 6</. 



No»4. 
26«. 6d, 



[ 



Bread and flour • . 
Oatmeal . . • • 
Potatoes • • • • 

Milk 

Butter .... 
Butcher's meat • • 
Bacon • • • • 
Cheese • . . • 
Ale or beer . • • 
Total of agricul-l 
tural food . . J 
Sugar and treacle • 
Tea and cofiee • . 
Soap and caudles 
Tobacco, snufiP, and 
condiments • • 
Medicine and attend- 
anc6 • • • •) 
Total of excise-) 
able articles . / 
Clothing • • • • 
Education * • « 
Sick societies • • 

Coal 

Rent . . . . • 
Savings • • . « 
Total of articles^ 
needful and inci- > 
dental . . .J 

Total . 



8» d, 8, d, 
1 9 
1 
10 
11 



2 



4 8 



4 



4 



• • 



6 



6 



5 6 



t, d, 8, d, 
2 6 
1 10 
1 8 
6 



8 



7 2 



5 

• • 
6 

2 



— 1 1 



6 



• 4 

9 
6 



1 9 



10 



». d, #• d, 

3 G 

1 6 

1 9 

9 

10 

9 

4 

7 



•10 



11 
7 
8 

4 



2 G 



9 

■ • 
G 

9 

1 



3 






15 G 



s, tL t, d» 

4 

2 

1 8 

10 

1 4 
1 9 
3 
10 
6 



■13 2 



1 9 
1 2 
1 

11 
4 



5 2 



2 


1 
2 
1 




6 
6 
4 
6 
4 



8 2 



26 6 



M*ii*«*i 



The first range of this table shows the ailioutit of each kind of agri- 
cultural food consumed by the various families from the lowest point of 
No. 1. to the trebled allowance of the family No. 4. By the second 
item, the exciseable articles, it is se^ at what point of theii* earnings 
that description of their luxuries begins, and the rate at Which it increases 
and comes in aid of the revenue. The third item, clothing and inci- 
dentals, advances rapidly in amount after 15^. per week; and with this 
enlargement of income we observe the prudential habits, money savings, 
benefit societies, a dread of pauperism, and an inclination to educate, 
and take every care to provide for their oflfepring. 

I do not mean to represent the whole population as enduring the distress- 
ing privations above described, but there is a large number of persons 
who are just above, although fast descending into, that state, and others 
who are enjoying various grades of comfort j whilst in all the colicems of 
the leading manufacturers, whose command of money has enabled them to 
■work their mills on full time, regardless of losses, there are large numbei^ 
above want, and some who enjoy small luxuries, such as a house with 
three Bleeping rooms, enabling them to cultivate delicacy in their 
/kwilies, who have a good stock o£ \)OoVus tomXm^, ^\:idL ^^\t%> 
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and educate their children even at some sacrifice of their earnings,— 
indications which lead to a gratifying estimate of their tastes and feelings. 
It is now, however, becoming a question how long the employers can 
continue to carry on their business under this pressure. 

An examination of the returns made by the agents of the Bolton Poor 
Protection Society, which have been placed by Mr. Ashworth in the 
hands of the Coimcil of the Statistical Society for that purpose, yields 
some very interesting results, which will serve to illustrate and corro- 
borate several of the statements contained in the foregoing paper. 

With regard, first, to the occupations of the 1,003 families visited by 
this Society, it appears that in 472 cases, or nearly one-half, the head 
of the family was employed in the cotton manufacture, to which number 
must probably be added a considerable portion of the 106 families of 
widows and deserted females. Persons engaged in handicraft form 
between a fourth and a fifth of the whole number, and labourers between 
a tixth and a seventh. The number of mechanics is small. 

1 ia 6^ was in full work, and 1 in 5^ in part work« 
1 39 ,, ,, 4 

25 ,, ,, 6i 

20 ,, ,, 5 

17 ,, ,, 5 

15 ,, ,, , lOi 

It will also be seen that there was a correspondingly greater average 

of earnings among the families engaged in the cotton manufacture, and 

that the weavers obtained the highest rate, viz. : — 

• 1«. b^, per individual weekly. 
. I 5i 
. 1 3J( 

• 1 1 
. 1 Of 

• 7}' 

The distress among the mechanics is greater than among any other 
class ; and upon these it presses the more severely, as their earnings, in 
times of ordinary trade, are probably above the average of the other classes. 

These facts serve to corroborate the statement that the necessity which 
urges the manu&cturer to keep his machinery at work tends greatly to 
the advantage of the factory hands, and that the effect of a stagnation 
of trade is first and most severely felt by the mechanic and artisan. 



Of the weaveri • 
ipinnera • 
cotton hands 
artisans • 
labourers . 
mechanics. 



1 

1 
1 
1 



i 9 



Weavers 
Cotton hands 
Spinners • 
Labourers • 
Artisans . « 
Mechanics . 



9 ) 

9 t 

9 9 

> J 

9 9 



Oceapatioas. 



dde-) 
ales. / 



"VVeavers 

Spinners 

jetton hands 

^^idows and de 

•erted fern 
^ged . . 
*Iandicraft . 
*-abourerB • 
^ucksters • 
Mechanics . 
^o occupation 



Number 
of Fu- 
milict. 



Total, » 1,003 







InfuU 
Work. 



250 
11 
17 

37 

1 
60 
50 

5 
10 

2 



443 



In part 

Work. 



296 

100 

81 

140 

2 

246 

174 

21 

14 

6 



Out of 
Work. 



103 
56 

62 

73 

14 

186 

113 

3 

26 

20 



Earning. 



121 13 8 

27 14 

29 7 5 

26 9 8 

14 

64 15 8 

46 6 11 

3 7 11 

4 18 10 
% 1 ^ 






1,080 1 656 




Parochial 
Relief. 



Avenge 
Earninn p«i 

Individual, 
exclusive of 

Ptirticbial 
Relief. 
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The earnings of the 1,003 families are stated as follows : — 



Receiving 



y 9 
J > 

9 f 

> J 

> 9 

9 9 

> 9 
9 9 

9 9 
9 9 



9. a. 


«. 


rf. 






1 per week . . 


• 


• • 




. 10 


1 and not exceeding 


1 


6 . 




. 19 


1 6 ,, 


2 


. 




. 32 


2 ,, 


2 


6 . 




. 30 


2 6 ,, 


5 


. 




. 182 


5 ,, 


7 


6 . 




. 174 


7 6 ,, 


10 


. 




. 206 


10 ,, 


12 


6 . 




. 106 


12 6 ,, 


15 


. 




. 58 


15 ,, 


20 


. 




. 38 


20 ,, 


30 


. 




. 4 
864 


Not earning any wages 


• • 


• 


• 


. 139 



Total 1,003 



The total amount, as shown in the preceding table, was 329/. 15^. 7c/., 
to which was added from the parish funds 36/. 39. 4g/., making a total of 
365/. ISs. lie/. From this the deduction for rent alone, supposing it 
to be paid, was 82/. 3?. 4i., or 4^. 6c/. in the pound. The following 
is an analysis of the weekly rates of payment : — • 

9, d, t, d* 

Number of families paying 6 ••••.••• 38 

, , 6 and not exceeding 16 • 1 79 

,, 10 ,, 1 6 . 368 

,, 16 ,, 2 . 238 

,, 2 ,, 2 6 . 63 

,, 2 6 ,, 3 . H 

897 
Not paying any rent • • 106 

Total 1,003 

The effect of a suspension of business in forcing the work-people to 
pledge and sell their clothing and furniture, and reducing them rapidly 
to a state of destitution, is shown in a striking manner by some facts 
that were noticed in this inquiry. One or two of the agents employed 
took an account of the number of pawn tickets which each family pos- 
sessed, and of the value of their furniture, according to the estimate 
which they were induced to form of it. The number of families with 
regard to which these facts are recorded, amount to more than 200, but 
as they are not selected cases, they will serve as specimens of the whole 
body, although of course there may have been some families who were 
in a somewhat more favourable condition. 

The number of families possessing not more than five 

pawn tickets, was .•19 

From 5 to 10 31 

From 10 to 15 30 

From 15 to 20 42 

From 20 to 25 31 

From 25 to 30 30 

From 30 to 35 17 

From 35 to 40 ; . . 7 

From 40 to 45 6 

From 45 to 50 4 

From 50 to 55 \ 

From 129 \ 
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This last individual was a tailor, having a wife and three children, 
and earning 5^. per week. His furniture was estimated at 3^. 

The value of the furniture in the 246 cases observed averaged only 
5^. 6d, 

It did not exceed 1 in 20 cases. 

Above 1 and not exceeding 2 • . 13 

Above 2 ,, 3 . , 26 

Above 3 ,, 4 • . 58 

Above 4 ,, 5 . . 28 

Above 5 ,, 6 . . 21 

Above 6 ,, 7 . . 18 ' 

Above 7 ,, 8 • . 11 

Above 8 ,, 9 • • 14 

Above 9 ,, 10 . . 12 

Above 10 y, 16 • . 12 

Above 15 ,, 20 . • 13 



Total . • • • 246 

Those who are acquainted with the feelings and habits of the working 
classes, and know the pride which they usually entertain in possessing 
solid and sometimes.even showy pieces of furniture, will appreciate the 
extent of the distress which in these cases had forced them to denude 
their apartments, and deprive themselves both of the comfort and ap- 
pearance of respectability which they afforded. As for the most part 
the inquiry with regard to furniture and pawn tickets relates to the •* 
same families,, there is evidence of their having once, and that recently, 
possessed superior means. It does not appear whether the pawn tickets 
apply to furniture or clothing ; but if to the latter only, there can be 
little doubt that whatever furniture these destitute families formerly 
possessed had already been disposed of, and that their clothing, seldom 
too ample in the best of times, had been their next and last resource. 



Report of Private Medical Practice for 1840. By Charles Cowan, 
M.D. E. and P., Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital and 
Reading Dispensary, F.S.S, &c. 

The following Report has been drawn up in accordance with the plan of 
registration detailed in the Ninth Volume of the " Transactions of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association." It includes all cases, 
gratuitous and others, which have presented themselves during the past 
year, exclusive of those treated in the public institutions of the town. 
The details are limited to the facts which the register actually contains, 
our object being simply to illustrate the value and practical working of 
the forms we have ventured to recommend, without concealing the diflS- 
culties or imperfections attached to even a brief entry of any large num- 
ber of cases. Were one hunted practitioners annually to publish the 
results of their experience on any uniform and comprehensive plan, much 
valuable information, as to the locality and treatment of disease, would 
be obtained, and many points in the natural history of i^^xUcvAajt Q.QrKv- 

VOL. v.— -PART J, ^ 
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plaints, now uncertain or contested, might be satisfactorily demonstrated 
and for ever set at rest. 

The value of registration might, we think, be materially increased, 
and greater facility aflForded, were a short outline of the leading and more 
prominent features of disease faithfully sketched, so that in the record of 
cases the negative or affirmative of particular facts might be invariably 
noticed. This would ensure a certain number of definite results, and 
render the labour of diflFerent observers convergent and comparable; 
while it would habituate the mind to rapid and correct observation, direct 
our attention to what was really important, and impart the satisfaction 
of feeling that we were not toiling in vain. A synopsis so constructed 
would soon be familiar to the memory, and by a few brief words more 
really essential points might be secured than are often included in pages 
of unmethodised description. 

The plan we have pursued in drawing up the present Report is that 
of first revising the whole, and deducing the general results ; and then 
analysing particular groups of disease ; detailing individual cases of more 
than common interest, and appending any brief explanatory remarks 
which the facts might suggest.* 

To accomplish this it was necessary to construct, in the first place, 
general, and then secondary tables, and to frame these in relation to the 
nature and number of the details as noted in the register. This was a 
work requiring time and labour, but those who may undertake a similar 
task will not fail to discover its utility and advantage. There is a value 
in numerical researches which cannot be too highly estimated. The 
mere aggregation of numerous analogous facts elicits unexpected results, 
and often falsifies the conclusions of unrecorded experience. We are 
enabled to recognise peculiarities in the history, diagnosis, or treatment 
of disease, which would otherwise have been overlooked ; and the nature 
and extent of our practice is very differently impressed upon the mind 
than when pourtrayed in the dim chambers of unaided memory. 

We shall now proceed to report generally upon the cases before us, 
appending occasional explanatory remarks. 

General Report. 

Total number of Patients 1349 

Males 433 

Females 916 

Of these 993 were inhabitants of Reading. 
356 were from country districts. 

Ofthen.alesabove20 . {^a^ed ;;;;;; ^^ 

Ofthewomeaaboveie ■ {^^^f '. '. [ . '. '.m 
Season*. — Winter, 254. Spring, 375. Summer, 372. Automni 348. 



-4- 



* As this latter portion of the report belongs to medical rather than to statittical 
science, it has been here omitted. 
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Occupations. 



Housewives . • » . . 369 

Domestics 114 

Labourers .54 

Sempstresses 29 

Carpenters .25 

Shoemakers • . • . • 20 

Smiths 18 

Iron founders • . • . . 11 

Shopkeepers 12 

Publicans ••«••• 9 



Clerks 6 

Bakers 6 

Hatters 5 

Weavers 4 

Bargemen 4 

Ostlers 4 

Wheelwrights • • • • . 3 

Laundresses 3 

Brewer's men • • • • • 3 

Millers 2 



Bricklayers 6 

The remainder present only single instances and need not be detailed. A large 
number had no occupation. 

Ages. 

No. of Cases. 

42 

62 

91 

211 

352 

231 



i 9 
9 9 
99 



Under 12 months 
From 1 to 3 years 
3 to 10 

10 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 50 

50 to 60 

60 to 70 

70 to 80 

80 to 90 



> 9 
99 
9 9 
>9 



9 9 



Total. 



• • • 



170 

109 

61 

19 

1 

1349 



Anterior duration of Cases. 

Under a week 129 

,, month 290 

From 1 to 3 months 353 

,, 3 to 6 ,, 191 

, , 6 to 12 , , 130 

,, Ito 2 years 121 

,, 2to3j| ••••..•• 83 

,, 3to 5 ,, 42 

,, 5tol0 ,, 23 

,, 10to20 ,, 24 

Several years (number not known) .... 63 

Total 1349 

Results, 

Cured 549 

Irregular 411 

Relieved 184 

Died 23 

Transferred to hospital or dispensary • • • . 88 

Remaining under treatment 94 

Total 1349 

Average duration of Treatment. 
Of 523 Cases if was 21 days and one-seventh. 

Remarks. — There are several accidental reasons which increase the 
numbbr of female applicants. Men are less inclined to resort to physic 
for every passing ailment ; they have less time and o^^otVwmX.^ ^ot ^ovwsf, 
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80 ; from greater vigour of constitution and a more nourishing diet they 
are less seriously affected ; their nervous system is less excitable and 
their moral sensibihty less acute ; and, besides many sexual exemptions, 
the proportion of such oases is^ from evident causes, less in a physician's 
than a surgeon's practice. 

The absence of extensive manufactories, and the size of Reading, would 
render an analysis of the difference in the diseases of the town and coun- 
try useless. The number of entries in the different seasons is dependent 
partly on the fineness of the weather, as well as on tbe prevalence of dis- 
ease, many coming from a distance. 

The list of occupations presents nothing worthy of special remark. 

The table of ages shows the great preponderance of applicants in the 
middle, and what we might justly call the more healthy periods of life. 
But though the natural functions are then most vigorous, yet the greater 
exposure to external influences, the struggling for bare support, the tur- 
moil of the passions, the blighted hopes, the ambitious cravings, the 
sensual as well as mental excesses, — all combine to excite disease, and to 
render this portion of our existence the most stormy, and the functional 
disturbances the most frequent and complicated. It would seem, in 
fact, to present the maximum of disease, though not of mortality. 

The table of the " Anterior Duration of Disease " cannot be regarded 
as more than an approximation to the truth. Strict accuracy, in the 
majority of instances, is impossible; but notwithstanding necessary 
error, a distinct line can, in large numbers, be drawn between chronic 
and acute diseases. It will be seen that two-thirds of the whole exceeded 
a month's duration, and that one-fourth exceeded twelve months, proving 
the very large proportion of chronic cases. This depends on the nature 
of a physician's practice. The great majority of applicants have already 
consulted a surgeon ; many, after having for years been seeking relief 
from a succession of medical men, are attracted by a fresh name, and 
from renewed hopes are often for a time benefited, until the novelty 
wears off. Another reason is, that as many come from a distance, those 
suffering from acute and more dangerous disorders are prevented from 
applying. This fact would also partly accoimt for the proportion of 
adults in the middle period of life. 

Results. — ^The large number marked " irregular " depends upon seve- 
ral causes. It includes, in the first place, all of whom the result was not 
known. Some, finding the medicine too expensive, never return ; others 
are too distant to repeat the visit ; others get well from the first prescrip- 
tion, or are satisfied with the amount of relief obtained. Some, expe- 
riencing no benefit, seek other advice ; others become too ill to continue 
attendance, or they die ; some merely come for an opinion ; and lastly, 
many are probably forgotten to be inserted when discharged, owing to the 
want of diligence and zeal in the reporter. 

The column " Relieved" includes the incurable cases where the symp- 
toms were palliated, as well as those which were convalescent. The 23 
deaths cannot be regarded as any real test of the actual mortality, tbe 
majority of the incurable cases dying unde^other treatment. 

The causes of death in those noted were as follows : — ^phthisis 6, peri- 
tonitis 3, morbus cordis and bronchitis each 2, pneumonia, dentation, 
, perforated bowel, caries, menorrhagia, fever, apoplexy, epilepsy, enteriti* 
and BrigWa disease each 1. 
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Nosological Classification.* 

This has been arranged according to the system adopted by the Re- 
gistrar-Greneral, and the following is a summary in the order of fire* 
quency : — 

Of the Whole. 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs • • • 428 = 32 • 3 or {d. 

• Generative Organs . • • 153 = ll*6or)th. 

Respiratory Organs • • 145 = Il-Oorjth. 

Uncertain Seat .... 141 s= 10»7orjth. 

Nervous Syatem • • • 134 = lO'Oor^jth. 

Skin and Cellular Tissue • 121= 9 • 1 or ^th. 

Epidemic and Contagious Diseases • • . 81 = 6*lor^th. 

Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion • • 60 = 4 * 5 or j^nd. 

■ Circulation • • 32 = 2*4or^th. 

' Urinary Organs • • • • 23 =» 1 • 7 or J|jth. 

Senses • 8 « 0*6or,^rd. 



Total .... 1,326 - 100* 
Omitted ... 23 



1,349 



Remarks. — There are many causes which tend to alter the relative 
proportion of particular diseases, some of which are accidental, others 
necessary. The surgeon's statistics would, of course, be in some respects 
different from those of the physician, and a list of cases in private prac- 
tice, and of those attended at their own homes, would vary from one 
consisting of cases seeking from a distance gratuitous relief. The habits 
and denseness of the population, local peculiarities, the number and 
natui'e of public institutions, the presence of manufactures, and the 
regular or irregular supply of the necessaries of life, would also mate- 
rially modify the relative prevalence of particular diseases ; while some 
influence must be attributed to the standing and character of the prac- 
titioner himself. A reputation for the cure of certain forms of disease, 
is almost necessarily acquired by every medical man, either from acci- 
dental or deserved success, or from taste and opportunity, combining to 
determine a preference. Every one must be conscious of inequalities of 
professional tact, and of unequal interest in the cases he is called upon 
to treat, and this is ultimately felt by the public, and determines more or 
less the amount and nature of individual practice. 

Another important source of error in nosological classification arises 
from deficiencies in the medical knowledge and theory of the reporter. 
Inaccuracy of diagnosis from ignorance or inattention, may tend to the 
grouping of heterogeneous diseases ; and on the other hand, the force of 
hypothesis may so coerce the judgment, and cloud the discrimination of 
the observer, that distinct morbid conditions may be confounded under 
some vague theoretical term, which is a substitute for distinctness of 
idea, and patient investigation. 

Another obstacle to correctness arises from the real difficulty of 
arriving, in many cases, at a definite and characteristic diagnosis, even 
by the most enlightened practitioner. Disease often fails to present those 
clear outlines by which its nature and locality are easily recognised. 
Simplicity, especially in chronic affections, is the exception, not the t\]l<^> 

* As the details of this classification present no resuiVts ot \iA«i««\.\.o^^%^^A'«^<k 
and ibe system has been made generally known by \be B.e\)Ott« ol V\a'8^^'^^«=^ 
CfenenJ, the summary alone ia inserted. 
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and such is the indistinctness and complication of a large number of 
cases daily encountered, that the symptoms might be designated by 
different appellations, with an almost equal plausibility. How easy, for 
instance, to vary the term by which are defined the Protean disturbances 
of the digestive organs ? How easy to ascribe a thousand anomalous 
symptoms to some assumed cause of constitutional disturbance, which 
has been adopted as our pathological creed ? The gastric mucous mem- 
brane is selected by one observer — the liver by a second — the colon by 
a third — the brain by a fourth ; and it often happens that the mind is so 
pre-occupied by these engrossing ideas, that the state of other organs is 
seldom carefully investigated ; organic disease is overlooked, and sympa- 
thetic are mistaken for primary derangements. There is also the opposite 
danger of confining the diagnosis to some promment symptom, to the 
exclusion of the constitutional condition, of which the former is only one 
of the indications ; a condition, it is true, not always easily defined, but 
to remedy which is the object of correct and successful practice. 

One means of greater precision in doubtful cases is to insert in the 
column for diagnosis, two or more of the prominent symptoms, and 
when revising the register, to select the one which the progress, treat- 
ment, and result, seem most to sanction. This is the plan we have en- 
deavoured to follow, and though leaving much to be desired, we believe 
it one of the safest precautions in our power to employ. 

The necessity of different observers combining their results, before the 
medical statistics of any locality can be fairly deduced must be apparent 
from what has now been stated. 

The reader will remark, in our present summary, the very large pre- 
ponderance of diseases of the digestive organs, compared with those of 
the respiratory and circulating systems. This, no doubt, partly depends 
on the chronic nature and great prevalence of the former complaints, 
their frequent recurrence from the continuance of the exciting cause, 
and the state of mind with which these affections are often allied, 
rendering patients fond of changing their attendant, and of taking 
physic. The frequency of female, nervous, and skin diseases in a 
physician's practice is also evident ; and if any safe general conclusion 
can be drawn from a glance at the whole, it would be favourable to the 
healthiness of the district, judging from the small proportion of conta- 
gious and endemic diseases. 



Eighth Annual Report of the Council of the Statistical Society of 

London^ Session 1841-42. 

The Council has much pleasure in being able to report that the condition 
and prospects of the Society continue satisfactory. 

Although it has been deemed expedient, with the view of placing the 

finances of the Society on a sound footing, to refrain during the past 

year from undertaking any original inquiry, involving an outlay of 

money, the attention which has been paid to the Society's proceedings, 

the numerous inquiries that have been made regarding its objects and 

progress, and the large number of new Fellows who have been elected 

during the past Session, testify that the reputation of the Society is not 

only £rmly established, but is becomm^ moTft m^f^^ Vaw^vi, «wi that 

the Council baa been justified iu the co\«fie'^\i\^V^.\i»S^^^«!w^YPM^ss^ 
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to adopt, of endeavouring as a primary object to equalize the income and 
expenditure of the Society. 

Upon this point the Council are able to report very favourably. The 
income has advanced from 853/. 3^. 6d. to 982/. Os, 5(2. ; outstanding 
bills to the extent of 274/. 13^. 9d. have been paid off ; and the liabi« 
lities at the close of the past year are less than half what they were at 
the corresponding period of the previous year, while the amount of 
stock remains undiminished. There is every reason to hope that at the 
end of the present year the remaining sum, with all the engagements of 
the year, will be liquidated, and that some extension may ti^en be given 
to the active operations of the Society. 

To this result the Council looks with much anxiety, their attention 
having long been directed to a removal to more commodious apartments. 
The difficulty of finding suitable accommodation in a convenient 
situation has been found greater than may probably be imagined ; but 
the amount of rent required for eligible apartments has hitherto been so 
far beyond the means of the Society, as to put a stop to every negotiation. 
An opening, however, has lately presented itself for procuring, in the 
course of a few months, excellent accommodation at a moderate rent 
under the Crown, and when the time arrives, the Council will use its 
best vigilance and efforts to profit by the opportunity. It will then be 
able to consider the steps which may be advantageously taken for en» 
larging and completing the library, so as to make it as perfect as the 
means of the Society will admit for purposes of statistical reference. 
The valuable classed catalogue of the works at present in the library, 
which has been finished during the past year, under the superintendence, 
and with the personal assistance of Dr. Guy, has been found greatly to 
facilitate research, and the thanks of the Society are particularly due to 
that gentleman for the large amount of time and labour which he has 
devoted to their service in this work. 

Another object to which the Council looks in a change of apartments 
is an increase of accommodation for the evening meetings. Those 
members who have been in the habit of attending these meetings will 
bear testimony to the high value and interest of many of the papers 
which have been brought before them, and to the instructive nature of 
the discussions on statistical points to which they have frequently given 
rise. The Council have every reason to believe that if they could offer 
more commodious apartments for their meetings a much larger number 
of Fellows would attend them ; the increased attendance being in itself 
a gratifying testimony to the Society*s augmenting claims to public con- 
fidence as a national centre for the collection of facts determining the 
condition and prospects of society, whether at home or abroad, exempt 
from all feelings but that of devotion to the advancement of moral 
science. 

To make the Society the depository of all that is known on the subject 
of its investigations, to point out unexplored fields of observation, and 
encourage and guide the labourer prepared to enter upon them ; to afford 
every facility to the adducing of new facts ; and to apply every stimulus 
to their production, are the purposes to which the Council are most de- 
sirous of directing their efforts. In lieu, therefore, of expending 
further sums upon the collection of new data, which to ^vs^ \.Vi^\xv N^xia 
must be collected on a scale demanding ratYier lYie^x\d%ol «.Q(QN^TaxsN»ci^. 
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or of a principal body than the limited revenue which is placed at their 
disposal, they have husbanded the resources of the Society with a view 
for the present to the improvement of its library, and of its place of 
meeting. Additions to the library would probably be made with most 
advantage to the members of the Society, and with the best security for 
their meeting its most pressing wants, were Committees voluntarily 
formed by members for investigating the present state of knowledge in 
the different branches of statistical investigation in which they feel most 
interested. The Sixth Annual Report of the Council marks out the 
provinces into which such investigation appears to be readily divisible ; 
and the Council will consider recommendation of works for purchase 
emanating from such Committees, as taking precedence of all others, at 
the same time that they still call attention to the book on their table, 
which is constantly open for suggestions. 

The number of ordinary members at the date of the last Report was 
424 ; it is at present 435. Sir Francis D'lvernois, of Greneva, and M. 
Le Play, of Paris, have been elected foreign members during the past 
year. The total number of foreign members is now 24, and the number 
of corresponding members 9. 

During the past Session, the Council have been able to bring before 
the Society some valuable reports, prepared either by a Committee of 
their body, or by individual members of it at their instigation; and 
among these they may mention Mr. Farr's important Report on the 
Mortality of Lunatics ; Mr. Rowland Hill's early announcement of the 
results of the New Postage arrangements ; Mr. Porter's examination of the 
published results of the late Census ; and the Second Report of the Vital 
StatisticSj Committee on the health of the Troops in the Tenasserim 
provinces, all of which have appeared in the Journal, and attracted 
much attention. 

With regard to the Statistics of Lunacy, a subject which the Council 
noticed in their last Report, they regret to state that their application to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, for permission to obtain 
from their registers tabular statements of their statistical results, has 
not met with success. The objects of the Council are, however, likely 
to be carried out in the county asylums in a very satisfactory manner, as 
it is understood that a convention of the medical officers of those esta- 
blishments has been arranged, and will take place in the course of the 
present year, at which measures will be adopted for obtaining systematic 
returns from the several asylums. 

The Committee for prosecuting inquiries relating to Vital Statistics has 
issued a form to the several London hospitals, for the registration and 
annual collection'^ of their experience, and has met with considerable 
success; returns from eight of the principal hospitals having been re- 
ceived, and a wish expressed on the part of the medical officers to co- 
operate with the Committee, in order to facilitate its objects. 

The Committees appointed to inquire into the subjects of a Cadastre 
and Registration, have applied, and are waiting for information relating 
to the mode of conducting such operations in foreign countries, the pos- 
session of which is requisite for a due consideration of these subjects. 

The Education Committee is prepared with its Report upon the schools 

in Finsbury, and will append to it a statement of the results of the 

census, as regards the number of teadieia au^ ^c\volwti in that district. 
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A subsidiary inquiry based on the data supplied by the census, and 
which has been extended to other districts, may be expected to yield some 
interesting results. The Council must here express their grateful sense 
of the facilities which have been afforded by the Census Commissioners 
for the examination of the enumerators' schedules deposited in their 
office, for the purpose of this inquiry ; and their thanks are also due to 
the Rev. E. W. Edgell for the labour which he has bestowed on the 
examination of those schedules. 

Among the direct fruits of the Society's exertions during the past year, 
has been the formation of a Statistical Society at Aberdeen, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and publishing the statistics of the north-eastern 
counties of Scotland, which was established on a most respectable and 
promising footing in December, after communications with the Council. 
Another important and direct result of its endeavours has been the in- 
stitution of a statistical inquiry into the state of the town of Sheffield, by 
a Committee of the Town Council of that place, after the example of the 
X^eeds inquiry, and at the suggestion of the Council. The Report of this 
Committee has been presented to the Society, and will be published as 
soon as the recent information obtained by the census shall have been in- 
serted in it. 

The Council has also been in communication with parties in Dublin 
upon the subject of forming a Statistical Society in that city ; and they 
are much gratified in stating that the constitution of the Society has 
served as a model for the American Statistical Association, which has 
been established at Boston, United States. They must also here express 
their admiration of the step which the Belgian Government has taken, 
in appointing a Central Commission, to bring together, and give a stamp 
of unity and completeness to all the statistical information which can be 
furnished with regard to Belgium. The appointment of this Society's 
distinguished foreign member, M. Quetelet, as the President of the 
Commission, affi)rds a guarantee for the fidelity, care, and intelligence 
with which the work wiU be executed. 

The Journal has been conducted on the same footing throughout the 
past year, and continues to uphold its reputation. As evidence of this, 
the Council has much pleasure in stating that several articles which 
have appeared in it have been translated and printed in foreign publi- 
cations ; and that an application has been made to the Council by one of 
Her Majesty's ministers in a German Court, for copies of the Society's 
publications, to distribute to foreign gentlemen desirous of perusing them. 

With accumulated experience, augmenting materials, and the steady 
increase of a sincere spirit of patient observation and inquiry, which is 
everywhere manifesting itself, the Council anticipate an uninterrupted 
course of useful prosperity to the Society, and the attainment of important 
results, towards which its modest eflbrts have made the surest, though not 
the most ostentatious, progress. For the continuance and the augmen- 
tation of these eflfbrts, the Council are well aware that the best security 
is that spirit of investigation which animates the whole body of the 
Society, and is extinguishable only with the civilization of which it is 
one of the noblest features. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Third Ordinary Meeling^ Monday ^ l^th January y 1842. 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., V. P. in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly admitted Fellows of the Society : — 

Rev. Whitworth Russell. W. Baly. Esq. M.D. 

H. P. Davies, Esq. Charles West, Esq. M.D. 

The following distinguished foreigners were elected Foreign Mem- 
bers : — 

Sir F. D'lvemois. M. Le Play. 

The following gentlemen were elected :— 



J. B. Heath, Esq. 
J. L. Merivale, Esq. 
George Kerr, Esq. 
Butler Williams, Esq. 



J. Fosbroke, Esq* 
T. 6. P. Neison^Esq. 
Rev.T.Byrth, D.D. 



The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society, 

Thomas Ouy, Esq. M.D. W. B. Brent, Esq. 

A paper was read on the State of Agriculture and Manufactures in the 
Two Sicilies, from a Report on the Progress of the Two Sicilies, by 
John Goodwin, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul for Sicily. (See p. 47.) 



Fourth Ordinary Meeting^ February 2\sty 1842. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, M.P., President, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., was admitted a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected : — 

Thomas Guy, Esq. M.D. W. B. Brent, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society : — 

Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. James Mitchell, Esq., LL.D. 

Richard Valpy, Esq. 

The following papers were read, ** Abstract from a Register of Acci- 
dents occurring in the Coal Mines of the Chamber and Werneth Com- 
pany, at Oldham, from the end of October, 1840, to the end of October, 
1841." By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec* 

** Statistics of the present depression of Trade at Bolton, showing the 
mode in which it affects the different classes of a manufacturing popula- 
tion." By H. Ashworth, Esq. {See p. 74.) 



General Anniversary Meeting^ March 15^A, 1842. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., V.P., in the chair. 

The Report of the Council to the Society for 1841-2, with the audi- 
tor's report and balance sheet, were read and adopted, (j&ee p. 86.) 

*" To appear in a futuie Kum\>ei. 
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William H. Lloyd, Esq. and William Fair, Esq. were appointed 
scrutineers of the Ballot for the Council and OflScers ; and those gentle- 
men haying declared the result of the votes, it was anndunced from the 
chair that the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected as the 
Council for 1842-3. 

Council for 1842-43. 



Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Lord Ashley, M.P. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 

Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.R.S. 

John Bowring, Esq., LL.D., M.P. 

John Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

George Coode, Esq. 

Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 

Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell. 

William Farr, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq. 

Woronzow Greig, Esq., F.R.S. 

Wm. Aug. Guy, Esq., M.D. 

Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S. 

James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S» 



Leonard Homer, Esq., FJR.S. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.B.S. 

Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie. 

J. K. Martin, Esq., M.D. 

Herman Merivale, Esq. 

G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. 

Henry Reeve, Esq. 

Viscount Sandon, M.P. 

Lieut-Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. 

Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 

Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 

Major A. M. Tulloch. 

James Wilson, Esq. 



The officers of the Society were then ballotted for, and the scrutineers 
reported that the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected : — 

Officers. 

Pretident. — Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S." 
Treasurer, — G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
*, (J. Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, 

Hon<n-arif I j^^^ Fletchir, E^q. 
SecretarteB. J ^^^^^^ yf^ Rawson, Esq. 

The Thanks of the Society were voted to the Chairman^ and the 
Meeting adjourned. 



Fifth Ordinary Meeting, March 2\st^ 1842. 
G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected ;— 

Richard Valpy, Esq. 

James Mitchell, Esq., LL.D. 

G. G. Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 



Andrew Martin, Esq. 
Thomas Irving, Esq. 



Theodore Compton, Esq. 
T. Marsh Nelson, Esq. 



A paper was read " On the Commerce of Russia," compiled from 
official documents, by A. Stowaczynski, and translated by C. R. Weld, 
Esq. 

A second paper was read " On the Prices and Fluctuations of Grain 
in Prussia and England," by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
(See p. 32.) ^ 
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Coal Mines. — It appears from the First Report of the Commigsioners 
on the Employment of Children that on an average of a number of mines 
in different districts there are employed in Lancashire to 1,000 adult 
males, 86 adult females, 352 males and 79 females between 13 and 18 
years of age, and 195 boys and 21 girls under 13. In Northumberland 
and North Durham females are not employed ; but to 1,000 adult males 
there are 266 youths, and 186 boys, at the above ages. In East Lothian 
to 1,000 adult males there are 338 adult females, 332 males, and 296 
females between 13 and 18, and 164 boys and 103 girls under 13. In 
Pembrokeshire to 1,000 adult males there are 424 adult females, 366 
males and 119 femaJes between 13 and 18, and 196 boys and 19 girls 
under 13 years of age. 



Average Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
ihe Rate qfDuty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from 3lst December, 
1841, to 25th March, 1842; also of each Month, of the Quarters ended 
Christmas, 1841, and Lady Day, 1842, and of the year 1841, together with 
the Septennial Average for the year ending Christmas, 1841. {Continued 
from vol. iv., p, 359.) 
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An Account of the Quantities qf Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Duty, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each qf 
the Months ending 5th Jtmuary, February, and March, 1842, and in the 
Year 1841. — {Continued from voL ir., p. 360.) 
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Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank qf 
England, in the Quarters enaed Ath January, \st February, and 1st 
March, 1842, and in the corresponding Quarters qf the preceding Year, 
— (Continued from vol. tr., p. 360.) 
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Total. 
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Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint- Stock Banks, unth the Amount qf 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during the Four Weeks preceding the 
Wth December, 1841, 8f A lauuary, 5th February, and 5th March^ 1842. 
— (Continued from vol. iv., p. 360.) 
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1841. 


8th Jan. 
1842. 
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1842. 
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England — Bank of England . 
Private Banks. . 
Joint Stock Banks. 
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Joint Stock Banks) 
Ireland — Bank of Ireland . 
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An Abttracl of the Nat Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in each 
tfthe Yeart and Quarters ended 5th Januarj/. tMl anJ 1842. 
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Total Inciease od tlie Year, £506,093 : Total Incr< 



a the Quarter, £338,549. 



An Abatract of the Income and Chars 
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An AnalysU of BanJcruptdes in England and ff^aJe», skewing the Coutdiet 
and Trades ia which the same occurred, during each Month from 
December \SM to February IM2, and during the Year IMl— {Continued 
from vol. iv., p. 362.) 
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Statistics of the Municipal Institutions of the English Towns. By 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., of the Honourable Society of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Hon. Sec. 

l^IUad before the Statistical Society o/Londott : Present, H. R. H, Prince Albert, Patron. 

June 20th, 1842.1 

Among the " facts which illustrate the condition and prospects of So- 
ciety,'* scarcely any can be more interesting than those of its municipal 
organization in local communities for the purposes of peace and justice, 
and for the performance of labours required for the common health and 
conyeniencQ. This organization intervenes between the domestic hearth 
and the central authority of the State; and, in Great Britain, un- 
doubtedly nourishes that national love of a regulated freedom, which has 
its birth in the virtues of home, and its fullest life in a heartfelt attach- 
ment to the throne. 

The Municipal Institutions of England, including Wales^ in the widest 
sense of the term " Municipal,'* may be said to include all its ex- 
isting organization for local government, whether into counties, hun- 
dreds, poor-law unions, parishes, or towns corporate. But the latter 
have, under great political vicissitudes, inherited so much the most 
-vigorous municipal spirit, that a study of their recent and their present 
state, is, perhaps, the best introduction to a knowledge of the very intri- 
cate systems of local government, among which the whole country is 
divided. For such a study, the Reports of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, published by Parliament in 1835, and to which a copious 
Analysis, from the hand of the writer, was subsequently added, combined 
with the statute then passed for remodelling the institutions of the 
principal corporate towns,* the Acts by which this statute has since 
been amended,t and several returns recently made to Parliament, afford 
valuable materials, which it is the purpose of the present analysis to 
render available. 

The earliest form of association in the Anglo-Saxon towns, appears 
to have been the same which prevailed throughout England, and among 
the Teutonic races generally, namely, that of " freo-horh*^ or, in Anglo- 
Norman terms, ^^ frank-pledge,'*^ whereby the freemen of each locality 
'were bound together in small communities of equal number, (here called 

* 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 76. 

t 6 & 7 Wm. IV.*,'cc. 103, 104; 1 Vict. cc. 78,81. 
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" tithings,") which, again, were combined together in larger commu- 

nitities of equal numbers (here called "hundreds," or, ** wapentakes,") 

and these, finally into shires and burghs, forming integral portions of a 

state. The conditions of their common bond were, truth to each other 

and to their Sovereign ; the latter involving mutual responsibility to the 

State for their conduct ; a principle which is still in active operation in 

the liability of a hundred to make good damage riotously committed 

within its limits. The leet court of the hundred, in which the whole 

free population appeared, was, perhaps, the earliest local court of justice 

and police; but in the largest cities, comprising several hundreds, 

which appear to have constituted the earliest " wards," the principal 

court appears to have been the popular assembly of the " burghmote," 

or " portmote," equal in authority with the shire-mote, and in London 

designated the " hus-ting," from its being very early held in the town- 

*' house," or " guildhall." The mode of accepting the statutes made 

by the Witan (or king's council), states Sir Francis Palgrave, and of 

carrying them into effect, depended upon the deliberations of the 

burghmoot, and the discretion of its members ; and London was as 

much entitled to the name of a distinct state or community, as the 

Kentish Kingdom.* Of courts designated Burghmote or Portmote 

Courts, the Commissioners describe six to be still held ; of Hundred 

Courts they mention twelve, of which six are in use ; and of Borough 

Leet Courts 125, of which nearly the whole are in use.t 

These original franchises of the Anglo-Saxon boroughs, being the 
common-law rights of the whole free population, appear to have been 
held under no express charters from the Sovereign; and for a long 
period after the Conquest, the internal government of the Englid^ 
boroughs was left to their ancient customs, and the modifications of 
these customs which each community voluntarily made ; all the earliest 
charters of the Norman kings and great lords, merely giving or con- 
ferring as " privileges," which they had now, in great measure, really 
become, the very common-law rights of which these free communities 
had long been in the enjoyment. These charters, brief as they are, 
contain invaluable indications of what the usual " privil^es" then 
were ; and some, granted to the boroughs of the most Danish part of 
the country, contain a curious record of the Germanic origin of their 
institutions, in the permission to the burgesses to have their '* hans-hus^* 
or " hanse-house ;" a designation for the hall of the common mercatory 
guild, similar to that which formed the germ of the institutions of the 
Hanse Towns. The Commissioners' Reports describe the common 
assemblies of five boroughs aip still being called, " Guilds ;" and the 
Guild Merchant is mentioned in 19 others, though in only five has 
it now any existence ; in Bristol and in York, in the form of a cor- 
poration of merchant adventurers.J 

The royal boroughs, or boroughs of ancient demesne, which comprised, 
in the early Norman times, all the principal trading towns, and had the 
king, alone, for their lord, were the examples of municipal freedom 
specially cited by the charters of enfranchisement granted by the barons 
to the smaller and more remote towns, rising, perhaps, under the very 

* Rise and Progress of the English Common Wealth, vol. i., p. 103. 
/ See Analysis, patsinu \ Analjrws, p. 120. 
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walls of their caatles. Ninety-eight boroughs are stated in the Com- 
missioners' Reports to claim a prescriptive origin for their institutions ;* 
and no fewer than 49 different barons are mentioned in various of the 
Reports as giving charters to smaller boroughs at an early period.t The 
circumstances under which these baronial boroughs commonly came at 
length under the protection of the Crown, do not admit of present elu- 
cidation; but it may be noticed that a very curious section of our 
municipal history is presented by taking the existing or recent institu- 
tions of the English boroughs, from the smallest to the largest, in the 
order in which their growth ceased, or was stopped. 

To hold their town at fee-farm, undisturbed by any officer whatever, 
so long as they paid their rent, was a chief item in these early contracts 
between the inhabitants and their lord, whether the king himself, or one 
of his great barons ; and ** they," says Madox, " were deemed towns- 
men, who had a settled dwelling in the town, who merchandized there, 
who were of the hans^ or guild, who were in scot and lot with the 
townsmen, and who used and enjoyed the liberties and free customs of 
the town. "J Sometimes special privileges were granted, but they were 
chiefly such as regarded the burgess communities in their external re- 
lations ; and most frequently these earliest charters bear, that the bur- 
gesses to whom they are directed, shall either have all their ancient 
customs, or those of one of the principal cities of London, York, Win- 
chester, &c., where the ancient freedoms had been best preserved, and 
were best known. Whether expressed, or understood in general terms, 
these charters secured to the grantees, among the primary privileges, 
that their town should be a free borough, L &., the inhabitants should be 
free from all servile duties ; that the townsmen should have a free 
trade, and exemption from toll in every part of the king's dominions ; 
that all the land vrithin their limits should be the property of the com- 
munity, such as was not already occupied by their tenements, forming 
common land, off which portions might be sold for building, &c., by 
the assent of the community, to their profit, and to the improvement of 
the town ; that the townsmen should answer to the king for his ferm by 
their ovni mayor, bailiff, or other compeer, at the King's Exchequer ; 
frequently that all profits arising from fines, amercements, &c., in the 
borough Courts should belong to the community for their common 
benefit, and towards the payment of their ferm ; and that they should 
choose a mayor, bailiff, or portreeve, to be accepted by the Crown, to 
account at the Exchequer for the ferm, and to exercise the chief magis- 
terial authority. 

The charter of Henry I., son of the Conqueror, to the citizens of Lon- 
don, simply granted to them, with the sheriffwick of Middlesex, that 
they should not be impleaded without the walls, but only in their own 
popular court ; that they should be exempt from danegelt, from murder 
(or the compensation for murder where the homicide was not produced), 
and from being compelled to wage battle in their suits, which should, on 
the contrary, be determined by oaths ; that no one, by any authority, 
should claim reception (hospicium) in the house of a citizen ; that the 
citizens should be everywhere exempt from toll, and enjoy all their 
sokes and customs ; that none should be amerced but in certain reason- 

* Analysis, p. 510. f Analysis, p. 104. \ Yvimai'ftxa^j^.^lRi^. 
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able sums specified; that nothing should be pleaded by miskenning in 
the hustings or folksmote, or other pleas, in the city ; that they should 
hold their huntings weekly on Monday, and have satisfaction of all 
bonds, &c. ; that they should recover unjust tolls taken of citizens, by 
naamsj or legal reprisal, on goods belonging to the inhabitants of the 
offending place ; that they should recover all debts due to them by deci- 
sion in their own courts, and that they should hunt in the Chiltem, and 
in Middlesex and Surrey, as their ancestors did. With the exception 
of such as are purely local, the liberties specified in the above charter 
form the basis of every early endowment of ** privileges " granted to 
the English boroughs, whether by exemplification of the previous cus- 
toms of the place itself, or by reference to those of some other borough. 

From the Conquest to tibe reign of Henry VI. the royal charters 
scarcely ever interfere with the internal constitution of the boroughs ; 
and although certain subtleties in relation to " bodies corporate '* began 
in the latter reign to appear in the charters, it was not until the time of 
the Tudors that interference with their internal affairs on the part of the 
Crown became general. During this long interval the ancient leets^ 
folkmotes, or common halls, held before the chief officers chosen by the 
inhabitants themselves, appear to have formed at first the sole common 
councils and courts of justice ; but in process of time some of the larger 
of these petty municipal republics erected within themselves representa- 
tive constitutions, more or less aristocratic according to the success of 
local parties. And the exigencies which occasioned the devising of such 
constitutions is well described by the Act of the " immense commimity'* 
of the common hall of London, in the seventh of Richard II., when the 
common council was put on its present footing, to the effect that as in 
such great assemblies things had been done more by clamour than by 
reason, the aldermen, when they were established for the year, should 
assemble their respective wards, and charge them to choose four of the 
most sufficient persons that are in their ward to be of the common 
council for the year ensuing, provided that of the whole number no 
more than eight should be of one mystery. Sometimes, both in the city 
of London and elsewhere, the mysteries, or trade guilds, were made the 
basis of the municipal representation; and the mysteries, or companies of 
trades, in 31 boroughs, are mentioned in the Commissioners' Reports ; 
from which also it appears that they have yet some existence in no fewer 
than 20. 

Whatever may have been the corruptions to which these home-grown 
institutions were necessarily liable, or whatever the local means, which, 
had the burgesses been left to themselves, they might ultimately have 
found of remedying their defects, their decline as instruments of local 
government was made sure and irretrievable by the augmentation of the 
political importance of the towns, which subjected their institutions to 
the conflicts of national as well as local parties. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, the 
internal affairs of the boroughs were, whenever opportunity offered, 
rearranged in the minutest detail by new charters, the effects of which, 
in bringing their constitutions towards one model, in which the govern- 
ing council should be self-elect, will be seen by reference to the fol- 
lowing table of the recent governing charters. (See p. 102-3.) This 
deterioration as instruments of local ^o\eTtvme.ivt "was not designed, but 
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merely incidental to operations upon the return of members to the House 
of Commons by the corporate towns, which was, in its origin, a munici- 
pal privilege. 

But the predominance of the political character in the municipal 
authorities, and their alienation from large bodies of the inhabitants, 
although they retained the administration of justice, lost them to a great 
extent the public confidence as trustees for numerous measures of local 
improvement, to the execution of which no other body could otherwise 
have laid claim. About the period of the Revolution, therefore, some 
examples of earher date began to be extensively followed, in the obtaining 

Table I. — Royal Charters and Local Acts mentioned in the Reports 
of the Corporation Commissioners as having been obtained by Municipal 
Boroughs. 



Reigns. 



Edward the Confessor • 
William the Conqueror 
William Rufus . • • 
Henry I. .... • 

Stephen 

Henry II 

Richard I. . . . • 
John ••.••• 

Henry III 

Edward I 

Edward II 

Edward III. . . . 

Richard II 

Henry IV 

Henry V 

Henry VI 

Edward IV. . . . 
Richard III. . . . 

Henry VII 

Henry VIII. . . . 
Edward VI. . . . 

Mary 

Philip and Mary 
Elizaheth . . . . 

James I 

Charles I 

Cromwell . . • • 

Charles II 

James II 

William and Mary . • 
William III. . . . 
Anne . . • • . 

George I 

George II. . • • . 

George III 

Gkorge IV 

WilUamlV. . . . 



Charters. 



Boroughs 
obtaining 
Charters. 



1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

29 

16 

47 

52 

46 

38 

75 

66 

50 

35 

69 

59 

19 

51 

72 

75 

27 

40 

123 

no 

41 
5 

81 

55 
9 

10 
7 
3 
6 

16 
6 
3 

1,356 



Charters 
obtained. 



1 
1 
2 
9 

2 
37 
17 

• • 
114 

62 
43 

128 
88 
60 
42 
98 
74 
22 
61 

104 
84 
28 
42 

156 

• • 
44 

5 
111 

• • 
9 

11 
7 
3 
7 

16 
7 
2 

1,497 



Local Acts. 



Boroughs 

obtaining 

Local Acts. 






1 
3 



4 

7 

• • 

9 



3 

10 
9 
10 
31 
118 
81 
18 

310 



Local Acts 
obtained. 



. a 

* • 

1 
1 



1 

4 



3 

18 



12 



4 

7 

10 

15 

46 

400 

154 

26 

708 
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local Acts of Parliament, which erected separate cotporatioDSof tniBteee, 
generall;r under the name of " Comminionera," in the tame towns with 
the old corporations, to carry out whatever new meMures of municipal 
administration were felt to be requisite; iLe old municipsl corporation being 
frequently allowed to nominate a certain proportion of the Commissioners 
from their own number. Theannexed tables (pp. 101,2, 3) show, with an 
approach to numerical accuracy, somewhat of the course and tendencies of 

Table U.—Ooaermttg Charter* tofiiehragtilatedthtComtitutiotu of the Engliih 



Which 'gBnt«l. 


If 

il 


11. 
If 
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il 
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ii! 

ftfl 
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llfl 

il 


1 

iiii 
il 


Edward III. . . 

Henry VI. . . 

Edward IV. - . 

Richard ni. . . 

Henry Vn. . . 

Henry VIII. . . 

Edward VI. . . 

Mary .... 

Philip and Mary . 

Eliiabetb . . . 

James 1. . . . 

Charles I. . , 

Charles 11. . . 

Jamei 11- . . 

William and Mary 

WUIiamlll. . . 

Anne .... 

Georze I. . . , 

Oeoi^ II. . . 

George III. . . 

George IV. . . 

Mun^ipalCorpora- 
lions governed by 
MvecalChsrtersol 
various dniea 

Miinieipal Corpora, 
lions governed by 
Baronial Charters 

Uiitnown, because 
of refusal by tbe 
Corporation to 
submicrecords . 


1 

'i 
1 

■i 

3 

13 
29 
16 
23 
9 

6 
3 

3 

4 
13 

1 
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'■'■ 
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5 
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143 
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this succesBion of charters and local acts. Fewer of the more ancient con- 
stitutioDB would have appeared in the lecond of them, had not the boroushs, 
at the Revolution, generally repudiated the charterB recently granted to 
them, after a mrrender of their lihertiea hefwe writs of quo warranlo. 
No fewer than 53 are itated hy the CommisaionerB to have done this, 
irhile 12 are dwcribed bb retaining the new charters granted on this 
occasion by Charles II. and James il.* 

nicipal Borough* previout to Ike Corporaiion Act, i and 6 /P. IV^ e, 76. 
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Out of the 178 boroughs included in the schedules of the Corporation 
Act, no fewer than 108 arc enranertited in Schedule E, as comprising. 
bodies of " trustees appcdnted under sundry Acts of Parliament for 
paying, lighting, cleansing, watching, regulating, supplying with water, 
and improving " the whole or certain parts of such boroughs ; and these 
trustees, under the 75th clause of that Act, may^ if it shall seem to them 
expedient, transfer their powers to the remodelled borough councils; 
but the instances of such transfer, if there have been any, are very few. 
And although the ancient municipal institutions of all these boroughs 
are now placed upon one uniform plan, this division of the functions of 
local government between the municipal councils and the special trusts 
continues, therefore, to exist in a majority of them. 

The total number of places in England and Wales, possessing ancient 
chartered or customary municipal institutions, was found by the Com- 
missioners to be 263; but of these, 11 are not comprised in the accom- 
panying tables ; a deficiency which is of no consequence to our view of 
these institutions as a system, and which arises merely from the refusal 
of 2* to submit to any investigation, from 4t being left unreported by 
the Commissioner who visited them, from 4} unimportant places 
reported by the same Commissioner having been described at a much 
later period than the rest, and in a method quite peculiar, and from the 
City of London having been reserved by the Commissioners for a subse- 
quent report, with a view to separate legislation, to which, however, its 
affairs have not yet been subjected. Of the remaining 252 places, 18 
have municipal bodies which emanate merely from the court leet of a ^ 
manorial lord ; leaving 234 which are comprised in the preceding and 
in all the subsequent tables. The accompanying (pp. 105 — 118) are lists 
of the whole 263 municipal boroughs, with the statistics of their recent . 
and present constitutions, their population, their criminal and civil 
jurisdictions, and their parliamentary representation, in so far as this 
is connected with their old municipal franchises. Intermingled with 
the first 234, which are throughout subjected to analysis, are 8 others, 
brought in from the two supplemental lists to make complete the alpha- 
betical catalogue of the 178 boroughs included under the Corporation 
Act of the 5th and 6th of Will. IV. c. 76. 

The following lists form — 

Table III. — Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and 
Wales, shouting tJie state of their Institutions previous and subsequent 
to the Corporation Act of 1835 (5^6 Wm, IV. c, 76). 

\st. Municipal Boroughs. 

2nd, Manorial Boroughs, 

3rd, Boroughs unreported by the Commissioners, or separately 
reported, 

[The horougha to whose nanus an astsrisi [*] is attached are unaffected by the Cot-po- 
ration Act, and those whose names are included within parentheses [a] are brought 
into the first list, from the two others, merely to make the list of the re-modelled 
Corporations complete in one alphabetical arrangement.] 

* New Romneyand Corfe Caatle. 

i Colchester, Saffron Walden, Sudbury, and Great Yarmouth. 

I Llanfyllin, Llanidloes, N«vin, and Pwllheli. 
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These lists presents the following results : — 

No. Population. 
Towns with remodelled mtinicipalitieSj represented in Parliament 144 2,023,592 
Towns with remodelled municiiialities, not represented in Parlia- 
ment ,34 171,572 



Total of towns whose municipal imttitutions are remodelled hy the 

5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76 178 2,195,164 

Towns of smaller size whose municipal institutions are unafiPected 
by the 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76, but which are represented 
in Parliament 19 23,045 

Towns of smaller sise whose monicipal initttutiouB are unaffected 
by the 5th and 6th Will. IV«c. 76, and which are not represented 
in Parliament, though possessed of a complete municipal ex- 
istence 65 98,001 

City of London, whutie municipal institutions are unaffected by 
the 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76, although, of course, it is repre- 
sented in Parliament 1 122,395 

Total of municipal towns whose institutions are unaffected by 
the Corporations Act 85 248,441 

Total of atkcient municipal towns 263 2,443,605 

No. PopulatioD. 
Total of towns which are municipal an<1 nof 

parliamentary boroughs . . . . .99 269,573 

Towns* which have recently obtained charters of incorporation 
under the 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76, giving them municipal 
institutions on the plan of that Act, and which are likewise 
represented in Parliament . 5 472,285 

Total of towns now possessing municipal institutions . • . 268 2,915,890 

Towns which have not municipal institutions of the character 
contemplated by the Corporation Act, although represented 

in Parliament: — 

No. Population. 

England 43 627,379 

Wales (chiefly petty contributory boroughs) 21 73,371 

— 64 700,750 

Metropolitan boroughs which are in like manner without corporate 

iniititutioos, although represented in Parliament .... 7 1,389,193 

Total of towns without municipal institutions though represented 

in Parliament 71 2,089,943 



Total of towns represented in Parliament 169 4,736,260 

Total of boroughs both municipal and parliamentary, or only the 

one or the other 339 5,005,833 



The parliamentary representation is here referred to merely as the legal 
and recognised indication of the principal masses of our town popula- 
tion. As such, however, it does not pretend to be perfect, for there are 
a great number of market towns containing from 2000 to 6000 inhabit- 
ants, and some having nearer 10,000, which do not return members to 
Parliament, while many which are not so large possess the franchise. 

* Birmingham, Manchester, Bolton, Devonport, and uov»,l b'eW^iNfe^^V'iSw^^* 
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' But it will be gathered from the preceding statement that a municipal 
system, which, exclusive of the metropolis, comprises nearly three- 
fourths of the represented town population, with the addition of 269,573 
not included in represented towns, is one which forms an important 
element in our institutions. 

It will be seen that the population entered as that of the actual town 
and suburbs, as nearly as it can be estimated, frequently ^di£fers from 
that comprised within the old municipal borough, or even within the 
limits of the parliamentary borough under the Act to amend the repre- 
sentation, where these are adopted for the remodelled corporations. This 
fact, indeed, with the necessity of warding the lai^r boroughs on some 
definite plan, gave occasion for the appointment of the Municipal 
Boundary Commission, on the results of whose labours there has yet, 
however, been no legislation ; and serious anomalies still exist with regard 
not only to the boundaries temporarily assumed by the Corporation Act, 
but also with regard to the wards assigned by the barristers appointed by 
the judges to revise the first registration of the new burgesses ; since 
which the mayors have been the revising officers. The use of these 
wards is merely for the convenience of municipal elections. Eighty- 
nine boroughs, it will be seen, are thus divided into electoral districts, 
varying in number from 2 to 16, as follows : — 
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1 
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Companies, electing to a Common- • 
alty of Freemen ..««..] 

6. Gift by self-election of the whole] 

Body Corporate, unlimited in num-| 
ber, or comprising classes in additions 
to those constituting the Common] 
Council j 



No. of 
Boroughs. 



Population. 



\ 



2 
44 

35 

8 
1 

21 

\\\ 



City or 
Borough. 



Town and 
Suburbs. 



\ 



2,302 
319,817 

187,251 

32,541 

3,890 

69,776 

615,577 



\ 



2,302 
360,017 

203,222 

32,346 

4,093 



81,454 



683,434 



No.0 

Freemi 

indodli 

Goandll 



42 
92 

2,71 
l,37i 

217 



1,149 



6,791 
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To show at a glance the great difference in the very basis of these 
institutions, between the old bodies corporate, and the municipal com- 
munities under the recent Act, the following tabular abstract has been 
made of the former modes of access to the freedom as compared with the 
present simple franchise, which is by occupancy of a house^ warehouse^ 
counting-house or shop, and payment of rates for three years, combined 
with residence in the borough, or within seven miles of it. The first por- 
tion of this table shows what the recent modes of access were in all the 
boroughs ; the second separates from these the smaller boroughs in which 
these modes of access, and the whole municipal government, remain un- 
altered. With regard to the origin of this variety of claims, it may be 
observed, that, to the liberties granted to the townsmen and their heirs or 
successors, their sons and apprentices had necessarily, in early times, an 
inchoate right; and as their daughters or widows would not marry 
bondmen, if the community at large chose to admit their husbands by 
the claim of marriage only, custom would establish this right also. With 
regard to the right by purchase, it was obviously equitable that the 
burgesses, who had purchased the enjoyment of their liberties dearly, 
should not admit strangers to share in them and in their public property 
without paying a fine to the funds of the community. If the municipal 
body chose to admit a stranger without the payment of any fine, this 
was the right by gift ; but all these claims, it is obvious, were anciently 
mere openings to the household and scot and lot franchise ; for none but 
a freeman could claim to reside and trade in the town beyond a limited 
number of days, at least until the enactment of the staple laws in the 
reign of Edward III. ; and residence at scot and lot was necessary to 
substantiate any claim to freedom whatever. 

?edom. 

3 Personltl Claim only. 
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Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain Unaltered. 1 


erage No. 
' Freemen 
in each 
torough* 


No. of 
Councilmen> 


No. of 
Boroaghs. 


Population of 
City or Borough. 


No. of 

Freemen, 

including 

Councillors. 


Average No. 

of Freemen in 

each 

Borough. 


No of 
Councilman. 


213 


67 


2 


2,302 


427 


213 


67 


21 


920 


16 


27,685 


283 


18 


283 


77 


799 


11 


14,580 


527 


48 


222 


172 


249 


5 


4,844 


899 


179 


58 


217 


217 


• • 


• . 


. • 


. • 


• . 


54 


1,083 


6 


6,007 


231 


38 


231 


61 


3,335 

/ 


40 


55,418 


2,367 


I ^^ 


V 'ycA 
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Table TV. 
II. Freedom obtained by 



1. Birth and Marriage 

2. Birth and Apprenticeship . • • • 

3. Birth and Purchase ..... 

4. Birth and Gift by the Common Coun-) 
cil or other select class . • . . j 

5. Birth and Qift by the whole Body) 
Corporate ] 

6. Apprenticeship and Purchase . . . 

7. Apprenticeship and Gift by the ('om-) 
mon Council ) 

8. Purchase and Gift by the Common) 

Council .,......• I 



Municipal Roroughs previous 



No. of 
Borougbi 



2 
4 
3 

3 

8 
2 
1 

J 



24 



Population. 



City or 
Borough. 



3,767 

26,820 

6,388 

58,648 

40,999 

30,944 

1,538 

5,105 



174.209 



TuwD and 
Suburbs. 



3,852 

41,253 

6,388 

66,853 

36,409 

30,586 

1,538 

4,000 



190,879 



No. of 

Freemen, 

including 

Councillori. 



280 

2,715 

355 

3,708 

1,139 

3,500 

61 

161 



11,919 



III. Freedom obtained by 



1. Birth, Marriage, and Purchase • . 

2. Birth, Marriage, and Gift, by the) 
Common Council ..••«./ 

3. Birth and Apprenticeship, and Pur-) 
chase • • / 

4. Birth, Apprenticeship, and Gift by) 
the Common Council / 

5. Birth, Apprenticeship, and Gift by) 
the whole Body Corporate . • • J 

6. Birth, Purchase, and Gift by the) 
Mayor • * j 

7. Apprenticeship, Purchase, and Gift) 
by the Common Council • • • j 



1 
3 

4 

19 

4 

1 

2 



34 



487 
9,125 

30,2)5 

328,258 

46,452 

1,233 

43,714 



459,484 



287 
9,468 

35,727 

386,842 

51,006 

1,233 

56,817 



541,380 



16 
641 

1,046 

20,997 

2,002 

112 

490 



25,304 



IV. Freedom obtained bf 



) 



1. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, and) 

Purchase j 

2. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, and 

Gift by the Common Council or 
chief officers ^ 

3. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, and) 

Gift by the whole Body Corporate . / 

4. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, and) 

Gift by the Common Council . • ] 

5. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, and| 

Gift by the whole Body Corporote • J 



3 

25 

3 

34 



3,750 

9,617 

42,638 

333,342 

46,815 

436,162 



3,638 

10,790 

53,481 

391,363 

45,526 

504,798 



312 



662 



700 

28,608 

1,958 

32,240 
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tedom — cont in ued . 
o P^rsoDal Claims. 



835. 


Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain Unaltered. 




Pnemen in 

each 
Ipfongb. 


No. of 
CounclUnen. 


No. of 
Boroughs. 


Population of 
Cifcy or Borough. 


No. of 

Freemen, 

including 

C!ouncillors* 


Average No. 

of Freemen in 

each 

Borough. 


No. of 
Couucilmen. 




140 
679 
118 


24 
106 

47 


2 

1 
1 


3,767 

5,000 

975 


280 
393 

27 


140 

393 

. 27 ;, 


24 
24 
20 




1,236 


65 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




142 


1,139 


4 


3,550 


224 


36 


224 




1,760 


64 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




61 


12 


1 


1,538 


61 


61 


12 




161 


16 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




830 


1,473 


9 


14,830 


985 


109 


304 




ree Pergonal Claims. 






16 


16 


1 


487 


16 


16 


16 




214 


97 


1 


1,435 


75 


75 


24 




261 


914 


• • 


• • 


. • 


• • 


• • 




1,105 


564 


2 


2,106 


509 


254 


32 




500 


1,187 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • j^ 




112 


29 


1 


1.233 

• 


112 


112 


29 




245 


41 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




744 


2,848 


5 


5,261 


712 


142 


101 




tr Personal Claims. 






312 


36 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




331 


43 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




233 


112 


1 


1,097 


50 


50 


24 




1,144 


891 


3 


3,339 


513 


171 


33 




653 


1,958 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




946 


3,045 


4 


4,436 


563 


141 


57 

\ 


\ 
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Table IV. 
V. Freedom obtained by 





Municipal Boroughs previoof 


No, of 
Boroogbs. 


Population. 


No. of 

Freemen. 

including 

Councillors. 




City or 
Borough. 


Town and 
Suburbs. 




1. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Pur-] 

chase, and Gift by the Common) 
Council 

2. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Pur- 
chase, and Gift by the whole Body 
Corporate • ^ • 

3. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, Gift 
by the Council Council, and as > 
Woollen Manufactures . . , .J 


8 
1 

1 


114,113 

4,225 

61,196 


166,575 

4,048 

56,272 


12,182 

366 

3,460 




10 


179,634 


226,895 


16,008 




VI. Freedom obtained only by Claims of 


1. Household Inhabitancy • • • • 

2. Scot and Lot Inhabitancy. . . . 

3. Occupancy of a Burgage Tenement • 

4. Freehold of a Burgage Tenement. • 

5. Freehold or Occupancy of a Burgage) 
Tenement ...•..../ 

7. Freehold of any Tenement jointly Mrithl 
Household Inhabitancy . • . • j 


4 
7 

2 


14,489 

30,219 

1,620 

6,772 

5,213 
330 

8,777 


14,654 

30,252 

3,714 

12,963 

5,213 

i 3301 
I village, j 

8,100 


2,718 

4,439 

142 

125 

56 

24 

280 




17 


67,420 


75,226 


7,784 




VII. Freedom obtained by both . 


1. Apprenticeship, Gift by the Common] 
Council, (if also a 10^. occupier,) and) 
possession of a Freehold .... 

2. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Pur- 1 
chase, Gift by the Common Council, - 
and Possession of a Freehold. . . j 

3. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Giftl 

by the whole Body Corporate, and> 
Purchase of a Frank Tenement . .J 

4. Birth and Apprenticeship to be a] 
Freeman, tenure of a Burgage Tene- > 
ment to be a Borough holder. . . J 

Total of Municipal Corporations • 


1 
1 
I 

1 


9,955 
11,922 

3,136 
15,177 


9,800 
15,298 

3,136 
15,300 


646 
2,521 
1,025 

115 




4 


40,190 


43,534 


4,307 




234 


1,972,576 


2,266,146 


104,352 


r 
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9«£{t>m— continued. 
B Personal Claims. 



886. 


Municipal Boroughs whose Institutitms remain Unaltered. 1 


erage No. 
freemen in 

each 
loTongh. 


No. of 
Councilmen. 


No. of 
Boroughs. 


Population of 
City or Borough. 


No. of 

Freemen, 

including 

Councillors. 


Average No. 

of Freemen in 

each 

Borough. 


Ne.of 
Councilmen. 


1,523 

366 

3,460 


300 
366 

86 


1 

• • 


],423 

• • 

• • 


320 

• • 

• • 


320 

• « 


20 

• • 


1,601 


752 


1 


1,423 


320 


320 


20 


ndence, Occupancy, Taxation, and Property. 

* 


679 

634 

142 

62 

56 

24 

280 


1,299 

341 

13 

84 

25 
12 
10 


3 

1 

1 


10,627 
1,302 

330 


1,888 
200 

• • 

24 


629 
200 

• • 

24 


1,263 
20 

. • 

• • 

• • 

12 


458 


1,784 


5 


12,259 


2,112 


422 


1,295 


nonal and Property Claims. 


646 
2,521 
1,025 

115 


646 

49 

1,025 

115 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 
ft • 

• • 




• • 

• • 




1,077 


? 835 
15,07t6 


. . 


• • 




• . 


. • 


442 


64 


93,627 


7,059 


110 


2,638 
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To continue this variety of claims in each town, in an age when the 
whole kingdom is enjoying the freedom which they formerly protected, 
was obviously unnecessary ; and the Corporation Act, therefore, reject- 
ing the forms, but returning to the spirit of an earlier age, not only 
throws open the franchise to the three years' scot and lot inhabit- 
ants, but rejects from the municipal franchise all who are not thus 
qualified, and consequently excludes by far the greater portion of the 
old freemen, who, however, had generally been for ages deprived of any 
share in municipal elections. At present, the " freemen " of the 
old municipal boroughs are thus, as such, wholly dissociated from the 
municipal institutions erected by the recent Act, as unworthy of a voice 
in them. But for the exercise of the parliamentary franchise, and for 
the enjoyment of the old common lands of the town, their existence is 
perpetuated as distinct corporations. For these purposes alone, the 
ancient claims by birth and servitude, wherever they existed, have been 
reserved by the Act to amend the representation, and by the Corpora- 
tion Act, which latter, for the enjoyment of all claims to property, re- 
serves also the right by marriage. The 107 represented borouglis in which 
there are '^ freemen" unqualified to be municipal electors, or '' burgesses," 
are shown in the preceding enumeration tables, which gives a total of 
26,191 '' freemen " thus unqualified, though enjoying the parlia- 
mentary franchise. The privil^e of exclusive trading recently main- 
tained by the *' freemen " in some of the old boroughs, as it still is in 
the city of London, was abolished by this statute, together with all ex- 
emptions from local tolls on the part of any person not already possessed 
of such a privilege. In the following 47 boroughs there appear how- 
ever, to have existed, in 1835, claims on the part of the "frieemen" to 
the exclusive enjoyment of certain public estates and endowments, which 
are reserved by the Corporation Act, though the excision of all title 
to the " freedom " by gift or purchase will rapidly terminate their cor- 
porate enjoyment in six of them. 

Table V. — Claims qf " Freemen '' to Property in every Borough affected 

by the Corporation Act. 

(In so far as Reported by the Commissioners.) 



BorouKhi. 


Claims to Freedom 
ial835. 


• 

No. of 
Freemen. 


Rights of Property claimed by 
Freemen. 


Alnwick. 


Birth and apprentice- 


393 


Rights of common turbary and of 




ship. 




quarry on Town Moor, and to 
exclusive education of childreui 
both male and female, in free-l 
schools. / 


Appleby. 


Birth, gift, or pur- 


112 


Some small advantages in regard | 




chase. 




to the grammar-school. 1 


Axbridge . 


Election by common 


28 


Small property and fees, average/ 




council. 




ing from 5«. to lOs, each perl 
annum. J 


Bath . . . 


Servitude, gift, or 
purchase. 


124 


Benefit from the Bath Common, f 


Bedford . * 


Birth, servitude^ pur- 


AVout 


Common right of small extent, j 




chase, or gift. 


IbO 


1 
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Boroughs. 



Berwick. . 
Beverley 
Boston • • 
Cambridge • 

Cardigan • 

Clitheroe • 



Coventry • . 

Derby • 
Doncaster • • 

Durham • • • 

Exeter • • • 

Eye • . • • 

Gateshead . . 
Gloucester • 

Godmanchester • 

Grantham • • 

Haverfordwest • 

Hereford . . 

Kingston- upon • 

Hull. 
Lancaster • • 

Xincoln • • • 



Claimi to Freedom 
iu 1833. 



Birth, apprenticeship, 

and gift. 
Birth, apprenticeship, 

and grant. 
Birth, servitude, and 

purchase. 
Birth, apprenticeship, 

purchase^ and gift. 

Presentment of jury 
of burgesses at the 
mayor's court. 

Burgageholders. 



No. of 
Freemen. 



1105 

1476 

551 

About 
194 

171 
56 



Rights of Property claimed by 
Freemen. 



Apprenticeship 



Birth, apprenticeship, 
& gift of corporation. 

Birth^ servitude, and 
grant. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 

Birth, gift, servitude, 
and marriage. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
and election. 

Borough-holders, birth, 
and servitude. 

Appointment, pur- 
chase, birth^ and ser- 

* vitude. 

Birth and purchase . 

Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, aud gift. 

Birth, servitude, and 
§ift. 

Birth, marriage, and 
apprenticeship. 

Birth, servitude, and 
grant. 

Birth, purchase, and 
gift. 

Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 



Vol. v. part it. 



Not 
stated. 



Not 
stated. 
228 



1200 

586 

About 
168 
115 

725 
resident. 

About 
158 
926 

292 

110 

2700 

4848 



About 
1200, 
resident 
507 



Education for their children. 

Enjojrment by residents of ex- 
tensive common rights. 

Benefit of loans from a very small 
sum bequeathed. 

Some rights of common pasture; 
privilege of scalding a hog for 
2d, and a boar for I2d, 

Pasturage on a common waste. 



Pasture on Preston Moor« worth 
to a few at most 31. per annum, 
but common going to be en- 
closed by corporation ; pay less 
at grammar-school than non- 
freemen. 

Limited right of common pasture, 
and exclusive eligibility as ob- 
jects of Sir Thomas White's cha- 
rity. 

Common right without stint. 

Common right, with about 1/. per 
annum to each; claim to have 
their children taught the classics 
at grammar-school. 

Common lands producing about 
9«. a-year to each of 424 resident 
burgesses. 

Eligibility to be objects of some 
small charitable endowments. 

Limited rights of common pas- 
ture. 

Limited profits from common 
lands. 

Small common rights. 



Considerable rights of common. 
Exclusive eligibility to a charity. 
Right of common pasture. 

Eligibility to benefits of certain 
charities. 

Cheaper education at grammar- 
school than others. 

Right of common; 80 seniors a 
separate common, producing 41, 
per annum. 

Exclusive right to depasture two 
commous, andrif^ht on two others 
jointly with inhabitant house- 
holders. Exclusive right to hold 
leases of city ptoipeii^, «:ci<\ viS. 

tain c\va.i'\\i<i%. 



\ 
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Tablb V. — Claims of '* Freemen^* to Property — continued. 



Boroughs. 



Llanelly. 



Maidstone • 
Maldon • 

Malmsbury • • 

Marlborough • 
Morpeth • • 



Newcastlo-undei^ 
Lyne. 

Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 



Northampton 



Norwich 



• • 



Claims to Freedom 
in 1835. 



Nottingham 



Oxford . • • 

Pembroke • • 
Rochester . 

Shrewsbury • • 

Stamford . • 

Swansea • • 



Tenby • . • 1 
Tewkesbury 

Worcester • . 



Presentment by jury . 



Birth, serfitude, and 
purchase. 

Birth, marriage, ser- 
tude, purchase, and 
gift. 

Birth and marriage • 



Election • 
Klectiou • 






/ 



York 



• • • 



Birth and servitude . 

Birth, servitude, and 
gift. 



Birth, marriage, ser- 
vitude, purchase, 
and gift. 



Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, gift, and as 
woollen Manufac- 
turers. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
purchase, and gift. 



Birth, apprenticeship, 
|)urchase, and gift. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 

Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 

Birth, servitude, and 
grant. 

Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 

Birth, marriage, ser- 
vitude, and gift. 

Election .... 
Birth, servitude, and 

Birth, servitude^ pur- 
chase, and gift. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 



No. of 
Freemen. 



34 



850 



About 
3200 



281 

15 
217 



Not 

stated. 

About 

4000 



About 
400 



About 
3460 



2880 



1400 
resident. 

No 
register. 

1000 

Not 
stated. 
About 
305 
104, 
resident 
62 
301 
280 

2800 



3800 



Rights of Property claimed by 
Freemen. 



\ \ 



Share in proceeds of lands for* 
merly common, about 6/. each 
per annum. Burgesses admit no 
new ones so as to increase their 
own individual shares; and the 
corporation consequently expiring. 

Privilege of having their children 
taught Latin and Greek at the 
grammar-school. 

Bxclusive right of fishing within 
the Borough. 

Have allotments of certain com- 
mon land, about one acre each. 

Small shares in a piece of land. 

Rights of common pasture, worth 
to residents 5/. to 6/. per annum 
each ; and to have their children 
educated gratis. 

Right of pasture on 205 acres of 
common. 

Right of common pasture enjoyed 
by 308, worth about lOA a-year 
each ; exclusive eligibility to as- 
sistance from certain chanties. 

Common pasture on about 200 
acres of land ; exclusive eligibi- 
lity to certain charities, and edu- 
cation for children in free gpram- 
mar-school. 

Nearly 8«. a-year each from certtun 
lands formerly common. 



A considerable right of pasture on 
lands around the town, and eligi- 
bility to ** burgess parts'* of cer- 
tain land. 

Common right over 439 acres; 
fishery in city streams. 

V^ limited right of common* 

Sole eligibility of children to edu- 
cation at free-schooL 

Trifling money-payments in lieu 
of common rights. 

Right of common enjojred by 
about 30. 

12 senior borgesses 10/. each peri 
annum. 



Very limited right of common. 
Petty share in rent of an after 

math. 
Limited right of common on ^ 

acres, and exclusive eligibility t» 

almshouses. 
Pasturage over several pieces of 

vraste. 
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The next Table (VI. p. 130, 131,) shows the results of the different 
modes of access to the franchise on the number enjoying it ; formerly on 
the whole of the municipal boroughs, and now on the unaltered and the 
re-modelled municipalities respectively. They are classed according to 
the number enjoying the freedom, whether defined by charter, or left, as 
by the Corporation Act, indefinite. And not only is there a large increase 
in the number under the re-modelled institutions, but the substitution of 
the more substantial inhabitants, under the name of "burgesses," for the 
so-called " freemen," must also be borne in mind. The municipal 
registration of 1837, of which an imperfect abstract, relating only to the 
represented boroughs, appears in the last column, shows, too, an increase 
of about 16 per cent, on the first registration in 1835, which is the only 
one returned with suflScient completeness, to be used throughout these 
Tables. The total number of municipal electors in 1837, must, there- 
fore, have exceeded 145,000, instead of being only 124,650, as in 1835. 

But the change effected in the powers and privileges of the municipal 
commonalty by the recent Act, is still more complete than that in its 
constitution. The subjoined classification of the municipal councils in 
their former state, (p. 132, 133) which is the same in which the less 
important of them still remain, will show how little share the real com- 
munity of each corporate town, or even the commonalties of " freemen" 
had or still have in their election ; while, at present, in the re-modelled 
corporations, the commonalty of three years^ scot and lot householders 
elect the municipal councils in the simple manner hereafter described. 

In the remodelled municipalities, now universally designated '*the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of such a borough," not only are the 
municipal electors required to be qualified by a three years' residence 
at scot and lot, but a principle of qualification by property, which had - 
no existence in the old municipal system, is introduced in regard to the 
aldermen and councillors elected under the Corporation Act; who, in 
the larger boroughs, divided into four or more wards, must be elected 
from among the burgesses possessing at least 1000/. in property, or 
rated at 30/. annual value, and in the smaller boroughs, from those 
possessing at least 500/. in property, or rated at 15/. per annum. This 
principle is derived from the constitution of the Boards of Commissioners 
under Local Acts, in which it still more predominates. 

The council of each remodelled municipality is composed, two-thirds 
of " Councillors," and one-third of " Aldermen ;" the latter not differing 
at all in their functions from the former, but only in holding office twice 
as long. The councillors are elected by the burgesses at large from 
those of their own number, qualified as above described, for three years; 
one-tliird of the whole number elected by each borough, or by eveiy 
ward in each borough, going out annually. The aldermen are elected 
by the council from its own number for six years, one-half of them 
going out every three years. In the whole 178 boroughs there are 1080 
aldermen and 3240 councillors, making a total of 4320 members of 
these borough councils; the numbers in each borough varying from 12 
to 48. The m.ayor is chosen annually by the council out of its own 
number, and is ex officio returning officer for the borough if it send 
members to Parliament, and a justice of the peace for the year of his 
office and the year following. The burgesses elect yearly, from tUs\\ 
own number, two auditors of the accouivt^ aivd V^q ^'8»%^'aa<x^^ ^vsv "^^ 
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elections; and refusal to serre the office of mayor, alderman, councillor, 
aaditor, or assessor, when elected, subjects tlie party refusing to sucli 
fine, not exceeding lOO;. in the case of the mayoralty, nor 50/. in the 
case of the other offices, as the council hy liye-law shall impose. It will 
appear, from the ahatract of accounts hereafter given, that the expenses 
of the Municipal Elections in 1841 amounted to 5,106/. 9.f. 6d. ; and that 
of the council's printing, advertismg, stationery, &c,, to 7,073/. 14s. 11^)/. 
!n the council is vested the appointment, payment, and dismissal of 
the town-clerk, treasurer, and all other officers; including a sheriff, in 
ae case of the 20 towna which arc counties of themselves, and a coroner 
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Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions 
remain Unaltered. 


Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been! 
Remodelled. | 




No. of 
Boroughs. 


No. of 
Councillors. 


No. of 
Freemen, 
including 
CTouncillors. 


Average No.) 
of Freemen 
in each 
Borough. 


Population 

ofCilyor 

Borough. 


No. of 
Boroughs. 


No of 
Councillors. 


No. of 
Freemen, 
including 
Councillors. 


Average No. 
of Freemen 
in each 
Boniugh. 


Population 
of City or 
Borough. 
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6,753 
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178 
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2.638 


7,059 


• . 


93,627 


178 


4.3S0 


124,650 


700 


2,195,164 



in every borough having its own court of quarter-sessions. In the 
council, too, is vested the administration of all corporate property, the 
proceeds of which form a " Borough Fund," aided by fines and penalties 
for offences against the Corporation Act, and applicable to the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the borough oflBcers, the expenses of municipal 
elections, the costs of prosecuting, maintaining, and punishing offenders, 
the maintenance of the prisons and other corporate buildings ; and, if 
there be a surplus after defraying these charges, to the public berk&€il ^ 
\\ip inhabitants and the improvement of X^^Woxi^. ^M\.\l^vH).^Qcft> 
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Table VII.~Common 



Municipal Boraofhi 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



NumbCT 

of 
Boroughs. 



Constituted by self-election on vacancies for life 

Elected through intricate processes virtually amount- 1 
ing to self-election annually • . • • • . j 

Into which election is made solely by the upper) 
class of each on vacancies for life • • . • j 

Into which election is made solely by the lower) 
class of each on vacancies for life . • • . j 

Composed of the upper class alone of the \^hole) 
body corporate, self-elect on vacancies for life . j 

Into which election is made by freemen constituted | 
solely by gift of the Common Council on vacancies J 
for life ••..] 

Composed of the whole body corporate of indefinite ) 
number, self-elected on vacancies for life . . j 

Into the whole or part of which election is made;^ 
usually forlife, by a commonalty of freemen,m ore or I 
less popular, froih nominees of the Common Coun- [ 
oil, in number double the vacancies to be supplied; 

Partly self-elect, and partly chosen by a common-) 
alty, more or less popular, on vacancies for life • J 

To which election is made by a commonalty of) 
freemen, more or less popular, on vacancies for life) 

To which election is made by a commonalty of 
freemen, more or less popular, annually • • 
Composed of the whole body corporate more or 
less popular • . 

Composed of leet juries selected by chief officers . 



Nnmbor 

of 
Councillors. 



143 3,343 

80 



14 



} 



3 
15 



25 



11 



234 



483 

241 

17 

51 

976 

172 

31 

63 

117 

9,188 
310 



Average 

Number of 

Councillors in 

each Borough. 



15,072 



23 
40 

34 

48 

8 

17 

65 

25 

31 
21 
39 

367 

28 



64 



other hand, the borough fund be not sufficient for the purposes aboTe 
enumerated, the council are empowered to levy a borough-rate within 
their borough, with the same authority that is possessed by justices of 
the peace assembled at general and quarter sessions in any county ; the 
accounts being always open to the councillors, and annually audited by 
the auditors, and published to the rate-payers. All acts of the council 
are decided by a majority of those present, who must be one-third of the 
whole number of the council to form a quorum. The ordinary meetings 
are held quarterly, and the special meetings after due notice. The 
council may appoint committees, at discretion ; and is specifically re- 
quired to appoint a watch committee, to take charge of the police ; of 
which committee three are a quorum. The council is likewise invested 
with all special trusts, which, in whole or in part, have heretofore 
devolved upon the corporations under Local Acts, or otherwise ; with 
the exception of trusts for charitable uses, which, by a lapse of legis- 
lation in their regard, have been placed in the hands of trustees, 
appointed for their administration in each borough by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 
The objects of local govemm^ivts, lo ^\vvc\v\\ie. Sxv&\.\^>\^\a\!La of the 
corporate towns are directed, may \)^ cV^s^^e-^ii ^.-s* io^orw^ % — 
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Counoils. 



previous to 1835. 




Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain unaltered. 1 


Number 

of Freemen 

including 

Coutt- 

cillon. 


Population. 


Number 

of 
Boroughs. 


Number 

of 
Coun- 
cillors. 


Average 

Number of 

Councillors 

in each 

Borough. 


Number of 
Freemen 
including 
Coun- 
cillors. 


Population of 

City or 
Borough. 


City or 
Borough. 


Town and 
Suburbs. 
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1,393,743 
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1,302 
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29 
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41 
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• • 
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8,824 
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13 


13 


44 


1,524 


876 


40,964 


48,^93 
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231 


38 


231 


6,007 


7,360 


85,257 


101,823 
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12 


12 
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1,060 


2,880 
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95,452 
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9,188 


175,233 


184,679 


8 


1,638 


205 


1,638 


13,208 


1,934 


39,264 


38,848 


7 


92 


13 


1,212 


6,933 


104,352 


1,972,576 


2,266,146 


64 


2,638 


41 


7,059 


93,627 



1. Administration of justice in local civil and criminal courts. 

2. Direction of the police, and committal of oflfenders in summary 
punishment, or for trial at the higher courts. 

3. Custody and superintendence of the prisons. 

4. Administration of public property, and the levy of rates, when 
such property is not suflBicient to meet the public expenses. 

5. Economical superintendence over the public establishments 
generally, the appointment and dismissal of public servants, 
and the enactment of bye-laws. 

6. Paving, lighting, cleansing, maintenance and improvement of 
thoroughfares and sewerage, and often the supply of water. 

7. Maintenance of public buildings and works, such as the town 
hall, market-places, bridges, monuments, and walks. 

8. Making and maintaining harbours, docks, and navigations. 

9. Administration of special trusts for purposes of charity, where 
such trusts have been specially confided to municipal bodies. 

In towns not corporate, the first five important classes of duties de- 
volve upon the magistrates for the county, nominated by the Crown ^ and 
the remainder upon boards of trustees \mdw \oc:^ KrX^» wsckcms^ 
designated Commissioners. 
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trates of the county, if it were formerly exclusive. In receiving a 
grant of quarter sessions, the council, however, must undertake to pay a 
certain salary to a recorder, appointed by the Crown for one or more 
boroughs, and who is a magistrate for the borough, and the sole judge 
on the bench. The borough magistrates are not required, like the 
county magistrates, to have a certain qualification by property. A clerk 
of the peace is appointed by the council, in boroughs which have their 
ot\'n court of quarter sessions, and a magistrates' clerk by the justices. 

A return of all incorporated towns or boroughs to which commissions 
of the peace had been granted fropi the passing of the Act of the 5th and 
6th of Will. IV., c. 16, to the 31st December, 1839, (Sess. 1840, No. 
610,) together with one of all those which had obtained the privilege of 
a court of quarter sessions up to March 30, 1838, (Sess. 1838, No. 339,) 
enables us to place in juxta-position with the former state of the borough 
criminal jurisdictions a summary of what must be very nearly their 
present state. The number of old boroughs whidh have received the 
new commissions of the peace appears from the former return to be no 
less than 139 out of the 1*78 included in the schedules of the Corpora- 
tion Act, leaving only 39 whose sole magistrates are the locally elected 
mayor and late mayor. The total number of these borough magistrates 
appears to be 1229. The second return shows that no fewer than 79 of 
the larger boroughs have their own courts of quarter sessions, in place of 
the various courts of Oyer and Terminer, gaol delivery, general sessions, 
and quarter sessions, which many of them heretofore had, in addition to the 
courts of petty sessions, which are still universally held. Some of the 
smaller boroughs, with unaltered institutions, are seen to retain criminal 
jurisdictions of the most extensive character, with magistrates of local 
appointment. (See Table VIII., pp. 136, 137.) 

The civil jurisdictions of the old corporations remain unaltered by the 
Corporation Act, except in a few minor particulars, chiefly required to 
carry out the purposes of that statute. The recorder (where there is 
now such an officer) has become judge of the civil court, where that 
office was not already occupied by a barrister of ^vq years' standing ; 
and elsewhere the officer of the borough, who has by charter or custom 
been the judge in the civil court, retains such office ; the appointment to 
which, on occasion of vacancy, is vested in the town council. There was 
every variety, at the period of passing the Act, in the extent of the juris- 
dictions, which had no reference to the size of the place or its convenience 
for resort to other tribunals ; and all these varieties are preserved as they 
appear in the annexed table, with this exception, that there may have 
been, under clause 118, a revival of some of the 69 borough courts of 
record, the right to hold which was in abeyance in 1835, at the passing 
of the Act ; and that out of the 9 places having courts for personal 
actions for only 2/., 10/., and 13/. 6^. 8rf., some may now have a juris- 
diction extending to personal actions for 20/. under the same clause, 
provided they have a barrister of five years' standing in the office of 
judge. The council are required to appoint a registrar and other neces- 
sary officers of the civil court, the jurisdiction of which is to comprise all 
within the boundary adopted for municipal purposes by the statute. The 
alterations effected by the statute in either the extent of the jurisdiction, 
or the precincts within which it is exercised, are too unimi^QttiaxjA. Xsi 
require Table IX,, which describes t\\e sleilt oi X\v^ oivqSN. vLWix\.^ V^.^^ 
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p. 138), to be extended like the preceding, although the change has been 
complete in the internal conEtitution <jf the courts themseWes, which now 
draw their whole life from the popular representative councils, or are 
under the presidency of the recorder appointed by the Crown, The state 
of disorder and inefficiency into which these courts had fallen previous 
to 1835 may be presumed no longer to exist. 

The jurisdiction of these Courts remaining the same, it is probable 
that, althoi^h designated in the statute "Borough Courts of Record," 
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they will retain popularly the old names by vbich ihey have heretofore 
been known in different boroughs; a statement of vhich will be found 
in p. 139. 

The expenditure out of the borough fonds of the 118 re-modelled 
corporations in 1841, under the head of "Administration of Justice, 
ProaecutioDs," &c., was 44,134/. 3,!. 6£d. ; but this, of course, does not 
represent the whole charge upon the public, which would include the fees 
paid to the various officers in each stage of the proceeding at tta 
Kveral courts. 
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Table IX.— Civil Jurisdictions. 
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Names by which Borough 
Clourts of Record are lo<»illy 
designated. 



Bailiffs' Court. • 
Borough Court • 
Boroughmote Court 
Cheney Court. • 
Civil Court 
County Court . 
Crownmote 
Fen Court • • • 
Foreign Court. 
Fortnight Court . 
Guildhall Court . 
Hustings Court . 
Intrinsical Court . 
Mayor's Court 



Number 
of Boroughs 

in which 
so designated. 



1 

4 
2 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
1 

11 



Names by which Borough 

Courts of Record are locally 

designated. 



Mayor and Bailiffs' Court 
Mayor and Sheriffs' Court 
Much Court . 
Passage Court 
Pentice Court • 
Pleas Court • 
Portmote Court 
Provost's Court 
Record Court • 
Requests' Court 
Sheriflfe' Court 
Town Court • 
Tolzey Court • 



Number 
of Boroughs 

in which 
so designated. 



2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

4 

1 

131 

32 

10 

2 

1 



2. Police. 

The police of the old corporate towns, previous to 1835, was in the 
most wretched condition ; the corporations themselves having under 
their direction generally only the leet constables, or other temporary 
ofl&cers ; and where there was any other police whatever, it was either a 
watch paid by subscription among the inhabitants, or a few men under a 
local Board of Commissioners, perhaps in avowed rivalry with the un- 
disciplined constables of the corporation. But the Corporation Act 
requires of the coxmcil of each borough to nominate a watch committee, 
in which is vested the appointment and superintendence of so many 
police constables as may be necessary, with power to act anywhere within 
the borough, or within seven miles of it, and with the support, in case 
of necessity, of a body of special constables, yearly nominated by the 
magistrates. To the watch committee, all other police authorities within 
the borough are required to surrender their power and police accoutre- 
ments ; and this committee is required to report the state of their police 
quarterly, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department; the 
council having power to make bye-laws for the prevention and sup- 
pression of all such nuisances as are not already punishable in a summary 
manner. The expenditure of the borough funds, under the head of 
" Police and Constables,'* in 1841, by the 178 remodelled corporations, 
was no less than 135,636/. 9^. Id., and to this sum should be added the 
coroners' charges, amounting to 6,110/. 5^. 8d. 

3. Prisons. 

There is a mere lock-up in every corporate town, and all the larger 
boroughs have their own prisons, for the permanent detention of criminal 
offenders, as well as for debtors. The council of a borough having its 
own Court of Quarter Sessions, if the borough prison be not sufficient, 
may contract with the county justices for the maintenance of the prisoners 
in the county gaol ; or, with the consent of the Secretary of State, may 
make a similar contract with a neighbouring borough, and have its pri- 
soners tried at the Sessions of that borough; a provision peculiarly 
requisite, considering the wretched state of many of the borough ^aoU 
in use at the time of this enactment. The ex^eu^vVwx^ wi\. <ii ^^ 
horough funds in 1841, under the head of " MavuXecv^iiic.^ qI Qiiaj^^ «5x^ 
of Prisoners/' was 51,5461. Is. 2id, 
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4. Finances, J 

The following sheets present Abstracts of the Income and Expen- 
diture, in 1840 and in 1841, of the 178 boroughs under the Corporation 
Act. These make a return annually to the Secretary of State, of the 
yearly accounts last audited ; and the present abstracts are derived from 
the copies of their accounts last laid before Parliament (Session 1841, 
No. 233, and Sess. 1842, No. 302). The very few blanks which appear 
in the accounts for these years are supplied from those of precediDg years, 
for the sake of totals approaching to accuracy. 

Abstract of the Statements of Moneys received and expended on account of 
the 17 S Boroujghs in England and Wales f included in the Schedules qf 
the Corporation Act^ in the Years 1840 and 1841. 



Rkcsipts — Fkom what sources derived : — 

1839-40. 
£, ^, d. 



.1 



Balance in ha^ds off ' Treasurer, andatthel 

Banker's •••« / 

Rent, and fines on grant and renewal of leases 
Interest) dividends, and moneys repaid • • 

Tolls and dues • • • • 

Sale of propertv » . 

Borough and Qaol rates • ' • • '' • . • 
Watching, ligfajting, and pavinf; rates • • 
Treasury, on account of prosecutions . • 
Fines on convictions •«••«.• 
Unclassed income •.•••••• 

Miscellaneous ••«•••••• 

Balance due to Treasurer •••••• 

Total • . • £ 



f 



74,969 6 11 



249,234 

109,198 

167,171 

49,04-2 

150;743 

45,929 

11,005 

6,686 

7,038 

40,539 

29,947 



7 

16 
1 
6 

17 

16 

14 4 

13 3J 
7 8 
6 5 
3 3J 



6i 

7 



941,506 16 m 



1840^1. 

£. s. d. 



56,892 

258,715 

73,805 

182,685 

84,822 

184,891 

12,313 

5,660 

4,459 

55,452 

32,670 



6 8} 

15 Oi 

8 11 

9 5i 
5 5| 

13 4^ 

13 3 
2 8i 

19 9 

14 5{ 
Oi 



952,369 9 2 



EXPBNDITURB — POR WHAT PURPOSES :- 



Balance due to Treasurer . • . . • t • 
Administration of justice, prosecutionSji &c. • 

Police and constables 

Coroner ^..> 

Gaol, maintenance, Suc^ of prisoner^ • • • 

County Expenses • . 

Kent, rates, taxes, and insurance • • * 
Salaries, pensions, and allowances to Mu-^ 

nicipal Officers .*••••/ 
Lighting, paving, and cleansing . • • 

Public worKs, repairs, &c 

Markets and fairs, &c. ....•• 

Municipal, elections 

Printing, advertising, stationery, &c. • > • • 
I^w Expencea •••••.*•• 

Charities . . • • . . ^ . • • • 
Principal paid off and inter^t . p . .• . f 
Miscellaneous . • . ... . . .^ • . • 

Balance in Txipasurei'a handtf apd at thel 

Banker^s ^ . • / 



; » 



'•I 



Total 



1839-40. 
£. 9. d. 

30,817 8J 



41,875 
139,285 



4 

4 



6 



5,874 15 10 

51,079 14 6^ 

18,036 15 3 

28,410 17 IJ 

75,183 1 4f 

29,437 14 6 

166,983 3 8J 

19,442 7 l| 

3,923 11 8 

6,203 19 4 

24,590 6 

14,918 2 lOJ 

198,052 9 5{ 

30,162 3 1^ 

' 54,449 8 2J 



£ 938,725 19 5| 



1840-41. 

£. tf. 

24,163 13 

44,734 3 

135,636 9 

6,110 5 

51,546 1 

12,656 6 

20,866 16 

80,757 11 



d. 
4i 

7 

8 

01 




942,953 8 4f 



, I 



, :,\ 



\ • 
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lumn is not therefore a correct total of all the others. The turns are 
,. jither it be in the items or in the totals that they occur.] 



i\'A J 



■ i 



'O, 



8 

tioD. 



I 



6 

I 



d. 


6 

6 
6 



yl 11 



10 



Unclassed 
Income. 



Miscellaneous. 



£. ff. d. 






/From Charities 
1 271 13 4 



} 



. « 

a • 



/ Tithes, &c. \ 
\ 1,052 10 7] 



• . 

• a 
. a 

• • 



r Advowson 
\ 1,312 16 2 



1 



3 8 

9 6 



9 


6 

2 6 

7 6 
G 10 
1 
8 



9 



a • 



( Police Account 
1 1,331 6 



} 



a a 

• • 

• a 



{ 



Tithes \ 
2o5 18 0/ 




4,224 4 1 



£. ff. d. 



. • 



Balance 

due to 

Treasurer. 



94 5 4 

4 13 2 
11 5 

43**6 IJ 
68 7 6 
49 6 10 

2*14 8 
2 9 9 

79 8 9 

o' 1 6 
200* 

1*17 6 
174 15 OJ 

4,093 3 lOi 

19* 4 6 

5 3 4 
34 15 
51 2 4 

18ri0 6 

3* 5 8i 

731*12 
180 17 10 J 

9 
9 11 6 

118 12 8 

1 10 



213 2 11 

3 12 6 

G8 9 



3 10 5} 



£. ff. d, 

6'"6 1} 

• « 

42 3 10 

• • 

45*15 3 

331 2 2 

4*12 10 

• • 

154**8 



77 14 5J 

798 12 7\ 

106**4 9J 

• • 

1,210**8 3 

774 3 8 

• • 

64* i8 2 

413* i6 4 



• • 



Total. 



£. 



d. 



956 2 9 

1,461 16 2 

936 17 1 

501 6 3 

936 13 10 

1,465 12 Ai 

2,510 4 U 

24,455 10 llj 

1,351 16 li 

2,483 16 6j 

971 8^ 



9,632 

♦2,561 

723 

302 

1G9 

1,034 

5,405 

355 

1,455 

7,675 

1,623 

44,849 

591 
7,018 



3 

14 



3 
9 



11 7J 
4 



12 

4 
6 



12 8 

16 1 

19 9^ 

6 0| 

9 6 



1 



12 

13 

394 4 

♦5,946 12 

5,212 5 

2,400 11 

3,234 6 



8i 

4 

4 

4 



1,580 

1,316* 

10,201 

327 

1,507 

334 

396 

266 

144 

3,834 

1,128 

9,847 

♦966 



8 4^ 

10 10 

2 11 

7 10 
16 10 

3 10 

9 4 

1 5\ 

4 9} 
6 7 

10 2| 
14 

18 8 



165 17 1 



6,457 7\0U,030 ^ ^mi^,^V^\'W ^ 



\ 
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>EaiVED. 



unt 


Fines 
on 




Unclassed 
Income. 


Miscellaneous. 


Balance 
due to 


ToTAI.. 


iont. 


Conviction. 




Treasurer. 




(L 


£. «. 


rf. 


£. «. d. 


£. 8. d. 


£. t. d» 


£. 8. d. 


» 11 


1,089 9 


n 


4,22i 4 1 


6,457 7 10 


4,030 6 6^ 


170,695 14 0| 


! 8 


17 10 





• • 


• • 


20 8 4 


745 16 10 


I 6 


49 10 


6 


• • 


58 1 10 


301 16 


♦17,125 10 


' G 


5 6 


9 


• • 


2 2 6 


850 17 7 


2,002 I 7 




• • 




• • 


• • 


• . 


216 U 




49 3 


6 


f Races \ 
1 1,775 6 6/ 


376 15 6 


2,085 14 1 


12,794 18 6 




• • 








• • 


6 5 5J 


696 11 8} 


) 


• • 








4 10 8 


174 8 2 


3,064 1 2 


) 3 


52 9 


8 






2 6 2 


• • 


3,819 12 8 




• • 








8 


11 


10 


86 16 7 




• • 








6 14 8 


13 1 


11 8 


417 9 6 




21 10 


6 






11 6 8 


. < 




425 18 4 


) 11 


11 14 

• • 


5 






455 9 10 
OJ 


• 1 

• 1 




19,568 11 11 
301 04 


\ 


• ■ 








10 7 6 


• ' 




405 7 3 


2 3 


12 10 









7 


• < 




688 6 8t 

b7 12 104 




10 


-0 






5 


. < 




[ 9 


• • 

• • 

• • 








i'l7 

• • 


• 1 

• < 




*466 19 31 
8)8 13 a 
143 5 5 


r 10 


• • 








27 2 llj 


933 


9 2 


10,699 6 7f 




17 


8 






. • 


• 1 




494 18 6 




• • 








• • 


• 




*67 17 10 


^ 9 


19 18 


6 






13 2 


• 




1,258 12 5 




6 10 


6 






• • 


231 


1 2 


2,641 17 4 




18 


6 






19 9 


• 1 




3,195 7 7i 


i 3 


1 









3 12 7 


37 ] 


10 11 


1,811 13 11 




5 









2 12 


• 1 




783 M 


9 10 


11 13 


9 






5 7 8 


• 1 




1,985 9 4 




• • 








343 8 1 


667 


9 ii 


♦1,847 2 Si 




6 17 


6 






• • 


• a 


w^ 


2,136 1 11 


1 8 


23 9 


G 






53 16 6 


1,154 ] 


15 9^ 


A,777 7 If 
667 14 2| 




• • 








6 9 


• 1 


p 




11 


6 






13 4 


• 1 




SUJS 5 1 




1 5 









7 12 8 


• < 




Wk 1^ loi 


S 9 


• • 








4 5 6 


1,194 ] 


10 4 


Ajm -0 4 




5 4 


8 






2 5 6 


• < 




990 15 9^ 




• • 








« • 


• 1 




1,401 4 




• • 




f Ftom Charities 1 
\ 103 10 0/ 


111 14 10 


• < 




8,914 4 8 


B 2 


256 7 





• 




42 11 1 


• ) 




♦32,330 7 1 




13 


7 


• 




• • 


• 1 




3,055 11 5 




14 9 





• 




68 15 2 


237 9 


1,938 9 3 




2 12 


9 


• 




1!)3 


59 9 4J 


663 9 7^ 
19,509 14 5 


1 8 


464 7 


1 


• 




534 9 7 


• • 


5 5 


88 6 


3 


r Tithes \ 
1 206 17 3/ 


326 7 10 


195 5i 


♦15,203 7 2 




• • 




• • 


• • 


. • 


573 15 6 




13 


1 


• • 


11 3 


2G0 10 9 


1,368 7 1 


5 1 


2,255 13 


~i 


6,309 17 10 


9,159 17 7i 


12,535 6 7} 


360,838 4 ff 





lied. 
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D. 








btuTn. 


iDcomis. 


MbcdhnmuB 


diie Id 
Treasurer. 


T0T*I,. 


(. d. 


£. .. d. 


£. ,. 


i/. 


£. .. ,J. 


£. 1. d. 


13 ej 


6,309 17 10 


B,IS9 17 


'i 


12,533 6 7i 


360,838 4 5 


\2 2 






■2i li 


8 


24fi la 11 


5,4aU S 1 








2 1 







1.J63 13 3 


"5 G 






27,026 IS 


3 




iQl,B74 7 li 


"7 G 






0*13 

ii 7 

ico'V 


7 
U 


i'is 4 

3 18 2 

5a'i4 1 


24 7 6 

S 19 3 

1,3S0 11 101 

1,028 7 1 
4Uu S 2 












c'ii 5 


110 a 4 


io 












6,217 3 


'e s 
1 3 






5* 2 

9 19 

'in Z 




8 

^4 


&'s 11 


1,71S 3 2 
3,805 16 :.' 
1,038 14 lU 
1,060 13 0} 








43 2 


1 


300 


'0 






1 19 







2,310 18 8 


■2 fi 






S 





£04' 17 Oi 


1,409 1) 5J 
048 18 8 


is 








2o'l0 
•21) 9 






I 18 2 


1,200 ]3 9 
743 17 9J 


13 lU 






39!) 11 
GO 1 





.. 


73,359 5 fl 
1,112 S 6 









1 




'.'.. 


911 5 3i 








40 D 




141 13 Q 


1,028 8 2 


"l 






I 5 


Q 


M 11 2 


2,099 17 


- 






170 8 






"4,622 19 5 


10 G 






7^ 18 


H 


i.Sirll 4 


'17.329 S 10* 












177 1 


2,830 2 3 








3' 3 







3-:o 7 


1 


( Fee 

\ SOB 


9 101 


CO 7 


4 


17 9 7 


2,674 4 11 












278 11 4 


3 


{ 120 Of 


2 





13 4 4^ 


091 13 7 


IS 8 










635 2 5 


S,3ie 8 I 


IS G 






ill' 1 


s 




11, DW) 9 8 


Z G 






3 18 
SI 10 







'674 10 ft 
2,051 11 7 


13 1 






ID 7 

153 Ifi 


3 
4 


4,SI9"9 9 


4,654 18 Bi 
9,1SS 1 lU 


'5 tl 






n'i4 




' 5 8 4i 


129 n lOJ, 

3,704 18 81 














2,4'jO 3 Oi 


13 7 






117' 


14 




2,yU6 19 10 








'25 


0^ 




-ass 8 OJ 


"l 






II G 


1 


ii'ii) 8 


4,41fi 11 1 


6 

a 3 






b' 5 





■:o"o 3 


ISO 17 11 
147 4 U 
515 7 8 














■ (! H 


G,733 7 8 


33, -136 I J 


lj!21,rt95 18 9- 


639,995 2i 


1 




.._ 
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mmmmm^m^Ki^^'mK^m^^ 



.11 



■ i\ w^ A \ 



t 

IS. 

d. 
7 



£. «. d. 

5,838 6 0| 
1 19 



2 




9 




8 





9 



5 



Fines 

on 

Coi.yiction. 



7*10 
28 15 

30*2 
56 2 

• • 

• • 
5 

23 11 



5 



6 
6 




6 



174 11 

2*'o 

6 6 

135 19 9 

4*10 

3**1 10 

9 13 6 

0**7 6 



2 12 
2 



230 13 11 
15 9 
56 13 3 

3 12 6 
43 6 6 

9 9 1 






•*— * 



6,684 14 9f 



Unolasted 
Income. 



£. t, d. 

6,738 7 8 



■ » • ' 

t I <• * r ■ . , 






f 



• t, 

< . : 

• • 

• • 

• • 



\ : 300 0/ 



• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

w 

• • 
I 

• 'It 



i y 



II 



7,.-03Qs <7; . 8 ; 



■': ■ i » ■ } 



Miscellan^put. 



£. t. 

38,456 12 



14*10 
51 19 

1 11 



d. 



28 
2 
4 

264 
29 



8 
17 
15 

4 
'0 



8 
7 
2 

r 



iK2'jl8 .?' 



6*12 

4 19 
?2 18 

6 
33 5 

18 



6 
9 

,.3" 

'4 
10 

3 



106 7 D 

30 \7 

'11 12 

81 13 5} 

• • • ' 

1 2 6 

10 

4.90 

279 17 11 

58 9 6 



'05*0 
10 

15 18 
tHZ 17 8 
120 16 9 

41 5 

516*12 0' 



40,5,3? % i5. 



+ 



Balance 

due to 

Treasurer. 



£. $. 

1,095 18 
1^4 18 



19 4 
25*19 

763**5 

i 

• • 

-, K^ 

1,880**1 
356 13 



d. 

H 
H 

5 
6 
2 




7 




fM t./i 



.•4 



106' 18 
79 9 



10 






533 10 1 



189 7 



3,563r 10 
625 1 






524 4 
18 



4 
10 



11 




29,947 :^ 



^ 



Tox4H 



£. 
839,995 






859 11 

188 17 
♦799 1 
2,033 11 

3,170 2 6 

208 10 8 

1,903 10 8j 

5,622* 3 

2,505^ 8 104 

7,220' 1 8 

595-1 7 

2,292 13 3 

3,398 2 

1,557* 5 6 

> 2,193 19 6j 

317.11 11 

4,246 4 11 

♦3,460' 13 5 

377 7 8 

1,159, 4^ 

♦534 14 5' 

1,30^ 2 

716 5 9 
705 5 1 
271 6 

290 
1,266 18 

438 19 
1,783 1 
1,060 17 
1,088 17 

326 2 

179 11 
4,223 14 
3,149 
2,245' 14 
♦l,83fr 18 
8,259 18 
5,824 4 
6,527 19 
12,068 13 



•I 



(» 



•i> 



938,20.9, 2 



M 



■■»: oi a 



n « 



V*' 



ie of OOi .^'"-{li f 'M filt*.<'.| t- K 0> 
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Income. 
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due to 

Tieasuter. 
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G 


£. #. rf. 


£. I. d. 

lie' 1 1 
■13 1 


£. t. <l. 


£. .. d. 

433 4 

1,460 7* 

821 7 5 







8 14 




ftSe 14 3 


6 




4 3!] 




793 S 


a 




2 17 




SOI 9 G 







49 16 9 
13 5 




1,171 18 3f 
1,953 2 9 


« 




102, .9 II 




21,78-1 12 4i 







4 6 0. 




1,056 S 3i 
2,676 6 8S 
973 11 
10,074 7 8 ,. . 


i 






2,376 13 11 










1,046 3 







• T- 1 .1 




339 11 2 


t 


.-. 




"ss- Oj 


108 5 OJ ■ ■ 




' ■• i" r- 


2 r.,.8 


1B2 5 8 


3,827 6 5 




■ ■ '■* 1 


so 2 3 


10 9 7 


5,413 19 4 
808 9 8 


^ 




SI7 17 n 
281 1! 11 




yi.j.i 






U 7 


143' 12 2 


664 1 11 


k1 ^ 




10,063 IS g 
42 IS 9 


4,964 16 


63,796 IS S 
791 7 6 


Ljl > 




181 18 6 


1,871 13 6] 


*7,063 11 6} 
480 15 9 






ri" 4 


139' 10 2| 


6,719 4 


H 9 ^ 




61 U 6 
1 13 4 




7,138 S 4 

2,136 3 4J 






833 5 9 


l,039"o 1 


4,110 2 1 


Im ^ 
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S 


126 G a. 

99 13 10 

2,159 14 4 
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6J0 3 8 
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9,929 19 fl* 
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Balance 
Treasurer. 
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d. 


£. 1. d. 


£. *. i/. 


£. *. rf. 


£, 1. d. 


£. .. rf. 


2 


I/J76 IJ r. 
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504 19 6 

511 6 a 

310 S I 


■ 

1 


ISS 19 7 




413' 3 


I8'i2 3 


15,318 8 3 
3,i5 5 54 
297 12 2 J 




ah 6 




10* (1 




868 17 10 ■ 




U 10 IJ 






l'i7 2i 


44 18 


1 s 


U ID 




23' 10 7 




533 3ft 

8J8 19 4 
143 5 S 


i e 






97' a 4 


1,152'iG 7j 
39 S 3 


7,467 7 6| 
143 11 2 




o'Ig 2 








428 10 7 


I 7 


g 10 




00 9 




•1,425 19 3 




18 U 5 




10 11 6 


437"2 2 


2,367 6 7 




2 10 G 




IS 2 G 
la' 7 3 


139 16 IJ. 


2,36U 13 lift 

1,748 10 7 

657 & 10^ 


1 9 


n'i4 u 




'22 U 9 




2,027 2 5 




1 2 G 




S5 14 8 


07 ]■ ]J 


I,24B 6 3ft 




1 19 








935 6 3 


[) 10 


11 14 e 

^S U 




184* 15 3 
U 9 9 


l,S69'il 2i 


4,313 16 5» 
815 13 3| 




S S 




10 2 




1,0S4 14 8 


I e 


iro 9 




32 ta G 




31,172 11 3 


S 9 





7 6 




3 1 2 




6-18 3 8i 


6 4 






f Borrowed 1 
1 604 14 4; 


164 13 

2 2 G 

12 G 

£00 


1,229"7 5 

]18"4 2J 
C3 7 5J 


6,152 a* 
4G4 10 2^ 
1,505 19 Uj 
1,341 10 11 
1,425 18 9t 
1,633 15 B 




13' 


4 




127 8 6 










09a 


3^j 14 1 


571 17 7* 
22,105 14 


3 3 


32(j' 


9 19 




1,297 1 7 




e 5 


103 


I B 




69 5 a 




10,306 1 4» 
552 6 4* 


8 3 


8* 


9 fi 




17i"l7 33 




1,;5G 19 S» 


4 1 


3-3 
2,339 


a 5 

G 9 




16 3 4 
27,2-;9'l0 5 




5,l3Ji 7 8 

3S4 10 Si 

31S,3.}0 4 5 


8 lU 


4,049 18 9 


,1,004 14 4 


50,733 10 2^117,184 U 


673,153 8 ef^ 





tavt 
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J 






] 


Unclaj-ed 


Misullaneou«. 


duett, 




t™. 




'"■ 


ucoiiia. 












d. 


£. .. .1. 


£. t rf. 


X. .. 


,/. 


£. .. d. 




9 


l.eOJ 14 4 


SO, 752 Ifi 2| 


17,184 





673,133 8 fit 


■ 






18 10 






40 3 


: 







f'll 4 






73 1 U 
1,-14-2 13 7{ 






f BorroVfd 1 


ID 1 






2,O0G 7 4^ 










136 1 


1 


764 a 1 














54 10 








213 10 






7,754 4 9 


i 




s 

G 


5 


l.OJfi'll 4 


4." e 7 
15 6 1 
71 10 
4 1 2 
7 8 
7 17 6 
14 5 


70 'I3 
3U0 

ie7"s 


7 
2 


4,081 6 Gi 

lUll 1 7' 

■ 3,583 12 5 

923 1 9 

9;0 13 9 

2,707 4 5 

1,709 15 ft* 

907 11 









33 12 






1,333 7 10 




3 






14" 17 


9 


SU» 0^ 








isu' 


3,276 B 


S 


G4,!03 13 2 









7G 17 10 


3g"4 
280 9 


l" 


7G0 e 10} 






!! 


54 11 3 


1,010 S 




6 




7 9 2 






3,501 IG 5 




s* 


•■ 


10? 14 ei 
81 11 2 
11 6 

U 6 






15,9GG I 0» 

15,773 

239 6 5 

3,221 11 7 

2;a 18 7i 




3 




10 G 

a'i4 4 


15*"3 
7i5 15 


f 


364 17 8 
4,421 5 11 
12,5g4 G 3 





G 


'.'■ 


4i"l4 11 






278 9 11 
2,391 9 3 
4,'I;j8 G 4i 








145 11 6 


G.iao'i? 


10 


10,841 2 3 











5 s 


J* 


129 11 104 
2,40a 5 2A 
1,833 13 4 








2s'l2 G 


2"4 


"1 








13fi 19 9 






2,370 19 Ji 


tl 




e'lo 
17 3 






4,153 g 11 
219 4 1 
151 2 11 
531 G 3i 
7a5 10 9; 






35 4 10 










l(i5 7 e 






1,990 13 3 


«j* 


■■ 


19 IG W 


2Js"g 


n 


1,909 lOL 
2,901 1 10 


J 


■^ 


3,161 S 6 


53,302 5 llj 


28,580 H 


u 


500,229. 3 5J 



ImtUuUoni have been Remodelltd, ^-c— continued. 



DERIVED. 










of 


Convictian. 


UacllLlBH] 

Income. 




Baknca 

due to 

Treasurer. 


TorAL. 


d. 


£. a. d. 


£. .. rf. 


£. .. d. 


£. I. iL 








3,161 5 a 


53,302 5 113 
5 2 6 


28,560 16 Oi 


966,229 3 5* 








37 17 a 




2,449 15 3* 
6,001 13 10 


4 


-14 


.. 


2 13 8 


131 IS 6 








8 




4,290 14 n* 
















7 IS 




■2 IS 




SI6 IS 3 


1 


17 e n 








2,034 18 2* 








103 3 6 


1,124 10 10 


3,849 11 10 






eos J4 1 


9 4 

79 19 3 




2,189 14 2 
2,666 17 3 






1 Borrowed ) 






6!5 18 10 




167 16 9 




30 

7S 3 11 




4,169 5 n 
6,001 7 8 




10 




5 10 




291 to 8^ 

1,124 6 V 

m 13 4* 


11 


e'ia 111 




30 




1 


IB 19 10 




10 12 7 




1,207 14 10 








- 30 16 




2,113 8 e 


7 






30 




69J 6 21 








6" 7 c 

6 

ll!9 16 10 

467 17 i 
3:>0 6 




1,259 17 3 
423 15 3 
1,282 14 S 
1,470 4 3 
1,309 16 If 




3 






1,633 3 11 


199 2 6 

163 16 3i 

2,163 3 10 


11 


1 17 1 




30 


831 5 


3,185 13 2 




fl 10 G 




fiS 17 


12 10 8 


2,163 17 G 




6 a 3 




246 a 




2,978 13 3A 








IS ] 


46 9 1 




'J 
1 


:<i s 




38 4 
5i U 10 




5,778 1 1 
3,817 10 a 


5 






■il 10 6 


237 3 7 


13,003 14 2 


3 


S,S60 3 ^ 


4,4J9 IB 9 


55,4S2 14 if 


33,670 Oj 


953,161 54 





1 


9" 18 7 
18". 10 S 


■■'•:. 


250*0 
ftU 




3,928 12 5 
!,495 15 2 
1,013 6 14 
30,140 15 3 


■ 


193 9 3 




aso'13 i 




30,578 8 llj 
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DR WHAT PURPOSES. 


' s - 






citing, 
,'ing, 
nd 
using. 


Public Works, 

Repairs, 

&c. 


Ifiscellaneous. 


Balance in 

Tr«asurer«' 

hands, ur at 

the Bankers'. 


Total. 


s. d, 

3 8 

"io 7 

• • 

2 

• • 

1^ ^* 


£. «• </. 

213 3 6 

71 16 7 

44 18 6 

19 17 6 

8 18 n 

115 16 3^ 

217 5 5 
1,837 10 U 

613 10 


£• tf. 

44 13 

40 10 

105 19 

28 18 

4 17 

37 4 

61 15 

2,\ 171 18 

11 10 

t; 


d. 
2 

•4 



6 

7 


£. s. d. 
I3l 9 OA 
169 4 4 

52 1 8 
217 13 7 

3*10 6 
177 12 r 
841 4 6j 

. 284.14 8J 


£. «. d, 
9j6 2 9 

-1,461 16 2 
936 17 1 
501 6 3 
936 13 10 

*1,<165 12 44 
2,510 4 11 

24,455 10 114 
1.351 16 U 




1 


■ 



1 



\« 



f VI. 



^'63 



n. 



l^ I S8l'9Z 



?i ^b^if' ^ zie'oe 





9 


Z CW*! 


Q 


II 


U 98Z*I 




11 21 zoe'i 


I 





01 061 







91 S6l 




6 


2\ ^8C 







on 







5 115 




01 


1 68 




6 


C ^V 




R 


Z C6 







S€( 




z 


91 933 







01 W 




9 


f 611 




9 


8 99 




9 


n H 







9 9l'l 







98 




8 


Z ?-Z 




6 


I'l eg 


1 





8 361 


. 


Z 


ZI 831 




V 


9 939 




I 


61 9M 







01 96 







91 f^ 







01 Zll 

• • 




z 


U SOS 




I 


e 89 







81 ZOl 


I 





^ ^tz' "- 


f 




1. 


e 9Z8 


/J" 





I 



9 Z^ 
U 9? 



9i 

6 

0> 



I 
I 
3 
9 


II r 

8 
c 

?9 9 
Or 
6 3^ 



9 
Z 



^s 



Z 
9 
3 

V 

e 

9 

f 

V 
3 
9 
I 

8 

6 

-% 'g* 

9 9 



& 
9* 
^ 

I 

8 
Z 
3 
I 
9 
9 
I 
8 
9 
6 



r 



9 31 ise 

• • 

% 9 303 



I. 






9 I 169 
9 Z £69*8 

3 t^ >i8 



• • 



• • 



• • 



t9 01 e 



• • 



8 81 ZTI 
Zl Z3 



n 9 11!^ 



• • 



I I <M96 
I 6 03t 



• • 



6 9 9i:v \ 



• f 



•ITXOX 

• H3TOq8!AV 

• JospoT^ 

la^saqanjAl 

• • 6ii9i/^^ 

• loodqspAl 

• S{MMiVAi^ 

• IPWl'AV 
P«>J*nil«AV 

• • ojojx 

• ttda^ox 

•no^uMjox 

• nojioAii 

' P«>R«IX} 

Xin<is9]|iiax 

*aapiaiaax 

• ' ^qa«»l 

• qMOMOiex 

• VdSOVA^ 

punuopang 
. * Xinqpngi 
iiOAy-iio-pioj)«i)g; 

• an)i|30)g 
' ;iodi[303S 

• pjojniB^S 



3 f C 8 8 



• • 



1 



« • 



\:- 






ontinued. 



-s. 



11 



10 

6 
8 



11 

3 


6 
4 



5 




o 

6 
1 





.0 







6 

1 
3 
3 




Charities. 



£. «. d, 

0,568 1 3} 

363 10 10 



11 17 
10 12 








• • 



4,026 6 11 



« • 



« • 



9 

1 



4 




33 6 






60 8 



1,280 16 



277 18 
25o"7 



8 
6 



• • 



31 16 8 



• • 



65 
155 i) 




3 



• • 



15 



• • 



• • 



56 "3 






/ 



Principal 
paid, otf and 
IntcKBt, &c. 



81 14 9 
• • J. 



£• «. d. 

69,182 12 2i 

4,326 18 

2 

25 7 

756 17 2 

609 10 

81,918 18 7 

• • 

349**8 

126 14 

45 

2 10 

596 5 

765 

637 13 6 

544 2 4 

101 5 

112"o 10 

101 

• • 

9,087* "7 



6**5 6 

549 '0 10 
784 17 
331 9 4 



50 

529 9 6 

4,194 9 5 

337 10 

686*16 10 

56 14 

974"6 10 

365 12 5 

565 12 6 

1,129 14 4 

37 10 

189**6 

75 8 10 

40 



Miicellaneous. 



• • 



271 8 8 
18 10 



£, t. d. 

11,240 3 2 

253 14 8 




• • 



• • 



\ 



19 

45 

20 

57 

35 

17 

61 

33 

5 

1,124 

3 

10 

168 

26 

204 

640 

244 

48 

7 

21 

46 

283 

23 

5 

27 

24 

38 

6 

104 

268 

119 

17 

66 

17 

19 

25 

23 

3 

41 

105 

70 

9 



12 2 

18 8 
17 2 

ir 8 

16 9J 

11 3 

9 11 

1 

19 6^ 

13 7 
8 9 



1 

10 
11 

1 
12 
12 

3 
10 



1 


7 
4 
6 
7 
9 
2 



1 11 
16 1^ 



15 
18 
9 
7 
3 
10 
4 
3 



6 
9 
1 
9 
4 
7 
2 
7 



5 10 
11 2 
IS 10 

5 8 





4 

3 

13 

10 



1 
1 



9 



15 10 
9 7} 
\0 
\9 



Balance in 

TVeaiurers' 

hands, or at 

the Bankers'. 



£. r. d, 

23,714 8 3^ 



Total, 



• • 



140 10 4^ 



11 



173 
,500 

178 
98 



5 6) 
17 10 



8 2i 
16 3 



1 



,630 15 1 

545 3 8 

471 12 3 

502 10 

16 7 2 

22 10 



• • 



67 19 3 

10* is 5 

32 7 

147 3 5A 

30 4 lU 

10 

625* *2 8 

i,291 13 6 

9**0 9 

11 17 4 

55 6 11 



• • 



la^ 12 

361 6 2 
119 9i 



• • 



• • 



'A 



405 11 8 

114 9 21 

922 10 2] 

21 17 8 

22**1 11 

26 14 8} 

20 16 7i 

53*1 2 

231 16 9i 

IS4 15 1 
^4 U 1 



£• «• d, 
343,501 2 ^4i 

15,263 7 S 



573 

*1,368 

5,459 

1,465 

291,974 

24 

6 

1,380 

1,028 

405 

110 

*6,217 

*1,715 

3,805 

1,638 

1,080 

2,310 

*1,409 

648 

1,200 

743 

73,359 

1,112 

*9U 

1,028 

*2,099 

*4,622 

17,329 

2,830 

320 

2,674 

276 

691 

5,316 

11,980 

674 

2,051 

4,654 

9,199 

129 

*3,764 

2,480 

2,906 

*838 

4,416 

196 

147 

515 

859 

188 

799 

2,033 

3,170 



15 6 

7 1 

8 1 
13 8 

7 14 

7 6 

19 3 

11 lOi 

7 1 

8 2 
5 4 
3 
3 2 

16 2 

14 m 

13 0| 

18 8 

l\ 54 

18 8 

13 9 

17 9i 
5 5 



5 
5 

8 



6 
2 



17 6 
19 6 
8 10} 
2 3 
7 9 
4 11 
U 4 



18 
8 
.9 
10 
11 



7 
1 
8 
5 

7 



18 8i 

I 10 
11 10} 

18 84 

3 9f 

19 10 
8 0} 

11 1 
17 11 

4 14 



7 
11 
17 

1 
11 

2 



8 

6 



e Boroughs wl 
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' "WHAT PURPC 



Works, 



6 

H 

4 



A 13 

*A 5 
A 1 

A 12 
A 12 1 
B 
B 9 
B 10 
B 18 
I 1 
16 11 



4 
5 



and Fai^^gt^ ^^ 



.BOO 



• •• 



• • 



• 4 



48 ;o 

• • • 

.4 16 8 

.6 8 

2,086 '9 1 11 

244 6 16 

JS 3 4 



Miscellaneotis. 



20 3 11 

46 6 9 

18 5 10 

135 19 11 

1 5 



5 3 
49 1 



305 
16Z 



2 
9 

6 



7 

2 

31 14 8 
71 11 9 



Balance 

in Treasurers' 

hands, and at 

Bankers'* 



JC. «. d. 

64 9 2 I 

98 15 3 

96 19 10 

167 9 3 

56 4 5 

53 9 8j 

9 2 5^ 

128 3 71 

715 17 2 

262 7 9^ 

399 9 4§ 



Total, 



£. «. 

438 

1,460 

^21 7 

556 15 

795 

901 9 

1,171 .18 

1,952 2 

21,784 12 

1,056 5 

2,676 6 



?I 









€1 0^ , 


8 



e rfl ■ 

• • 


V 


il 9i 



-f 



01 ^ 9P5 ? ! C 



fl OOZ'Sl! • • • 



'lYlOX 



in I 



6 / S?i'C i ?. 



01 



Zl 198 
?; 969 



-1— 

_jH9noKoa 



• • • 



9T 689' II' • • • V w;saM3irepi 

• :|JodnoAd(X 

• • uo^iog 
uiBqSuiauig[ 



I 91 090'1 



18*8CtS 11 Z%grf9 S nL'w^\v 




9 J'l ^9 

^ 51 fS'l 

9 9 ^9'l 

II 01 ^9 

f^iS 

OT 01 84 

61 1^8 

6 € Of 

V Li 88 

• • ■ 

8 ?l 88 

SI 89 

8 Tl 8Z 

51 ?'9i 

€1 IV 

U U 

f 9 8 89i 

9 91^. 

1 .9 1?H 

9 g 56f 
T^ SI 86 

/o. 

^ I 9S 

z zr\'z 



€T 891 'r? 



9 

01 

II 

8 



8 SfS 

SI 89S 

9 ^VL 

S OZI 
I 691 
01 1^99 



• • 



II 
I 



01 

z 



091 






01 899*1 



• • 




9 



Z 681 



n /I 



r/; 



Z 6Z 

ET 6Z 

• • 

ai 8 

■» • 
• • 

\v 6' rst 'i 

8 S Zl 1 
fr 0|i|Z8li 

• • k 

•*« I I 

i9 6J > ; .. 1 1 

8 8^^8 \ 






81 901 



• • 



• • 



• • 



ivxox 



• • • • 



• • 



• ■ • • • • •5[W2[. ' 

• • • • jo^fsaMO^ 

uvSi^V. 

(• • • • (siSa'a 

\aqmo3i9K) H^i^^u^'^^iSA. 
. • • • ^3o\ua^\ 

\o\ 'utf »B[) n>odHSiaAV 

• • • • ' sil^M 

• • • • H31A»JBW 

• • • luojSuiil«,W 
V • . • • ojujx 

• . • • • sau^ox 

• • . ^vaj 5 «po^8n u jox 

• •- • • •uo^iaATX 
pioj^aiix 

j[jn(\8a>iMax 
• uapJd^odX 



• • • 



• • • • 

• ■ % % * 



jrc — -oontinued. 



t 


• 


. 


m • 


, 




. 






It. 


Charities. 


Principal 
paid off, and 
Interest, &c. 


Miicellaneoiis. 

If 
• 


Balance 

in Treasurers' 

hands, and at 

Bankers'. 


TOTAt. 


d. 


£. *. 


d. 


£. «. 


d. 


£. t. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. «. <!. 


11 


10,223 4 


^ 


120,983 1 


1 


32,430 13 10 


76,188 19 li 


373,053 8 4 




• • 


• • 




29 9 6 


2 9 ^^6 


49 2 





• • 




• • 




9 10 6 


8 15 


75 1 34 


6 


• • 




349 7 


6 


218 13 8 


234 2 4 


1,442 12 7* 
2,006 7 4 




• 9 


4 


212 6 


6 


225 4 11 


1 17 7J 


11 


1 





345 





31 5 3 


• •• 


764 8 1 


2 


• • 




2 10 





6 5 4 


17 '9 


54 10 




400 10 


3 


366 12 





328 7 6 


449 18 11 


7,754 4 9 


10 


38 6 


6 


753 15 





1 4 


1,137 9 5i 


4,081 8 6i 


6 


• • 




805 





23 16 8 


273 10 


1,411 1 7 


9 


1 

• • 




691 





54 16 6 


196 9 


3,583 12 5 


8 


• • 




50 





8 16 3 


• •* 


923 1 9 




16 





97 10 





34 6 


28 14 3} 


980 13 9 


2 


12 10 





1,198 8 


9 


42 5 


17 24 


2,767 4 6 





• 63 11 


7 


57 1 


8 


217 15 10* 


• • 


1,709 15 6^ 


G 


16 5 





101 





21 8 11 


311 -2 11 


. 907 11 6 




• • 




• • 




20 15 4 


122 '7 64 


1,333 7 10 




• • 




• • 




41 15 9 


16 18 -3^ 


. 808 6 Oi 




3,143 


11 


12,923 13 


5 


1,007 18 I- 


67 18 -3 


64,103 15 2 




. . • • 




30 





67 4 5 


29 12 4^ 


750 8 10^ 




• • 




• • 




15 9 10 


• • 


662 9 7 


1 


• • 




16 8 





20 19 1 1" 


• 
• • 


1,010 5 


4 


• • 




207 10 


3 


202 11 8 


1,153 .5 40 


5,501 16 5 


8 


691 6 


6 


• • 




400 17 6 


3,247 14 1} 


15,966 1 Of 


5 


165 14 


8 


2,440 13 





543 19 » 


760 . 4 . 9 < 


15,773 




• • 




• • 




11 15 3 


5 6 8 


239 6 5 


2 


15 11 


2 


• « 




• • 


223 17 U 


3,221 11 7 


6 


5 





29 





4 8 


11 16 94 


272 18 7* 


8* 


• • 




214 16 


H 


19 10 7 


• •"• • 


' 364 17 8 


8 


70 7 


6 


534 10 


3' 


73 17 1 


• •■ 


4,421 5 11 


1 


lis 8 


8 


3,518 3 


9 


66 13 0' 


2,778 17 2 


12,594 6 3 


4 


• • 




3 8 





16 


31 7 11 


• 278 9 11 


4 


• • 




46 3 


11 


23 4 11 


73 8 ■ 1 


2,391 9 3 


6 


15 





• • 




11 13 ir 


40 . 2 . 7i 


4,438 6 44 


5 


• • 




753 


2 


104 a 9 


• • 


10,841 2 3 




• • 




56 14 





6 4 2 


• • 


129 11 10} 


4 


• • 




• • 




78 15 7 


5 12 2i 


2,409 5 % 





• • 




31 5 





357 12 6 


. • 


\ 1,833 13 air 




17 11 


4 


416 15 


1 


• • 


74 7 6| 


2,370 19 4 




• • 




• • 


< 


18 10 2 


7 6 5f 


196 15 5 


10 


• ■ 




402 4 


4 


79 5 9 


183 3 8 


4,153 9 11 




• • 




37 10 





27 6 7^ 


12 12 7 


219 4 1 




• • 




• • 




3 6 74 


14 13 8^ 


151 2 11 





4 





162 14 


H 


6 18 


• • 


531 .6 54 

7H5 10 9+ 




• « 




35 3 


10^ 


11 8 


3 15 5 


9 


• • 




168 14 


2 


98 13 


66 15 '6J 


1,990 13 3 


5 


104 5 


10 


• • 




95 17 8i 


t 


>,909 104 


4 


• 38 15 


1 


16 13 





120 6 11 


800 16 6 


2,901 1 10 


6 


•> 1 • • 




• • 




2 17 0. 


• • 


177 17 2 


11 


46 7 





7 16 





167 10 3i 


20 19 4 


2,449 15 3* 


10 


262 9 


4 


677 5 





112 8 1 


• • 


6,001 13 10 




• • 




• • 




2,740 3 J 


438 13 9J 


4,290 14 llf 


3 


5 





113 19 


6 


77 3 6 


• • 


1,223 16 2 




40 6 





287 10 





17 16 9 


44 6-2 


516 18 3 


• • 




:13'} 





57 6 0^ 


193 6 OJt 2,034 18 2i 


• • 




64 


8 


\- 102 10 


\ ,,. \ 3,849 11 10 




'100 15 





302 1 





\ 45 7 


\ ^^^ ^ ^\*l,\Via\^ \ 




'415 16 


6 


773 15 


11 


\ 96 5 • 






" * - «« m 


— 


^«. -i 


'. fc 


» k-hT V^ i 


r^* A. •» c\ . .« 


.1 A . •• ^ 
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A discrepancy will be observed between the totals on p. 140, and 
the totals of the totals in Taljle X- itself, arising from the uppaTent eirore 
in bringing out the totals of the income and expenditure of each borough 
in the latter; errors which appear in the Parliamentary papers from 
which these accounts are abstracted, and which we have no means of 
correcting, as it ia quite uncertain whether the wrong entries be in the 
items or in the totals. These errors, however, are not of such importance 
as to conceal in any mentionable degree the greatncBB of the revenues 
posaeesed by these corporations, or the application which is made of 
them. But the incumbrances upon these revenues amount to a small 
" national debt." 

Table "Xl.— Amount of Debt due on the \»t day of January, lMO,byanyo/ 
the Municipal Corporatiam riamed in Scheduie A. of the Corporation 
Act, 5 and 6 Wm.1v., c. 76,ast/tote to which a Commisnxm qf the Peace 
vioito be granted: from the Retam No. 70, Sen. 1B41. 

AiBDiuitifDabl. 



Bath . _ 
Becwick-Dpan- 

Beveiley . 
Bogton 
Brecon 
BTiJgewator 
Bristol . 
Cttiilerbury 
CHrdiff . 
CaHidl . 
Caimatthea 
Chester , 
Chichecler 
Colchester 
CoagletoD. 
Coyentty . 
DcvizeB . 
DoncBster. 



■Tweed 



KxeUi. . 

Qravenenil 

Guilclford '. 

Hnrwich . 

HuFeirordaeBt 

Ipswich 

Kendal 

Kiddcnniaster 

King's Lyi 



AmounlotUcbl. 


i. 1. <i. 


3,000 U 


4,208 18 U 


70,r.6l 5 


44,80.1 


1,000 


21,236 13 


7S0 a 


5,000 U 


20,972 54 


3,000 


'2,840 


4,000 


1,357 


i9,.'i05 


3,234 


10,000 


3,1H0 


.^,56R 10 


1,500 


4,823 


1,500 


30 I) 


130,400 


3,000 


2,400 


2,20(1 


2,30U 


3,000 


i5,000 


5,770 


'J,S55 


.'),U00 U 


23,320 


2,114 19 7 


10,0110 


14,202 10 


1,200 


073,441 0,« 


aleoo 0; 


i3S,723 !6' 'Oi 



OmparatiDiii. 

Broni^t fbrmid 
UudoEeld . . 

Uaidatone * . 
Uald9» - . • 
Neatk. . . . 
NewoBitte-u nder-Lym* 
NewcaBtle-upon-Tjne 
-ewporl (Isle ofl 

Vl%ht). , . .f 

Northampton . . 
Nottiagham . . 
Oiibri^ . . . 
PemlHoki! (polupi) 
Peownce . . . 
FlfiBouth. . . 
Frerton . . . 
Biehmond (Torksbira) 



.1,556,723 16 U 
16,750 

i9,«a 



30,000 <l 



SocheBter(.niuinuitv 
of £42S, worth 


1 


* 7,225 


aW) . . . . 


/ 


Romwy . . . . 


7S0 


Stlvea . . . . 


800 


Sarum, N«w . . 


2,720 


3carbi)T(iii|;h . . 


330 




1,730 


Stalford . . . . 


5,313 10 


SlMOfotd . . . . 


1,400 


Stockton . . . 


7^200 


SudbuT . . . . 


700 U 


g»anua . . . 


510 


Tewkesbury - . . 


1,217 8 4 


Tivaton . . . . 


30O 


TlotO. . . . 


846 


WalwU . . . . 


1,043 6 9 


lV«tchPaol . . 


1,000 


W«4Ib 


1,700 


Weynanth . . . 


1,800 


Wisbech . . . . 


10,886 10 


W<wester . . ". 


3,50U 


¥..*. ... . 


11,712 


■ V- ToU\ ■; 


,\,lft1,*Mi^ "4 1> 
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Table XIL—Amount of Debt due at the commencement 0/ 1835 by any of 
the Municipal Corporations named in Schedule B qf the Corporation 
Actj 5 and 6 TFm, /T., c. 76, as those to which a Commission of the Peace 
was not to be granted: derived from the Commissioners' Reports, 



Boroaghg. 
Basingstoke . 
Beaumaris • 
Beccles • 
Blandford Forum 
Bodmin . • 
Chard! . . 
Chippenham . 
Daventree • • 
Droitwich 
Eye • • • 
Glastonbury • 
Godmanchester 
Huntingdon » 



£. 


8, 


d. 


. 4,400 








. 4,200 








. 3,500 








. 1,500 








. 1,500 








225 








450 








283 


14 


2 


150 








290 








400 








. 2,800 








. 4,700 









Carried forward . 24,398 14 2 



Boroagba. 
Brought forward 

Llandovery • . 

Maidenhead . • 

Penryn • • • 
Retford, East 

Ruthin . • • 

Rye . . • , 

Sandwich • • 

Southwold • • 
South Molton 
Stratford-on-Avon 

Thetford f. . . 



£. «. 

24,398 14 

40 

2,000 

1,265 

3,000 

150 
1,000 

140 
8,280 

231 
5,447 
4,200 



Totness 3,150 




11 












d. 
2 















Total. 



53,302 5 2 



If, as is probable, there has been, since the date of these figures, in 
1835, scarcely any reduction in the total of the debts due by the smaller 
municipalities included in the Corporation Act, the sum due by the 
whole of the remodelled boroughs will exceed 1,820,000/. The follow- 
ing Table, abstracted from the Reports of the Commissioners, shows the 
financial condition of the several boroughs whose institutions remain 
unaltered by that Statute ; and their position with regard to income, ex- 
penditure, or debt, will not have undergone any great changes since the 
date of the Reports. 

Tablr XIII. — Abstract of the Statements contained in the Commissioners 
Reports of the Moneys annually received and eocpended on account of 
the Boroughs whose Institutions are unaltered by the Municipal Reform 
Act, 5 and 6 Wm, IV.y c. 7Q ; and of the amount of Debt due by any of 
those Boroughs at the period of their Reports, in 1835. 



Borough. 


Income. 


Expenditure. 


Debt. 




£. *. d. 


^£13. — ^Entertainments and petty 
charges ; law expenses, lately ex- 


£. 8. d. 


Aheravon . 


40 


ceeding the remainder ; small tolls, I 

besides the stated income, taken | 

. by portreve . • • • • . j 

( Under £300. — Salaries ; law 1 


• • 


Aldeburgh . . . 


300 


' charges; entertainments; donations r 

r to purposes of charity . • • ' 

J£450. — Salaries; stipends, inte-l 


• • 


Alnwick . • • 


600 


\ rest of money borrowed ; rates and } 
* taxes ••••••.; 

r £300. — ^Annual entertainments ; % 


300 


Appleby . . . 


370 17 9 


J interest on debUi; salaries; re-l 
1 pairs of property and streets;) 
^ total nearly equal to income . . J 
1£100. — Chiefly in improvements, S 


645 19 6 1 


Axbridge • • • 


100 


\ and on Guildhall and market* > 

' house . 

^£28. — Interest of debt and cor-» 


470 


Berkeley . . . 


28 


J poration dinners; appropriation . 
( of lolls by mayor .... 


400 


r Bishop's Castle , 


29 


\ £^^.^ — ^&a[\axve& ^u^ cou^vv\\. , » 


\ 


Carried forward • 


1,467 17 9 


\z\^w^ ^ Q . • , 


A\^'^v,i\^ 0^ 
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-AbttrcKtoftkeStatemenUo/Moneyg,^. — continued. 



lught Torward 

dey ; ! : 



jironl . . 



ie- . 



S5 

no 



j£9. 14«. 4rf.— F«-lhtm 
£67.'l'iC^DlnM"!n b1 



[£41).-SnUri«aC<.BIc 
1.- Whole ptouedi to] 



207 
130 U 

ei 



£207 

|£130.~Ap;li(d la i^uetio 
aal gnenJ purpose* i 
-WbDllTiuateut . . 
£150.— laleceat uf .IdIiL ; re- 
nd vi>r)u agsinit IIis-mk; n 

XffilueiiD iuitBgaiDBtSqutliv 
£16. 7t. — SmsIlHldliu 1 -at 
p«ti«e; ImdainiDD'i blUi ; can > 

. offlthBiy J 

r£.10, — laiautor debt; uluiei;j 
I cDllecboB of tolk: lubKiiptigiil 
I tor ItgbJoB tl» tdwui wpain;) 
I )ui>nu)ce.0DdlavnKcipcniei J 

{£47.— Bnalliieii «f unllnuy ob-j 
jfcti ; pnuupol HipeiiH in luep- > 

■£370°- pL^VbthlDd titb« ;l 



i f £72.— Saluiee lo omoen nnd cIef 

iUTBnpaj land Ux; repairs d\ 

£190.- PiDbebly in ftitiire > n- 
I dm!Uon«r£50a.>-(uli [iuia-t«ii 



(£20.— Silariei; Kfoin; imd 

£25. — Rabuiei; nlet fLirnlliin 
f£US.— iBcLidiiiK £25 tece 






(i 8 £3,043 [)». 4 
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^Abstract of the Slaiementt ofMouej/i, ^.—continued. 



Brought forWBiil 
Langpoit EaaloTer. 

Lose, East. 



dinry npenilllute ; n-\ 
UPtalHDd dxtiaordianry i 



Lydd . . 

Uftlmeibury 



Marngeon 



(£199. Zl.~VsifT dlnctlDD aft 
jS i ifghwiji i [cpilis. lunpi ( 

uUUri' «iieiisH, Sic. . .1 



i:i9.4.,(y.— Sey 
Nil . . 
(£34. I., 



Newport Pembioke 
Newport (Salop) . 

Newtown . . 
Okehamiitoii . 



|£.'I5. )0>.— Disitibutioii to poi>r;1 

[£]J.IS*.— Fog-brra^in; i«U 
( Sic; nAioJ Itokbcfl ngniiut* 

(£-ilU. I M. ei/.— It?[airs; Bli 
BBBI eipenaeij 1b» char 

»latr<labt; nmyuallr . 
(£100.— E>.leri.b>D.cnl; ^m 



f£85.- 



Plympton Kurle • 
Canied forward 



1S42-] 

tahli xni.- 
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-Abtlrtut qflha SlatemmU o/Moiui/*' ^■— oontinned. 



Eormigh. 



Brought forward 
Quiabnrawe > , 
Httdnor.Naw . 



Thornbiiry. 
Tregony . 

Wflreham . 
Weslburjr . 






£3,821 13f. 7</. 
[£12,500. — ParehBi 



£21.10..— Wholeioa 



["£300.— Could nnl 1)0 I 

I ocouTiU : Ur^e dpbn 
£60.— Ifabaol 3ub«ripiiD 



(£747.— HtpiUaon by Court or' 
) Chuceij-! ^lyiiMl ofDiiriei;! 
iiiDS And TiiKliineFy; allow-, 



I £28. 5».— DLmcully of ubtainioij 



40 
43 



(£40.^ — AppTopltMUnioriBllT qua) 
(Dd uuikBt don . . . . 
£4;}.— Iff holly r«»ivi>d by mayi 
f£30.— ClilrfyconiH ■ ■■ 
I lismedtary cWliAni 






£160.— CoTporalloa <ii^iidU ■ 
Jed with charily account, ran- 1 
FDt Impdadbillly of bm/xv 



£30.- Town cterii ud kijcddi'i 
uluy; nlUlVBdCB forlHldlDoer; 
quit rmt ; repsln, &e. ; accn- 

ritnordiniuy npiurt . • . 
£41. — pDiuniilcliugnof ofBctn; 



£18,071 Bl. Id. 
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The principal kinds of property poesesaed by the ancient municipalities 
are thus enumerated in the analysis of the Commissioners' Reports ^— 

Kinds of Property, and the Number of Boroughs by which they were 

possessed in 1835. 



Sources of Income. 
Admissions to freedom 
Anchorage • . • 
Alienations • 
Canal shares • 
Chief rents • . . 
Coal dues • . • • 



BoroughR. 
14 

6 

76 

3 

6 

4 



Exchange • . . . • 2 
Fee-farm rents • • 

Fees 

Felons' goods • 

Ferry 

Fines 

Fish dues • . • • 

Fisheries 16 

Gas shares 5 

Harhour dues . . • • 10 
Interest . • • • • 1 
Lands and Tenements • 211 
Markets • • • • • 56 



39 

156 

5 

3 

19 

I 



SouTcea of Income. Boroughi. 

Mills 5 

Oyster fishery. . • • 5 
Patronage (Ecclesiastical) 42 

Pew rents '^ 

Port dues 11 

Presage of wine • • • 1 

Quay dues • • • • 14 

Quit rents 13 

Railway shares • • • 2 

River dues 4 

Stock 17 

Tolls ..•'•.. 145 

Town dues . • . • 1*3 



Town Hall . • . 
Town soil • • • • 
Turnpike-road shares . 
Waifs and estrays 
Water rents • • • 
Wharfage dues . • 



28 
1 
5 
1 
6 
6 



Ecclesiastical patronage, however, no longer appears among the items 
of corporate income^ provision being made in the Corporation Act for 
the sale of all livings in the gift of Municipal Corporations, under the 
direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The borough rates, levied to defray the expenses of the admi- 
nistration- of justice, were formerly imposed by the borough magis* 
trates, precisely as a county rate is assessed ; and the transfer of the 
power of assessment to the council is an important change, though not 
without examples in the former state of the boroughs, under prescriptive 
custom, as well as imder charters and statutes.* The return. No. 610, 
Session 1840, gives a total of 95 boroughs, in which a borough rate is 
levied by the town councils, under the provisions of the Corporation 
Act; and 81, in which rates are also levied under the local Acts enu- 
merated in the Schedule (E) annexed to that statute. The amount 
of the former for the last preceding year to the close of which the 
accounts had been made up, was 127,920/. 8^. 6^c^., and of the latter, 
141,802/. 14j. 11|c/. ; showing a decrease in the latter, since the year 
before the Act came into operation, of 17,493/. 11^. 9c/. The annexed 
Table (XIV., pp. 159 — 161,) is an abstract from the return. 

The constitution of the Boards of Commissioners levying rates under 
local acts has already been described, as well as the purposes to which 
the revenues are applicable. But it is impossible to describe the details 
of their expenditure without information which has yet to be gathered. 
The few succeeding remarks are, therefore, confined to the expenditure 
of the Borough Funds ; the totals of the preceding accounts of the ex- 
penditure of the remodelled corporations being brought into the analytical 
arrangement of the functions of these bodies, which we have hitherto 
observed. 



* ^ii«\>)«a,^%%<ft C>4^, 
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Table XIV. — Return of (1) every Borough levying a Borough Bate under 
the Act 5 and 6 fFm. 4, c. 76, (2) of the Amount qf such Rate for the last 
Year for which the Accounts have been made up ; and also (3) of the Amount 
of the Rate levied at the same Period under eadi qf the several Local Acts 
enumerated in Schedule {E.) of the said Act. 



1. 


2. 

Amount of Borough 




1 




Rate for the last Year 


Amount of Rate levied at the same Ftoriod und«r 


Boroughs. 


for which the Accounts 


each of the several Local Acts. 




£. 8. d. 


£, 9. d. 




Aberystwith • . . 


No return. 


• • 




Abingdon • • • 


314 1 8 


596 15 7i 




Andover • • . . 


340 19 7 


• • 


Not mentioned in Sche- 
' dule(E.) 


Arundel • • . . 


• • 


174 12 10 




Banbury . . • . 


746 17 7 J 


1,171 5 1 




Barnstaple • . • 


200 


480 8 3 




Basingstoke . . • 


300 


302 14 7 




Bath 


6,420 4 3 


• • 








1,322 7 1 


fUnder33Gco..3, C.89, 
I &6Geo.4,c70. 


J > • • • • • 


• • 




• « 


1,106 2 9 


Under 41 Geo.3,c. 126. 


Bedford • • • • 


332 4 8 


998 16 10 




Berwick-upon-Tweed 


475 7 8 


450 




Beverley • « . • 


940 19 5* 


591 16 6 


- 


Bideford • • • . 


270 


• • 


No Local Act. 






\ 


rUnder 16 Qeo. 3, c 25, 


Boston • • • • 




1 829 6 


& 46 Geo. 3,0.41. 


• • 


f 1,515 15 6 


Under 32 Geo. 3, c 80, 






J 


. and 46 Geo. 3, c 40. 


Brecon • • • • 


116 10 


550 




Bridgeuorth • • . 


508 12 8 


• • 




Bridgewater • • . 


1,037 14 5 


274 13 8 




Bridport • • • • 


• • 


187 4 6 




Bristol • • . . 


17,000 


10,000 


Under 46 Geo. 3, c. 26. 


19 • • • • 


• • 


15,957 3 


f Under 3 Geo. 4, c. 24, 
I for the poor. 


rParUh of Clifton) . 
(United parishesofStl 
James and St Paul/ 


• • 


1,758 3 8 


Under 5 Geo. 4, c 79. 


• . 


3,361 17 3 


Under 2 Wm. 4, c. 89.t 


Buckingham . • 


373 17 6 


• • 


No Local Act. 


Bury St. Edmunds • 


• • 


• • 




(St.Mary's parish) 


• • 


909 14 8 




(St. Jameses parish) 


• • 


904 12 1 




Cambridge « . • 


2,696 11 10^ 


2,239 16 2i 




Canterbury • • , 


1,963 6 7 


604 




Carlisle . • . • 


• • 


1,144 11 11 


Under 44 Geo. 3, c. 58. 


Carmarthen . • . 


1,531 3 11 


• • 




Chester • . . • 


2,745 11 4 I 


1,895 16 10 




Chesterfield • . « 


335 


• • 


No Local Acts. 


Chichester • . • 


694 14 11 


392 10 4 


Under 31 Geo. 3, c 63. 


99 • • . 


• • 


713 8 11 


(Under 1 and 2 Geo. 4, 
1 C.68. 


39,343 18 1 


50,433 14 1 



* The amount of the Watch Rate, 140/. 19«. 5d,, is included in this sum. 
t By mistake called 2 Geo. 4, in the Schedule to the Act 5 and 6 Y[m, ^« *\^KA%>aRBL 
includes Poor Rates, and rates for repairing, Vightingi Mi^ ^«AOd\x^^^ ^\x»X. 
; Oftbf8 8um646/.lU.4d.wMfoTyf9!UJtk'S»S!t. 
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Tauui XIV. — Belum o/every Borough, ^.— «ontiniied. 



1. 


2. 
AnuDnl or Rmdivh 




1 




H.I.forlholD..Yar 


AnonntDC Hits iBvUdU lbs umaVsrioduiidw | 




bivhuUnluAwaiiiUi 


«diori)i 


.™«IL«:riAci.. 




£. >. d. 


£. .. d. 




Brought ronraiil > 


39,343 18 1 


aO,433 14 1 




ChippBQham . . 




4G6 17 9^ 




Chip|)ii>g Nortan . 


150 




Nu Local Arta. 


ClithSto? . . . 


Council, as Inapec 


tore, miika an ordcrun the poor", rate for 220/. 1 


ColcheilBC . 




l,4fi4 7 7 




No Local Act. 


CoDglelDD . 




fiUO U 




Ditto. 


Coventry . - 




3,238 11 6 


2,940 IB 




DartiDuuth . 






151 17 








U8 


401 1 




Deir.''^. ! 




eju u 


481 IS 




Derby . . 




2,000 


3,629 17 9 




Deviiea . . 




403 8 a* 












357 12 A 




Korer . . 




2, ISO £ 6 


1,018 8 5 




Durham . . 






438 \\ 




ETeihim . 




'm 19 11 


427 5 2 




Eiatiir . . 






7,107 10 7 




Fslniouth . 




400 U D 




No Local Act. 


F.verihain . 




572 n 6 


679 2 3| 




FoUutstooe . 




400 


52 7 4 








347 19 1 


512 11 11 








139 8 8 


285 14 








S,300 13 4 


700 
111 12 5J 
300 U 
399 17 U 


Under 4 Geo. 3. 
Under 17 Geo. 3, t 68. 
Under l&2&e(..4,e.22. 
Under 4 Wnu 4, c. 44. 


Godalming . 




97 19 I 


331 8 IJ 




Godmanchesler 




125 






GraDlham . 




mo 6 




No Local Art. 






899 3 


1,943 17 10 




Guildford . 




215 S ID 


312 IB 
a28 14 9 


Under 32 Geo. 2. 
Under 52 Geo. 3. 


Harwich. . 








fls. ed. in Iha pound, 
t UnderS9Geo.3,c.im 


HMtiug, . 




1,327 9 n 


1,036 14 Z 


Under 2 Win. 4. 






898 14 6 


Under 2 Wm. 4, c. 45. 


HBre'totd . ! 




8ci 


448 3 Of 

1,101 5 6 

448 3 01 




HeALrd '. '. 




2D5 12 6 


570 14 4 








300 


327 19 6 




lIVthB . . 






219 44 




IpUch, . 




1,276 7 8 


1,448 4 10 






1,104 


850 










1,033 e 2 




Leedi. . . 




9,917 7 5 


3,117 G 7 




LeiMBter . . 




2,627 17 8iS 




No Local AcU. 


LeomiQBlET . 




277 10 11 


199 i 4 




Carried forwa 


d . 


74,843 19 2i 


83,964 16 6 | 



* Of this sum 146/. 9«. I0<f. mu fin ft WUch Sal*, 
f Watch Kate, 
i f/oin Saptenber 19, 1836,t«lun«\%,\B3a> 
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Tabu XIT. — Beturit q^Mwfy Bftrtmgh, <fw,— contltlUrf. 



1. 

flOKHlgl,.. 


hnVHlKenmadBUp, 


3. 

ADOUDt ot KUnlnUid .1 tW HB. F»ri«d under 

nsb a! Iha Mvetil Lm»1 Aou. 




£. .. d. 


£. .. 


(t. 




Brought forward . 


74,843 19 ^ 


85,984 16 


6 




Lincoln .... 




1,056 3 


H 




LUmdloes . . . 


15S 2 10^ 






No Local Act. 


Kills'* Lynn . ■ . 




3,323 18 


3 




Maidstone . . . 


3,138 9 


4,121 5 


8 




nialdon .... 


706 10 4 






(None leried under aay 
1 Local Ad. 


Newark .... 


93S 4 2 






Ditto. 




200 


1,102 4 


n 




Newcaatiu-uudei-Lyne 


No return. 








Newport. . . . 


584 2 


771 12 








i,m 8 7 


2,299 7 






Norwich .... 


5,142 14 3 


8,500 7 








4,800 


1,000 






Oiwestiy. . . . 


368 15 e 


262 6 






Fenianee. . . . 


No return. 








Plymouth . . . 


1,741 13 6 


4,969 19 






Pontefract . . . 


310 13 94 
4,297 11 H 


423 18 






PoolB .... 






No Local Acts. 


Portsmouth . . . 


],704 11 8 


730 i 




Undcp8GPb.3. 






341 3 




Undw 16Qeo. 3,c.69. 






450 9 





(Under 32 Geo. 3,c.l03, 






\ & 7 Geo. 4, c. 64. 


Pretton .... 




s,ei4 e 


6- 






843 


3,246 1 


6 




Oochentec . . . 


895 6t 


114 16 


loi 




Romaey Inliai Ilanli 


90 o' 








Rye 


280 








Saffron Waldeu . . 


270 U 






No Local Acts. 


St. Albans . . . 


No return. 








Saudwicli. . , . 


151 10 


112 3 







Mew Saturn . . . 


1,302 a 


i.asi 17 11 




Shrewsbut, . . . 


80O 


1,247 5 


6 




Smthsmptoa . . 


2,G4R 


2,076 9 


9 




Stunfoid . . . 


1,643 1 6 






No Local Act. 


Stodcpoct. . . . 


1,186 14 11 






/Local Act repealed ia 
i 1837. 


Sodbury. . . . 


362 10 






(Not included in Sche- 
\ dUe CE.) 


Sondariud . . . 


2,931 la 










633 13 


6 


Under 50 Geo. 3, e. 35. 


» ... 




1,012 14 


2 


Undvr 7 Geo, 4, c 12D. 


Tamworth . . . 


120 






No Local Act. 




320 3 






Ditto. 


T«wke.bi.r,. . . 


670 2 H 


403 12 


3 




ThWfiird. . . . 


952 15 2 








Tiv«ton .... 


387 1 li 


36G ti 






Great Toprington . 


60 






No Local Act. 


Truro 

Caniedforwfctd . 








No Borough Kale. 


116,776 U Hi 


131, S97 2 


"i" 
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Table XIV. — Return of every Borough, ^. — continued. 



1. 


2. 
Amount of Borongh 






3. 


" ^» 1- 


Rate for the last Year 


Anumnt of Rate levied at the same Period under 


. Boroughi. 


for which the Accooni* 
have been made up. 


each of the several Local Acts. 




£. «. d. 


£. *. 


d. 




Brought forward . 


116,776 11 11} 


131,597 2 


H 




Wallingford . . . 


151 71 


183 17 


2 




Walsall .... 


1,080 


500 







Warwick .... 


781 11 6 


. . 






Wells 


441 19 8 


343 8 







Wenlock .... 


91 19 U 


• . 




No Local Acts. 


Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis • . 


• 


900 





No Borough Rate. 


Wigan .... 


1,693 5 6 


. . 






Winchester • . , 


1,689 17 5* 


1,263 2 







New Windsor . . 


' 664 13 


1,184 3 


llj 


, 


Wisbech .... 


309 10 8 


. . 


flV 


|No rate levied under 
( any Local Act. 


Worcester . . . 


2,092 10 8 


2,185 12 


2 




York 


2,147 9 8 


2,674 14 


5 


Under 6 Geo. 4, c. 127. 


J > • • • • 

Total . . 


• • 


1,770 12 


8 


Under 3 Wm. 4, c. 62. 


127,920 9 9| 


142,602 13 


OJ 


1 



* Of this lum, 782/. 11«. U. was for Watch Hate. 



5. Public Establishments and Bye'Lau)S. 

Perhaps the item of law expenses, one which is very heavy, being no 
less than £29,642. I9s. O^cf., can scarcely he classed under this head, 
which comprises expressly only the two following, viz.: — 

£. «• d. 

Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance • • 20,866 16 2^ 

Salaries, pensions, and allowances to Municipal officers. 80,757 11 5^ 

£ 101,624 7 7f 



The head of " Entertainments," with its subordinate items of " Cook," 
" Ringers," and " Tavern Expenses," though it appears in various parts 
of the Commissioners' Reports, seems to be banished from the accounts 
of the remodelled corporations ; and it is to be hoped that there has been 
some retrenchment with regard to the " Municipal Officers," even to the 
extent of abolishing many of tlie offices which existed at the time of the 
Commissioners' investigations, although some are certainly of great an- 
tiquity. The following lists of the principal and of the inferior officers, 
with the number of boroughs in which each office is mentioned to have been 
found, will at once indicate the functions which they exercised, the duties 
which really have to be discharged, and the necessity which existed of 
clearing away some of this antiquated machinery ; in which, perhaps, 
the power of the Council to make bye-laws, not only for its own regu- 
lation, but for the suppression and avoidance of nuisances in the boroiigli» 
^'Ould uot be better exercised. 
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JPrindpal Officers; and the number (^Boroughs in which they existed 

in 1835. 



Officers. BMOQghi. 

Adnairalof the Humber. . . . 1 

Aldermen 138 

Assessor of the Court of Requests. 1 

Auditor ..•..,,, 23 

Bailiff 120 

BailiffDeputy 4 

BaUiffofthe Bailiwick . . . . 1 

Bailiffofthe Brethren . . . . 1 

Bailiffof the Commons. . . . 1 

Bailiffofthe Uberties . . . . 1 

Bridge Masters •••••• 3 

Bridge Wardens 2 

Chamberlain 203 

Chamberlain^ Assistant. ... 1 

Chamberlain^ Deputy . • • . 1 

Chamber-reeve ••.••. 1 

Chaplain ••..,••• 3 

City Marshal 1 

Cify Solicitor 1 

Clavigers 2 

Clerk of the Market . . . .Ill 

Clerk of the Committees . . . 1 

Clerk 1 

Clerk of the Peace 139 

Clerk to the Magistrates . • • 2 

Cofierers 3 

Common Attorney 6 

Common Clerk 8 

Constable of the Castle .... 12 

Coroner .••..••• 151 

Custumar. ••••••• 1 

Electors 2 

Erection Bailiff 1 

^scheator 27 

Foreman of the Customs ... 1 

Gaoler ........ 58 

Governor 3 

Harbour Master •••.•• 9 



OffioBTB. BonMuhi. 

High Bailiff 3 

High Steward ...*•• 51 
Judg^ of Admiralty Court • . • 15 
Jurats 18 



Justices of Peace 190 

Keeper of Keys of Cu£Etr ... 1 

Land Steward •..••• 5 

Marshal of the Admiralty Court . 2 

Master 2 

Mayor • • • 241 

Mayor Deputy 62 

Mayor of the Staple 1 

Portreve 18 

Prothonotary of Civil Court • . 10 

Receiver 8 

Recorder 244 

Recorder Deputy 61 

Register 1 

Sergeants-at-Mace . . • • .177 

Sheriff 18 

Speaker of the Common Council . 1 

Steward 3D 

Steward Deputy •••«.• 11 

Steward of Courts 8 

Superintendent of Police ... 4 

Surgeou of Gaol 11 

Surveyor • 10 

TownBaiUff 2 

Town Chamberlain • . . . . 1 

Town Clerk 256 

Town Clerk, Deputy • ... 25 

Town's Husband 1 

Town Sergeant 11 

Treasurer 22 

Treasurer of the Soke • • . • 1 

Warden 1 

Water BaiUff 29 

Water Bailiff^ deputy .... 3 



Iriferior Officers, 



Officers. Boroughi. 

Accountant 3 

Aldermen of the Wards .... 3 

Ale Conners 4 

Ale Founders ....... 6 

Ale Tasters 25 

Aulneger 1 

Auctioneer 1 

Bailiffs 45 

Bailiff, Under 1 

Bailiffof the Bourne . . • • 1 
Bailiffof the Liberties . . . • 1 

Bailiff's Man 1 

Bailiff's Serjeant ....«• 3 



JBallast Assessor 



1 



Officers. Boroughs. 

Beadle • ... 44 

Beadle and Pound Keeper . . • 
Beadle and Wardman . . . • 

Bellmen 22 

Bellman and Besdle 

Bell Ringer 

Billet Master 

Blower of Burghmotc Horn . • . 

Boatmen . • 

Borsholders • 

Borsholder, Deputy • • . . • 

Bread Weigher 

Bridgemen 

jBridge Keeper 



{ 
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Statisiics qf the Municipal Jnsiitutions 
Table XIV. — Return of every Borough, ^c. — continued. 



[My, 



1. 



.' Boroughi. 



Brought forward 
Wallingford • 
Walsall . . 
Warwick . . 
Wells. . . 
Wenlock . 
Weymouth and Mel 

combe Regis 
Wigan . , 
Winchester • 
New Windsor 

Wisbech . 

Worcester 
York . . . 



5 i 



} 



2. 

Amount of Boroui^h 
Rate for the last Year 
for which the AccouniR 

have been made up. 



3. 

Amount of Rate levied at the same Period under 
each of the several Local Acts. 



£. 8, d. 

116,776 11 11} 

151 71 

1,080 

781 11 6 

441 19 8 

91 19 1^ 



1,693 5 
1,689 17 
' 664 13 



6 

5* 





309 10 8 

2,092 10 8 
2,147 9 8 



Total 



127,920 9 9| 



£. 8. d, 

131,597 2 8i 

183 17 2 

500 

343 8 

• • No Local Acts. 

900 No Borough Rate. 



1,263 2 
1,184 3 11 J 



2,185 12 2 
2,674 14 5 
1,770 12 8 



J No rate levied under 
( any Local Act. 

Under 6 Geo. 4, c. 127. 
Under 3 Wm. 4, c. 62. 



142,602 13 Oi 



* Of this lum, 782/. 11«. U, was for Watch Rate. 



5. Public Establishments and Bye-Laws. 

Perhaps the item of law expenses, one which is very heavy, being no 
less than £29,642. 19s. OJrf., can scarcely be classed under this bead, 
which comprises expressly only the two following, viz. : — 

£. «. d. 

Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance •.••••• 20,866 16 2^ 
Salaries, pensions, and allowances to Municipal officers. 80,757 11 5^ 

£ 101,624 7 7f 



The head of " Entertainments," with its subordinate items of " Cook," 
" Ringers," and " Tavern Expenses," though it appears in various parts 
of the Commissioners' Reports, seems to be banished from the accounts 
of the remodelled corporations ; and it is to be hoped that there has been 
some retrenchment with regard to the " Municipal Officers," even to the 
extent of abolishing many of the offices which existed at the time of the 
Commissioners' investigations, although some are certainly of great an- 
tiquity. The following lists of the principal and of the inferior officers, 
with the number of boroughs in which each office is mentioned to have been 
found, will at once indicate the functions which they exercised, the duties 
which really have to be discharged, and the necessity which existed of 
clearing away some of this antiquated machinery ; in which, perhaps, 
the power of the Council to make bye-laws, not only for its own regu- 
lation, but for the suppression and avoidance of nuisances in the borough^ 
could not be better exercised. 
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JPrindpal Officers; and the number qf Boroughs in which they, existed 

in 1835. 



Officers. 

Admiral of the Humber 

Aldermen . . . 

Assessor of the Court of Request! 

Auditor • . • . 

Bailiff .... 

BailiffDeputy • 

BaUiff of the Bailiwick 

Bailiff of the Brethren 

Bailiff of the Commons 

Bailiff of the Liberties 

Bridge Masters . . 

Bridge Wardens. . 

Chamberlain . 

Chamberlain^ Assistant 

Chamberlain, Deputy 

Chamber-reeve . • 

Chaplain .... 

City Marshal . . 

City Solicitor. • • 

Clavigers. . • , 

Clerk of the Market 

Clerk of the Committees 

Clerk 

Clerk of the Peace . 
Clerk to the Magistrates 
Cofferers .... 
Common Attorney • 
Common Clerk . . 
Constable of the Castle 
Coroner • • • . 
Custumar. . . • 
Electors .... 
Erection Bailiff . . 
Escheator . • • 
Foreman of the Customs 
Gaoler .... 
Governor .... 
Harbour Master . . 



Boroughs. 
1 



138 

1 

23 

120 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

203 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

111 
1 
1 

139 
2 
3 
6 
8 
12 

151 
1 
2 
1 
27 
1 

58 
3 
9 



OffioBTB. Boraughf. 

High Bailiff 3 

High Steward ...*•• 51 
Judg^ of Admiralty Court • . • 15 
Jurats • • 18 



Justices of Peace 190 

Keeper of Keys of Coffer • . • 1 

Land Steward 5 

Marshal of the Admiralty Court . 2 

Master •...•••• 2 

Mayor • 241 

Mayor Deputy 62 

Mayor of the Staple 1 

Portreve 18 

Prothonotary of Civil Court • . 10 

Receiver •••.•..• 8 

Recorder ; 244 

Recorder Deputy 61 

Register I 

Sergeants-at-Mace 177 

Sheriff 18 

Speaker of the Common Council . 1 

Steward .... .... 30 

Steward Deputy .••••• II 

Steward of Courts 8 

Superintendent of Police ... 4 

Surgeou of Gaol 11 

Surveyor • • 10 

Town Bailiff 2 

Town Chamberlain 1 

Town Clerk 256 

Town Clerk, Deputy .... 25 

Town's Husband ..... 1 

Town Sergeant 11 

Treasurer 22 

Treasurer of the Soke .... 1 

Warden 1 

Water BaiUff 29 

Water Bailiff, deputy • • . . 3 



Iriferior Officers* 



Officers. Boroughs. 

Accountant • 3 

Aldermen of the Wards .... 3 

Ale Conners • . 4 

Ale Founders 6 

Ale Tasters 25 

Aulneger • . • 1 

Auctioneer 1 

BaiUffs 45 

Bailiff, Under 1 

Bailiff of the Bourne . . • • 1 

Bailiffof the Liberties . . . • 1 

Bailiff's Man 1 

Bailifi''s Serjeant 3 

JBallast Assessor ;. 1 



Officers. Boroughs. 

Beadle • ... 44 

Beadle and Pound Keeper . . • 
Beadle and Wardman .... 

Bellmen 22 

Bellman and Beadle 

Bell Ringer 

Billet Master 4 

Blower of Burghmote Horn . . • 

Boatmen . • 

Borsholders 

Borsholder, Deputy • . . . • 

Bread Weigher 

Bridgemen 

jBridge Keeper 
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OflSoers. Boroughs 

Bxidge Sweeper •*•••.' 

Backet Keepers 

Burleigh Men 

Butchery Keeper ..••.. 
Butter Searcher ....«• 

Butter Weigher 

Charcoal Mau and Beadle • • • 

Churchwarden 

Claviger • • 

Cleaner of Castle Walks • . • 
Cleaner of Chandelier . . • • 

Cleaner of Flags 

Clerk Assistant 

Clerk of Chamber 

Clerk of Haymarket 

Clerk of the Market 8 

Clerk of the Market, Deputy . • 
Clerk of Recognizance . • • • 
Clerk of St. James's Market . • 
Clerk to Cattle Market Committee • 
Clerk to Revenue Committee • • 

Coal Meters 10 

Coal Porters 

Coal Weigher 

Cobb Wanlen 

Collector of Births and Burials • • 
Collector of Butchers' Market Rents 
Collector of Cattle Market Dues • 
Collector of Cobb Dues . • • • 
Collector of Com Prices .... 
Collector of Customs .... 
Collector of Exchange Market • • 
Collector of Fish Dues .... 
Collector of Rents • « • • . 
Collector of Rents and Tolls 
Collector of River Dues . • . . 

Collector of Stallage 

Collector of Tolls 

Collector of Tonnage Dues . • * 
Collector of Town Dues . . . • 

Colliery Viewer 

Common Measurer 

Common Serjeant 

Common Wardman • • • . . 

Commons' Beadle 

Conductors of Fire Engines . 
Conduit Wardens . . • . • 

Constables, Chief 14 

Constables, Deputy 3 

Conservators of the Delf ...» 1 
Constables of the Staple. ... 2 

Cook 2 

Corn Meters 5 

Corn Prisers I 

Coroner's Clerk 1 

Crane Porters 1 

Crier ......... 50 

Crier of the Court 2 

Day Bellman 1 

Deacon of Shambles 1 

Di^creets of Market . , , , . 1 



Offioeri. • Borooghi. 

Doorfceefter of Mayor*8 Chamber 
Dragon Bearer . 
Driver of Commons 
Egg Collector 

Escheator ....»••• 2' 
Fen Reeve 
Feyrers . • 
Field Drivers . 
Fish and Flesh Searchers 
Flesh and Fish Lookers 
Flesh Taster . • 
Flesh Wardens . 
Foreign Receiver . 
Free Suitors . • 
Game Keeper . 
Gateman • . • 
Gauger of Casks . 
Governor of Barbican 
Grassmen • • 
Great Mace Bearer 
Hall Keeper . 
Hall Warden . . 
Harbour Master, Upper 
Haven Master 
Haymakers • 

Haywards • .13 

Headboioughs 

Hedge Lookers 

Herd . • • 

Hog Driver 

Horn-blower • 

Hospital Chamberlain 

Housekeeper at Grand Stand 

Housekeeper of Mansion House 

House Steward 

Inspector of Butchers' Meat 

Inspector of Corn Rents • 

Inspector of Conduit . 

Inspector of Custom House Accounts 

Inspectors of Fish and Flesh 

Inspector of Nuisances . 

Inspectors of Pinders and Tenters of 

Common 
Inspectors of Sewers 
Keeper of Bridewell 
Keepers of Buoys 
Keeper of Clocks 
Keepers of the Common Chest 
Keeper of Corporation Pews . 
Keeper of Exchange . . • • • 2 
Keeper of Gates 

Keeper of the House of Correction 
Keeper of Keys of Booths 
Keepers of Lighthouses 
Keeper of Market 
Keeper of the Town Hall 
Keeper of Watts's Charity 
Keeper of Weigh House • 
Key Keepers .... 
King's Hackneymeu . . 
Layer Keepers . • . 
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Officers. Boroughs. 

Leather Sealers •••••• 5 

Leather Searcher 3 

Leave Lookers 4 

Le Yeoman ••.•••• 1 

Librarian ..•....• 1 

Lighthouse Keeper , • • • • 2 

Mace Bearer .23 

Market Keeper 3 

Market Lookers ••••.. 2 

Market Policeman 1 

Market Sayer 1 

Marshalmen 1 

Matron •••••••• 5 

Mayor's Bailiff 1 

Mayor's Beadle 1 

Mayor's Clerk ••••..• I 

Mayor's Officers 2 

Mayor's Serjeant . . . • . 8 
Mayoress's Serjeant •••.•! 

Measurer and Ganger .... 1 

Measurer of Coal 1 

Measurer of Corn • . • • « • 1 

Meat Inspectors •••••. 1 

Minstrels ........ 1 

Mole Catcher .1 

Moor Grieves . 1 

Moor Men ' 1 

Moor Warden 1 

Muragers • 1 

Murengers • • 1 

Neat Herds 1 

Night Bellman 1 

Nurse •.•••••.• 1 

Organist 9 

Organist to Mayor's Chapel ... 1 

Overseers of Common • • . , 1 

Parish Clerk 1 

Pasture Masters I 

Patrol 1 

Pew Opener 1 

Pier Wardens 1 

Pilot Masters 1 

Pinder • 8 

Porters and Measurers • • . . 3 

Porters at Gate • 1 

Portreves • • 18 

Pound Driver 2 

Pound Keeper .3 

Presenters 1 

Presenters of Butchers .... I 

Promoter . • • 1 

Providers • • 1 

Quay and Harbour Master ... 1 

Quay Treasurer 1 

Quay Wardea • 2 

Receiver of Port Dues • • . . 1 

Receiver of Returns 1 

Registrar and Beadle of Court of 

Conscience ••••••• 1 

Renters • « 1 

Ringers 2 



Oflicers. fioroughs. 

River Constable • 1 

Sample Mah •.••.••! 

Sand Walkers 1 

Scavengers •..•••• 9 
Schoolmaster ••.••••! 

School Wardens ••••.• 1 

Sealers of Weights 1 

Searchers ..••••., 1 

Searchers and Sealers of Leather • 7 

Searchers for unwholesome Meat • 1 

Searchers of Market 3 

Searchers of Weights and Measures 3 

Searcher of Woollen Cloths • • • 1 

Secretary ••••••.. 4 

Seizers ••.••..•» 1 

Serjeant at Brazen Mace • . • 2 

Seneant at Mace 29 

Serjeant of Chamber 1 

Sexton 2 

Shamble Wardens 2 

SherifTs Bailiflb 1 

Sheriff *to Serjeant 1 

Sidesmen ■ • .••••. 1 

Staff Bearers 1 

Btallingers .••••••! 

Standard Bearers 1 

Steward 30 

Storekeeper • • 1 

Street Driver 1 

Street-keeper and Crier . • • • 1 

Street Wardens • 2 

Sub-Bailifis 5 

Summoner • 1 

Superintendents of Leet . • . • 1 

Superintendent of Market • • • 3 

Superintendent of Night Watch • 4 

Supervisors 1 

Supervisors of Lands • • • . 1 

Supervisors of the Bodnds . • • 1 

Surveyor ..•••••. 10 

Surveyor of Highways . • • • 1 

Surveyor of Hospital Houses . . 1 

Surveyor of Roads I 

Surveyor of Water Pipes. ... I 

Swanner 1 

Sweeper of Streets 1 

Sword Bearer 21 

Tenant of Beacons I 

Telegraph Keeper 1 

Tipstaves 5 

Tithing Men 5 

Toll Gatherers 1 

Tonnage Surveyor 1 

Town Inspector .1 

Town Marshal 1 

Town Servant • • I 

Town Stewards 3 

Town Surveyor .••... 1 

Treasurer of Bridge • . • • • 1 

Waits 2 

Ward Beadles 1 
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Ofllcttnu 
Wardens of the Fish Market 
Wardens of the Flesh Market 
Wardens of Orphans 
Wardens (Under) • • 
Warden's Clerk . . . 
Warrener and Gamekeeper 
Water Bailiff .... 
Water Bailiff (Deputy) . 



Boronghi. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
29 
3 



Offioexs. Boiroaght. 

Weeder of Footpaths 1 

Weigher of Hay 1 

Weigher of Wool 1 

Wharfinger 2 

Whifflers • • .... 1 

Wood and Chimney Searchers • • 1 

Yeomen of the Pentice Court • . 1 

Yeoman Serjeant 1 



6. Pavingj Lighting^ Cleansing^ 8^c. 

The small proportion which the corporate expenditure upon these 
objects (38,319/. 2s, 1 l|rf.) bears to the total sum of 142,593/. 13*. Ofd.. 
levied under local Acts, chiefly to be applied to them, shows how com- 
pletely this portion of the public service had escaped the old corpora- 
tions; but it does not indicate how much of the latter is now in the 
administration of the remodelled coimcils, either partially under the 
terms of the local Acts, or wholly by the surrender of the trust to the 
corporation under clause 1 75 of the Corporation Act. 

7. Public Buildings and Places. 

Under this head we may class the items :— 

Public works, repairs, &c. , £160,122 4 8 

Markets and fairs 11,650 16 7 



£171,773 1 3 



8. Harbours^ Docks^ and Navigation. 

These arc generally the subject of special trusts under local Acts, in 
which the corporations are part trustees : in some instances they poaaett 
the whole trust. 

9. Charitable Trusts, 

By clause 71 of the Corporation Act, it was provided that the cha- 
ritable trusts, wherever such were held by municipal corporations, 
should remain in the hands of the old corporations until the 1st day of 
August, 1836, when the Lord Chancellor, unless Parliament should 
otherwise direct (and no further Act was passed on the subject), should 
make such orders as to him should seem fit for the administration of 
these trusts. Accordingly the Lord Chancellor appointed a Board of 
Trustees by name in each borough, for the administration of the muni- 
cipal charities ; and the number of these trustees in each borough, with 
the value of the charities at their disposal, will appear from the follow- 
ing abstract of the Return No. 266> Sess. 1839. The charities mentioned 
in the corporation accounts, to the amount of 16,496/. Ss. llj^., arc 
contributions from the borough flinds to charitable objects. 
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Table XV. — Cities and Boroughs in which Trustees for Municipal Charities 
have been appointed by the Lord Chancellor^ and the Amount of Income which 
came to the Receipt of each Board, during the Year 1837. 





• 1 • 

11.5 






9 P Ji 
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from the whole of 
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Name of Boraagh. 
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1837. 






£. 9. d. 






Jb. S* dm 


Abingdon • . • 


16 


291 18 4 


Brought forward 


• • 


50,829 13 9 


Andover • • • 


10 


79 


Launceston . • 


7 


32 


Banbury * • • • 


9 


298 3 


Lancaster • • • 


22 


775 9 


Barnstable . • 


9 


432 11 7 


Leicester • . . 


30 


1,457 16 5 


Basingstoke • 


13 


440 4 10 


Lichfield . . . 


17 


582 1 3 


Bath • • • . 


17 


469 9 1 


Lincoln • . . 


15 


1,286 1 10 


Beccles • . • 


13 


152 


Louth . . • • 


9 


• • 


Beverley • • • 


19 


1,885 6 5 


Ludlow • • • 


17 


• • 


Bewdley • • • 


12 


45 17 


Maidstone • • • 


13 


316 2 7 


Boston . • • • 


15 


2^427 8 


Maidenhead • « 


7 


174 


Bridport • • • 


11 


98 8 6^ 


Marlborough • • 


13 


2 


Bridgenorth • • 


12 


260' 2 6 


Morpeth • • • 


7 


220 9 3 


Bridgewater • • 


15 


230 16 6 


Newbury • . • 


17 


3,100 5 7 


Bristol. . . . 


21 


11,696 6 3 


Npwark-upon-Trent 


22 


452 8 9 


Buckingham • . 


15 


*' . 


Newport • • • 


15 


• . 


Bury St. Edmonds 


13 


129 18 9 


Norwich . • « 


29 


9,087 11 


Cambridge • • 


13 


1,123 15 8 




31 


5,572 12 U 


Canterbury « • 


12 


917 2 8 


Nottingbam • • 


15 


1,323 13 5 


Cardiff . . . 


14 


52 


Oxford. • . « 


25 


. ■ 


Chester . . • 


21 


621 1 


PeJnbrdke • • • 


15 


• • 


Chesterfield . • 


14 


733 9 11 


Plymouth . • • 


12 


439 9 5 


Chipping Wycombe 


14 


• • 


Poole • • • . 


11 


. • 


Chipping Norton • 
Chippenham • • 


14 


141 7 11 


Reading • • . 


34 


2,812 4 5 


13 


57 19 


Ripon • . • • 


9 


104 3 


Coogleton . . • 


9 


• • 


Rochester • • . 


17 


2,528 14 7 


Coventry • . • 


3d 


7,397 S 


SaffhrnWalden • 


15 


1,142 


Devizes • . • 


15 


155 7 


St. Albans • • • 


13 


. . 


Daventry • . • 


11 


• • 


Salisbury • • • 


23 


562 16 8 


Doncaster • • • 


15 


■ • 


Sandwich • . • 


15 


1,015 5 10 


Dorchester . • 


6 


195 8 2' 


iScarborough • . 


8 


42 


Dover . • • • 


11 


282 13 8 


Shrewsbury • 


22 


1,579 3 1 


Durham • • • 


17 


386 5 


Southampton • • 


15 


427 7 7 


Kast Retford • • 


15 


426 1 3 


South Molton . • 


11 


• . 


Exeter • . • • 


31 


4,520 5 


Stafford . . . 


17 


424 15 10 


Eye . . . • 


7 


192 1 11 


Stamford . . . 


13 


1,176 5 2i 


Faversham « • 


15 


1,595 19 7 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


15 


357 13 4 


Folkestone • . 


9 


93 7 6 


Sudbury . • 


15 


179 12 9* 


Gloucester . . 


21 


2,492 18 4i 


Tamworth • . . 


9 


79 1 7 


Great Yarmouth • 


15 


702 19 4 


Tenby .... 


9 


• . 


Grantham . , 


15 


878 4 lOi 


Tewkesbury . . 


13 


399 6 


Guildford • • • 


15 


369 16 4 


Thetford . . . 


7 


911 6 6 


Haverfordwest • 


7 


101 5 


Tiverton . . . 


15 


182 18 2 


Hastings • . . 


13 


565 11 10 


Truro .... 


24 


137 1 4 


Hereford • • • 


19 


1,725 19 3J 


Wallingford . . 


13 


. . 


Hythe .... 


3 


393 2 8 


Walsall ;. . . 


9 


66 16 


Ipswich • . • 


22 


1,735 11 6 


Warwick ... 


21 


1,283 18 6 


Kidderminster • 


11 


11 


Wells .... 


9 


1,853 2 8 


Kiug^s Lynn . • 


19 


1,639 3 4 


Weymouth • . 


15 


153 13 


Kingston-upon- 1 
Thames • . • j 


13 


964 1 2 


Windsor • . • 


11 


465 3 


U\3^ X M 


Worceater • • . 


15 


1,622 11 4 


Kingston-upon-Hull 


19 


1,104 4 6 


York .... 


13 


31 \(^ <5k 


Kirby Kendal • 


11 


317 7 


1 ToVa\ . , 

11 


V- 


\ 




Carried forward 1 


50,829 13 9 
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For the purpose of comparing the public expenditure of the boroughs 
with that of the parishes and counties, it may be mentioned that, in 
1838, the poor's-rates amounted to 5,186,389/., of which 683,865/. was 
for county-rates; and that in the following year, 1839, the highway- 
rates were 1,169,891/., and the church-rates 506,812/. Of the institu- 
tions under which these sums are locally levied and expended, there 
may occur some future opportunity of presenting a statistical accoimt, 
in continuation of the present. 



Report of tlie Committee on Hospital Statistics, 

The present Report, which has been drawn up by a Committee of the 
Coimcil of the Statistical Society of London, appointed in December, 
1840, " to consider the best means of obtaining periodical enumerations 
of the patients in the London Hospitals," has been approved and adopted 
by the Council, and has been ordered to be published in the Society's 
journal, and to be printed for circulation amongst the supporters aid 
authorities of the various medical charities of the metropolis. The 
objects of the Council in appointing the Committee will be sufficiently 
apparent after a perusal of the Report itself. The Committee is still 
engaged in inquiries connected with the vital statistics of the hospitals, 
and will be happy to receive information or suggestions from gentlemen 
interested in such matters, in furtherance of the purposes of their ap- 
pointment. 

Population of the Hospitals, — ^The metropolis contains ten general 
hospitals, besides the fever hospital, the small-pox hospital, the lock 
hospital, the hospital for seamen, several lying-in hospitals, and lunatic 
asylums. 

A Return of the Number of Patients in the under-mentioned London 
Hospitals, and of the other Persons belonging to the respective Esta- 
blishments, or resident on the night of the 6 — 7th of June, - (From the 
return made by the Officers to the Census Commissioners,) 



Name of Hospital. 




Number of Patients, 
June 7, 1841. 


Number of Persons 

employed in the 

Establishment or Resident 

on June 7, 1841. 


Grand 
Total. 


Deaths 

In 

1838. 




M. 1 P. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


St. George's • , 
Westminster • . 
Middlesex . . 
Chaiing^cross • 
King's College. . 
University College. 
Fever .... 
Small-pox . 
London . 

St. Bartholomew's 
Guy's . . • 
St. Thomas's . 
Dreadnought • 




178 

68 

109 

43 

56 

56 

14 

15 

205 

194 

251 

125 

168 


134 
75 

103 

46 

45 

45 

15 

10 

108 

192 

192 

116 

• • 


312 

143 

212 

89 

101 

101 

29 

25 

313 

386 

443 

241 

168 


10 
6 

9 
6 
6 
9 

1 
2 
11 
22 
49 
22 
17 


46 

22 

36 

13 

20 

15 

10 

7 

60 

125 

161 

81 

9 


56 

28 

45 

19 

26 

24 

11 

9 

71 

147 

210 

103 

26 


368 
171 
257 
108 
127 
125 
40 
34 
384 
533 
653 
344 
194 

3338 


250 
95 

156 

102 

• . 

194 

161 
28 

311 

361 

219 

2441 

110 1 


Total t . 


» 


1482 


1081 

\ 


2563 


170 

\ 


605 


775 

1 


2281 
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The lying-in hospitals, lock hospital, and lunatic asylums, have not 
been included in the present inquiry. 

The population of the hospitals is shown in the preceding table, for 
the particulars of which we are indebted to the kindness of the Census 
Commissioners. It must be borne in mind that the number of patients in 
individual hospitals fluctuates, s^nd that it is probably not quite so great 
in summer, when the census was taken, as in winter. With these 
qualifications the table represents pretty accurately the distribution of 
patients, and the proportion of males and females in the metropolitan 
hospitals. 

The Dreadnought contained 168 male patients ; the hospitals for fever, 
and small pox (which were not epidemic in June, 1841) 29 males, 
25 females; the 10 general hospitals, 1,285 males, and 1,056 females. 

As a preliminary step, it appeared to your Committee desirable to 
obtain an enumeration of all the patients in the London hospitals. A 
circular was accordingly addressed to some of the medical officers who 
had evinced an interest in statistics ; and blank forms were forwarded 
to all who expressed themselves favourable to the objects of the inquiry. 
Returns were finally obtained from the Westminster, Middlesex, Char- 
ing-cross, King's College, University College, London, and Dreadnought, 
hospitals, for which we are indebted to Dr. Watson, Dr. Bume, Dr. Gold- 
ing. Dr. Guy, Dr. Walshe, T. Blizard Curling, Esq., and G. Busk, Esq. ; 
who either performed the enumerations themselves, or selected intelli- 
gent gentlemen, quite competent to the task. 

We were not fortunate enough to procure returns for the first enume- 
ration from St George's, Bartholomew's, St. Thomas's, or Guy's hospitals, 
but from the information which we have received, we have every reason 
to believe that the medical officers and goveniors of the two former hos- 
pitals will contribute to the next inquiry, and we hope that the governors 
and medical officers of Guy's and St. Thomas's may be induced to follow 
their example. 

The 1 hospitals from which we have obtained returns, contained 1,127 
in-patients, on June 1st, 1841 ; and 1,214 in-patients in the first week 
of January, 1842. The increase (7* 7 per cent.) may be ascribed to the 
winter season. 

In the 6 general hospitals (the Dreadnought being excluded), the pro- 
portion of males was 57 in 100 patients. 

The following was the form of schedule employed in the enumeration ; 
and it will be evident that the number of important heads which it em- 
braces, may be classified in a great variety of ways, each of which would 
furnish important information.* 



Name. 


Sex. 
M. or F. 


Married, 

Single, 

or Widowed. 


Occupation. 


Age. 


Disease. 


How long 

iU.befure 

Admission. 


How long 

in 
Ilotpital. 












■ 







* A copy of the form for enumeration, at finally determined upon^ will be printed 
in a future number of the Journal. 
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The time has not yet come for the final arrftngement of tlie facts, or 
for the deduction of geaeral results ; but in the present stftge, we hope 
to be able to indicate the utility of the inquiry, its general scope, and the 
important objects which it aims at accompUiihing. 

Distribution of Sex, Age. and Digeate,witk duration a/xd resvlU.— 
For the present we shall omit the Dreadnought, as that hospital ia exclu- 
aively devoted to the reception of sailors. 

The returns show ( I .) the number of persons iu the hospitals of different 
occupations; (2.) the number of each sex suffering from the several dis- 
eases at different ages ; (3.) the period of the eeveral dbeases in which 
patients are admitted ; and (4.) the time that they remain under treatment. 

The Table A. shows the ages of the patients, and their diseases ; without 
distinguishing the sexes, which are, however, separated in the accompa' 
nying abstracts. In making these illustrative abstracts, the same forms 
have been employed as are in use for classifying the causes of death at 
the General Register OIGce. In the ultimate arrangement, several other 
diseases, such as those of the skin, will require separate beads. 

We subjoin some of the more common diaesses, comprising 691 cases, 
which it will be seen are proportions of the total number of cases of all 
kinds (1,013) in the abstracts. As few children are admitted into the 
hospital all under the age of 15 are omitted. 

Jiges uf the Patients suffering from mime of the more Common Diseases, ia 
the Loiidfin Hospiluh; January. 1843. 
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° Age of one persoa uot stated. 
General Remark. — The constant number of patients afflicted wilt 
any given disease, depends u^on its duration, as well as upon the 
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numbers attacked ; so that where a disease is twice as long as another, 
although the same number were attacked, twice as many may be ex- 
pected to be in hospital. Hence the proportion of cases of different 
diseases in hospital^ and the proportion of cases admitted, will differ in 
the ratio of the average term of residence. Grenerally speaking, the 
proportion of the various cases in hospitals will agree with those of 
equal severity in the adult population out of doors ; but there are ex- 
ceptions ; the diseases incident to childbirth, typhus, and consumption, 
are rarely treated in the general hospitals, while fractures, wounds, 
urinary, and a few other diseases are collected in excess. 

An abstract of the deaths, and causes of death at different ages, in the 
London hospitals (1839), was given in the Appendix to the Registrar 
General's last report ; of which we shall avail ourselves, to show the 
nature of a few of the results deducible from mere enumerations, and 
the registers of the causes of death. The abstract of deaths was derived 
from £dl the hospitals, comprising about 2^ times as many patients as 
were enumerated for us ; we shall therefore multiply our facts by 2*5, 
which will enable us to use them as illustrations. And we may state 
once for all, that they are to be considered nothing more. 

Illustrations. — 1. A comparison of the annual number of deaths from 
each disease, with the average numbers labouring under the same dis- 
easCy shows the mortality in a given time (a year), in the various diseases. 
Thus if there were 95 consumptive persons on an average in the hospitals, 
342 died in the year ; 360 per cent, annually,. 36 per cent, in 36 J days, or 
1 per cent, daily. A physician who had on an average 100 consumptive 
patients imder his care, in the advanced stage of the disease, may at this 
rate expect that 1 would die daily. 

Further Examples — (Table B.) 



1 
2 
3 



5 
6 
7 



Diseases. 



Died in the 

Hospitals in 

One Year. 

(Reg. - Gen. 

Keport.) 



Consumption .... 

Pneumouia .... 

Apoplexy 

r Injuries, and the effects of) 
( Accidents . . . ./ 

Bronchitis 

Paralysis 

Syphilis 



All Diseases. 



342 

47 
39 

390 

88 
42 
13 



2231 



Average Num- 
bers Sick, 

(deduced from 
Table A.) 



95 
15 
17 

450 

111 

55 

110 



enumerated 
2462 



Annual 

Deaths per 

cent. 



360 
313 
229 

87 

79 
76 
12 



91 



Constantly 

Sick to 100 

Annual 

Deaths. 



28 
32 
44 

115 

126 
131 
846 



110 



It appears that in the general hospitals of the Metropolis, 91 deaths 
occur annually for every 100 patients which they hold. An hospital 
which contains 110 patients yields 100 deaths. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, the patients labouring under consumption, pneumonia, &c. in 
separate hospitals, each containing 100 patients, the place of the dying 
being constantly filled up by new patients, then we shall have, according 
to the last column but one (Table B.), at the lio»^\t«\, i«t <iQ^\«vi.xK^'Cvscv^ 
360 deaths; for pneumonia, 313 deaths; fox «icc\^eoX%, ^^ ^^'SbJOvx's^s Vs^ 
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bronchitis and catarrh, 79 deaths ; for paralysis, 16 deaths; for syphilis, 
12 deaths:— or, according to the last column (Table B.), 100 deaths 
would occur annually in an hospital for the consumptive, containing 2B 
occupied beds ; in an hospital for accidents containing 115 beds ; and 
in an hospital for syphilis containing 846 beds. The results are 
obtained with the same facility by the enumeration we propose, whether 
the diseases be treated in the same or in different hospitals. 

An analysis of this kind can be made from 5 or 10 enumerations. 
It will show, in diflferent diseases, the relative force of mortality, which 
will no doubt be found to be regulated by a determined law. 

2. The mortality, in a unit of time, at each age, from the different 
diseases, may be calculated from the enumeration of the patients, and 
the registered deaths. 

We give the mortality from all causes as an example : the same 
method may be applied to each disease separately. 





Aetatl 






Ages. 


Numbert 

«fiuinerated, 

mttltiplled h} 

2-5. 


Deatbtin 
Oae Y«ar. 


Annual Rate 

of Mortality 

per cent. 


20—30 


687 


449 


65 


30—40 


485 


433 


89 


40—50 


355 


423 


119 


50—60 


247 


312 


126 


60—70 


142 


241 


170 



It has been shown by Mr. Edmonds, and others, that the mortality in 
the entire population, and in all cases of disease, increases about 34 per 
cent, (one-third) every 10 years of age after puberty. It appears also, 
from observations in friendly Societies, that the sick time increases with 
age at the same rate; whence it would follow that the liability to an 
attack of sickness was the same at all ages from 15 to 60 ; that the durs- 
tion of attacks increased 34 per cent, every 10 years ; that the mortality 
of attacks increased 34 per cent, every 10 years; and consequently that 
the mortality in a unit of sick time (a week for instance) from the same 
disease, was' uniformly the same at all ages (or at least from 15 to 60, 
to which the observations have hitherto been confined). The enumera- 
tions will furnish the means of directly determining the latter point. 

3. The Tables B. C. show the number of patients living at every stage 
of the different diseases, (so far as it could be ascertained.) at the time 
the enumeration was made. If the numbers who recovered and died at 
the same periods were abstracted, the rates of mortality and recovery, 
at the several stages of all diseases, could be determined. 

Our information is here deficient; we must refer for examples to [ 
other sources. 

To render the information complete, a corresponding annual abstraet 
should be made of all the cases treated, showing the numbers in Ctth 
disease discharged, dead, cured, relieved, or otherwise, from all the 
hospitals. 

The great destderaiuniy viz,^ the average and inevitable loss ofHfitjl 
each disease as yettiriknofixm^ is obtainable oniij from such reports ^kU' 
pztals^ i^c. — To asceitam lYie moi\%\\\.^ «xA ^xswJCvsc^ ^ ^w^^^o^ VA 
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nature, has been considered by some persons a great desideratum. They 
want this datum, they say, as a starting point. They would determine 
the average duration, and the number of deaths in 1,000 cases of natural 
small-pox : they would then compare the results with the results of 
1,000 cases treated with all the appliances of medical art; or, according 
to the various methods of treatment adopted by the medical schools. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that the natural mortality and duration 
of diseases can never be supplied. The thing can never be even con- 
templated. No one would dare to suggest that hundreds or thousands 
of patients should be deprived of the aid, solace, and counsels of medical 
art ; which has been cultivated for centuries by a numerous profession, 
containing in its ranks many persons of the greatest scientific attain- 
ments, and a few men of the most consummate genius. We cannot ask 
patients to allow the stone to torment them, or to incur the natural risks 
of loss of blood, unreduced ruptures, broken bones, inflammations, in 
order to enable speculating sceptics to count how many of them will die. 
Without some standard of comparison, however, medical science can 
make very little further progress. It will be impossible to determine 
accurately the relative value of different methods of treatment now in use ; 
or of any new remedies and methods of treatment, which may be 
discovered. Medicine will always be open to unjust charges of inutility, 
and the public health will be the sport of fashion, the perilous innova- 
tions of empirics, and superficial theorists. 

It is fortunate, under these circumstances, that the standard required, 
will be furnished by the average mortality and duration of cases under 
the present system of treatment. In the aggregate results deduced from 
the thousands of cases treated in the hospitals, accidental irregularities 
will be destroyed ; and the average rate of mortality and recovery in 
each disease, at each age, and at each stage of disease, will be deter^ 
mined. With this standard any other class of similar cases, treated 
differently, may be compared. The collection and analysis of a few 
important, easily observable facts, to which the measures of number and 
time can be applied, will, it is evident, not interfere with, but will rather 
facilitate individual research, or any special and more extended inquiry 
undertaken by particular institutions. 

The importance of applying the instruments and methods of inquiry 
which have enriched the exact sciences to vital phenomena is generally 
admitted ; and the London hospitals will, it may naturally be expected, 
take the lead, in this as well as in other departments of medicine. 
Should they act in an isolated manner, and independently of each other, 
or should they register the observations on a uniform system, and throw 
them into a common stock, to be arranged in the order which may 
appear, on due consideration, best calculated to yield the important 
results to which we have above adverted ? The advantages of the latter 
proceeding, in a statistical point of view, are so obvious, that your com- 
mittee have invited the medical officers to a conference, and have sub- 
mitted to them the following propositions : — 

(1.) To have authentic registers of cases kept in a form which is now 
xinder consideration. 

(2.) The first roisters to be commenced on January 1st, 1843. and 
to terminate on the 31st December. To comprise all tl\e -^^y^wX.^ ^\^- 
c^harged during the year. 
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(3.) The fi»t animal ahrtract to be made under the direction of*- 
joint committee, named by the Council of the Statistical Society, the 
Boards and the medical officers of the hospitat. For this purpoae, copiei 
of the registera to be sent, at the end of each quarter, half-year, or year, 
to the office of the StatiBtical Society, where it is proposed that the com- 
mittee shall meet. 

(4.) The Statistical Society will supply the blank forms, for copying 
the registera of cases. 

Example of the mode o/ filling vp the propoied Return. 
Dittaie — CoTuuin |ition. 
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Orcu- 
pitlDH 


S<K. 


Ag>^ 


V 
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C...inD„)., 


uT 


;£. 
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.Q 


Tn.i»rt.i,ig,B.pta-. 




Il 


11 


^ 




DiK. 


.^. 
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W«„r 


il. 


41 


«3 


es 


™ 


■'"a" 


AUR. 


OM. 


DM 


Ilnnioptyili.JmS 
lli.rrlioM. Ant 1». 
PH. CBVily iD Of 





The attack should be Jated Uimi tl 
In the eoluDiD for impottant lympton 

Canlraelioa* uteri in 

Int., intemperate ; 
Mar., Apr., Jfoy, J 
owr, and the day uaiEr, the mODtb, thus; — I'jit. I Amw., recorered ; consqcoa- ] 

valescent ; re/., relicTed. Other contiactioa* laof be used, with an explanation S 
neceisarjr. 

The medical officers who did your Committee the honour to meet tlMB 
' expressed iheraBeWes quite wtlliog to promote tbeae important objecti. 
'i'he following resolution was passed. 

" Resolved, that application, by letter, be made to the Boards of the 
hospitals respectively, on the subject of the adoption of uniform me- 
thods of roistering of caaes, and that the aanction and support of the 
medical officers be requested to such applications ; that a letter be 
drawn up and forwarded to the several Boards, pointing out the import- 
ance of the object in view, by the Committee in making thiBapplicatioo; 
and further, that a copy of the Committee's report be sent with each 
application." 

It has been suggested that cases in the London hospitals will not 
present a fair average of the cases afiecting the whole communilf- j 
Your Committee admit the truth of this to the full extent. But aftNtM 
example has been set in the Tjondon hospitals, your Committee are Mi' 
vinced that returns on the same plan could be procured from the jprr 
vincial hospitals, the priBons.'the poor law unions, the friendly soddi^ 
and from private practitioners. This would open a wide field of ew 
parison, and lay the foutt&fttioa o! uit^iTD-qnc^ata iu the healing art, ifj I 
much calculated to BllemtelMM6Ba*Mfitna^,M^ " ' ■"" 
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Progress of the Two Sicilies under the Spanish Bourbons, ^rom the Year 
1734-35 to 1840. By John Goodwin, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul 
for Bicilj.-^^Continmd from p. 78') 

CHAPTER IX, 
Rbion op Fbroinand II. oybb thb Two Sicilies, pboh 1830 Td 1840. 

Naples. — ^Population — 'Agriculture — Manufactures — Inland Trade — Trade with 

Sicily — Foreign Trade — Government — Legislatures-Justice — Finances-— Army 

and Navy — Education — The Clergy. 
&btYy. — Population — ^The Peasantry-^Agriculture — Sulphur Mines — ^The Sulphur 

Contract — Manufactures — Fisheries — Commerce — Local Government-** Public 

Charities — ^Finances— Education^^The Chiirch. 

Naples, — At the accession of the reigning sovereign in 1830, the in- 
habitants of the realm of Naples amounted to 5,732,114: at the end 
of 1840, they had increased to the number of 6,177,598. 

The Neapolitan peasantry, who form the bulk of the population, are 
a rough but kind-hearted set of people, who only require to be well used 
and honestly treated to become good subjects and hard labourers. 
Hitherto their masters have dealt with them harshly, and met with a 
corresponding return. In Calabria the peasants generally live in vil- 
lages, whence they go forth daily to their work in the field. During 
nine months in the year the day labourer earns about 6s, a- week; 
during the other three, or during the harvest and vintage, he gets 
double wages. In some parts the unmarried labourer is lodged and 
boarded by his tnaster ; whilst the married man ha« a cottage rent-free, 
about 4rf. a-day, and a monthly allowance of Indian com, wine, and oil. 
In the capital and in laree towns, artizans and mechanics are paid 
partly by the job and partly oy the day, according to the custom of tneir 
several trades. Thus, in the woollen manufacture, the weaver is paid 
about I2s, for a piece of cloth, 45 yards long by IJ yard wide. In the silk 
manufacture, on the other hand, tne weaver is paid by time, and earns 
from 2^. to 2^, 6d, a-day, according to circumstances. The latter is the 
usual rate of a mechanic's wages in the capital ; in the country, the rate 
is much lower. 

The Neapolitan territory is said to be thus appropriated to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

Square miles. 

Corn Lands 12,000 

Vineyards 1,000 

Woods and Olive grounds . . • • • 3,000 

Gardens and Orchards 500 

Pastures and Sheep-walks 6,500 

Wastes 9,000 

Total Area • • « 32,000 



The chief products of husbandry are corn, wine, oil, cotton, ilaz, 
hemp, liquorice-paste, silk, and wool. 

The average crop of wheat is 5,500,000 imperial quarters, and the yearly 
consumption about 5,000,000 quarters, being at the rate of about four-fiftha 
of a quarter for each inhabitant ; but in abundant harvests the crop often 
amounts to nearly 10,000,000 quarters. The annual produce of Indian 
corn (the second element of public cou&um^t^xi)^ \& i^»^ \>S^^X^^ 
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imperial quarters. The yearly production of wine is about 400,000 
pipes, the principal part of which is consumed at home. About 13,000 
pipes are made into brandy at the distilleries near the capital, and about 
250 tons of argols and cream of tartar are prepared for foreign markets. 
— About 70,000 tuns of olive oil are expressed yearly, half of which 
is consumed at home. Of the quantity exported, the greater part is 
produced in Apulia and Calabria. In the former province the chief 
loading place is Gallipoli, which supplies England, Holland, and the 
north of Europe with clarified oils for the use of the woollen manufac- 
tures. The yearly crop of cotton is about 10,000 tons. The annual 
production of raw silk is about 1,000,000 lbs., of which about half is 
consumed at home. The Apulian wool is of so coarse and harsh a 
quality as to require to be mixed with Merino (a breed of which sheep 
is domesticated in Abruzzo,) or with foreign staples, before it can be 
woven into cloth of even moderate fineness. 

The chief manufactures are those of woollens, leather, silks, cottons, 
paper, soap, glass, earthenware, steel, and iron. The woollen factories 
produce yearly about 6,000 pieces of fine cloth for the markets of Naples 
and Palermo, and from 60 to 80,000 pieces of coarse cloth for the use of 
the peasantry and fishermen. The tanneries render yearly 8,000 bales of 
leather, the quality of which depends much on the mode of preparation. 
Where bark is used, the leather is good and lasting ; but where myrtle 
leaves are substituted, the product is spongy and rotten. The yearly 
production of organzine and sewing silk is about 145,000 lbs., whereof 
120,000 lbs. are exported. Three hundred looms are commonly em- 
ployed in the weaving of silks, chiefly for home consumption. The 
principal seat of this manufacture is Caserta, where 100 or 800 
weavers produce annually from 2,000 to 3,000 pieces of silk, somewhat 
inferior to the French and English. 

The cotton manufactme in both its branches is principally in the 
hands of Swiss and German capitalists. The spinning mills are those 
of David Von wilier and Co., of Salerno, and of Escher and Co., of 
the same place; of Egg, at Piedimonte, and of Mayer and Zollinger, 
at Scafati. These mills, where the cotton spun is the growth of Naples and 
Sicily, contain 29,500 spindles, which produce yearly 9,900 cantars 
(1,940,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 32 English. At Vonwiller's, 
9,000 spindles, moved by steam and water power, produce yearly 3,000 
cantars (588,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 30 English. At 
Escher's, 10,000 spindles moved by water, produce yearly 3,000 cantars 
(588,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 6 to No. 30 English. At Eggs, 7,500 
spindles, moved by water, produce yearly 2,700 cantars (529,200 lbs.) 
of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 32 English. At Mayer and Zollinger, 
3,000 spindles, moved by steam, produce yearly 1,200 cantars 
(235,200 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 18. 

At all these factories the hours of labour are 13 daily. At Von- 
willer's factory, the number of work-people is 200, viz., 100 men, 30 
women, and 70 children. At Escher's, the number is 300, viz., 150 
men, 50 women, and 100 children. The wages of labour are the same 
at both, viz., for men, from 35 to 45 grains a-day, {Is, 2d. to 1^. 6rf.,) 
women from 20 to 25 grains, {Qd. to lOd.,) children from 12 to IS 
(bd. to 7rf.) 
The weaving mills ate thoa^ oi ^OaV^^i^^x^ 'W^wxver., and Co,.- of 
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Salerao and Angri, Egg of Piedimonte, Mayer and Zollinger of Sca- 
fatiy and Angelo, Avelloni, and Co. of the same place. At these mills, 
96,000 pieces of 10 canes (231 yards) of cotton cloth are produced 
yearly for dying and printing. At SchlSpper, Wenner, and Co. 140 
power looms, moved by steam, and 250 hand looms, with the fly shuttle, 
produce yearly from 1,000 cantars (196,000 lbs.) of English yam, Nos. 30 
to 40, 50,000 pieces. At Egg's, 50 power looms, and 250 hand looms, 
with the fly shuttle, produce yearly from English yam 25,000 pieces. At 
Mayer and Zollinger's, 250 hand looms, with the fly shuttle, use yearly 
500 cantars (98,000 lbs.) Turkey red yam, and produce 15,000 pieces. 
At Angelo, Avelloni, and Co. 6,000 pieces are produced annually from 
Turkey red yam. At the last two factories the weft is of Nos. 28 to 32, 
and the warp of Nos. 36 to 42 English, hsjf and half. The hours of 
labour at all these factories are 13 daily, as in the spinning mills. 

The number of work-people employed in these ikctories is 2,650, viz., 
620 men, I, "220 women, and 810 children. The wages of labour vary 
considerably. 

Men earn, per diem, from 20 to 40 grains, = Sd. to 1^. 4d. 
"Women , , 15 to 30 , , 6d, to Is, 

Children , , 4 to 20 , , 2d. to Sd. 

The foremen and overlookers, who are foreigners, both in the spinning 
and weaving factories, receive from 3s. Ad. to 5». a-day. 

There are besides about 8,000 hand looms, belonging to small ma- 
nufacturers at Castellammare, Scafati, Angri, La Cara and Naples, 
of which 7,500 have the common shuttle, and 500 the fly. These 
produce about 500,000 pieces a-year, making, with the fisustory looms, a 
total production of 597,000 pieces. 

At the above factories the bleaching is done with English powder, and 
the printing with Swiss and English machinery. Most of the cotton 
drills, nankeens, &c., which formerly came from England, are now made 
in Naples. 

The linen manufacture gives employment to about 400 hand looms. 

About 1,500 tons of malleable, and 500 tons of pig iron, are made 
yearly in the realm. The best iron is that made at the Satriano 
founderies in Calabria, from ore brought from Elba. From 300 to 400 
tons are produced per annum. 

The inland trade of Naples has become active since carriage roads 
have been constructed in all parts of the realm. The trade of the 
capital is much promoted by the establishment of a national bank. 

The bank of the Two Sicilies is a bank of deposit and circulation, 
issuing transferable notes in exchange for national specie : it is likewise 
in some degree a Monte di Pieta, or public pawnbroking establishment, 
advancing money upon plate, jewels, sdks, and woollens, deposited as 
security for loans. In one of its departments, called the Cassa di Sconto 
merchants' bills, at six months' date, with three signatures, are dis- 
counted at 3 J per cent. 

The coasting trade between the Two Sicilies has reached a high 
degree of importance since 1823, (when free trade was first established 
between the united countries,) as will be seen from the foUo^vw^ 
abstract made in 1836. 
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Abstract qfthe yearly Trade between the Tu>o Sicilies about the year 1836. 



Articles of Exchange. 


ImiKirU from 

Sicily into 

Naples. 


Exporiafirom 
Naples to 
Sicily. 


1. Materials of food • • 

2. 0( clothing, building, and furnishing • 

3. Of general industry ...••• 

Total • • • • 


£. 
257,000 
148,000 
38,000 


£. 

109,000 

270,000 

75,000 


445,000 


454,000 



Weekly communicatioo is kept up between the Two Sicilies by means 
of steam packets of from 160 to 240 horse-power, sailing under the 
national flag, which enjoys the monopoly of every branch of the Cabo- 
tage. Almost daily communication is maintained between Naples, oq 
the one hand, and Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles on 
the other, by national and foreign steamers of large size and powerful 
engines. 

The foreign trade of Naples embraces eight classes of countries, viz. : 

1. Great Britain and her North American, Adriatic, and Mediter- 
ranean colonies. 

2. France and Algiers. 

' 3. The Sardinian, Tuscan, and Papal States^ 

4. Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Austrian Italy. 

5. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 

6. Greece, Tripoli, Tunis, Spain, and Portugfal. 
1. The United States. 

8. Brazil and the States of Rio de la Plata. 

The relative importance of the diflerent branches may be gathered 
from the following sutamary of the foreign trade of Naples, the capital 
in 1840 :— ^ 



Countries. 



United States 

Baltic, countries on the • • • . 

Belgium, Germany, &c 

Brazil and States of the Rio de la Plata 

France and Colonies 

Great Britain and Colonies • . • 

Italian States 

Mediterranean countries • . • • 



Total . 



• • 



Imports. 



£. 

90,586 
141,733 

60,084 

12,214 
200, 109 
802,176 
191,711 

28,232 



1,526,845 



Exports. 



54 

14,692 

9,236 

304,337 

123,949 

158,691 

1,631 



612,590 



Total. 



90,640 
156,425 1 

69,3$0 

12,214 
504,446 
926,135 
350,402 

29,863 



2,139,435 



The articles of exchange will be found in the following table* of 
ezports and imports :— 
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Statement of the Value qf Articles imported into the City of NapleSt 

in the 



Articles. 



u 

3 

o 

M 



o 



o 



S 






< 



(3 



00 

3 

8 

C3 f 



'Cochiueal 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Indigo 

Pepper 

Rum 

Sugar and Molasses . • 

Tea 

Woods 

Cottons 

Cotton yarn ...... 

Cotton mixed with linen & wool 

Earthenware and glass • . 

Fancy goods • • • # • 

Hardwares ...... 

Linens 

Silks 

Woollens •••.•• 

Brass 

Coals 

Copper • . 

Drugs and colours • • . . 
Fish, salted ••.••, 

Hides 

Iron 

Lead 

Leather 

Fitch and tar • • . • . 

Steel 

Tin plates and hars • • . 

Wax 

^ Other articles . • . . . 

Total .... 



United States 



£. 
7,200 
1,925 
2,046 

VZ2 

78,936 

357 



The 
Baltic. 



. * 
• « 



440 



106,788 



Belginm and 
Germany. 






30 



• ■ 



90,586 



22,556 

1,300 

. . 

10,619 






£. 



1,005 



491 



807 

749 

2,912 

20 

874 

2,619 

4 

39,990 

750 

316 

1,088 






141,733 



106 
480 
140 



5,338 

28 

2,043 

324 



60,084 



Foreign goods are imported into Naples under the English, French, 
Spnnish, and Sicilian flags. Under the last mentioned all goods are 
imported that come from non-privileged countries, L e. from all others 
than England, France, and Spain, which, hy commercial treaties, enjoy 
a reduction of 10 per cent, upon duties, as already explained. 

About two-thirds of the domestic produce are exported under the 
national flag ; the remainder goes abroad under flags of other nations. 
Of olive oil two-fifteenths only are shipped under foreign flags. 

The building of merchant ships, promoted by the abundance of materials 
and the cheapness of workmanship, and encouraged by the granting of 
bounties for Baltic and Indian voyages,* has made great progress within 

* The institution of bounties has enriched importers and foreigners at the cost of 

the Sicilian public. In 1837 premiuns vere paid by the treasury of Naples on II 

Baltic or German Ocean, and six Indian, or raiher American, voyages, amountiiig to 

80,000 ducats, (13,333/.) of vrhick «um.Qi^Q v«^^^ **»»** ^ *he importing inerchaiii% 

mnd the othti to the exporting couix\n«» m t\u6 1^\^ <A ^iXt&Xsma^ ^\si'Ctw^^^5^^«iul 
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distinguishing the Countries from which the same were imported^ 
year 1840. 





Brazil and 




_. 










States of the 




Great Britain 


Italian 


Mediterra- 






Rio de la 


France. 


and 


nean 


. Total. 




Plata. 




Colonies. 


States. 


Countries. 






£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 




• • 


1,251 


998 


805 


• • 


10,254 




• ■ 


242 


1,176 


5,758 


• . 


9,101 




546 


• • 



• • 


• • 


• • 


4.037 




• • 


4,171 


33,887 


15,099 


• • 


53,157 




• • 


660 


258 


6,024 


3,826 


10,890 




112 


84 


2,492 


1,944 


• • 


4,632 




9,936 


3,970 


13,124 


2,438 


5,916 


221,599 




• • 


119 


156 


298 


• • 


573 




• • 


3,929 


75 


1,257 


• . 


5,618 




• • 


19,923 


134,980 


46,589 


445 


202,744 




• • 


218 


157,223 


3,513 


• • 


160,954 




• • 


2,918 


10,974 


3,766 


202 


18,609 




• • 


1,652 


1,930 


771 


• • 


7,265 




• • 


2,644 


100 


120 


• • 


2,884 




• • 


4,319 


53,000 


8,704 


• • 


66,927 




• • 


3,676 


19,938 


598 


• • 


26,831 




• • 


46,477 


1,761 


1,489 


• • 


49,731 




• • 


51,348 


131,111 


38,018 


1,364 


261,831 
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the last twenty years. In 1 824 the total capacity of the Neapolitan marind 
was about 8,000 tons : in 1832 it had reached 99,800 : and in 1837 it 
amounted to 150>634. In the latter year the number of vessels T^as 
7,800, the tonnage of which averaged somewhat less than 20 tons each. 
Naples can boast of only 10 or 12 coppered ships of moderate burden. 

As the Abruzzi, Naples, and Calabria produce timber, hemp, and iron 
respectively ; and as workmen's wages are unusually low, good strong 
vessels may be built and fitted out for about 10 guineas a ton, or from 
25 to 30 per cent, below the cost in the Thames. Manned with frugal 
Neapolitans, who are paid by the lay or shares of the freight, these 

extra duties ob the imports from Naples. The value of the fVeiehts thiis obtained 
for the Neapolitan marine was about 26,000 ducats, or one-third of the premiums 
paid out of the public parse. No beneBt was reaped by tile public tftfhsumec. TVx<^ 
.price of sugar, for instance, imported from ihe United. StQX«% ol' Kxcv«rw«Bw V^t^^!^ ^^^ 
induded under the name of the Indiet) w«a iioi\oii«i«d oxk^ SM^0DKa%\XLH2&.^\^^xk^ 
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vessels sa3 cheaper than British bottoms, the crews of which are paid bj 
the month, and find insurance at Naples and Messina on lower terms 
than are asked for British vessels at Lloyd's, there being no ttamp duty 
in the Sicilies on policies of insurance. The Neapolitan and Sicilian 
roasters, if less hardy and daring than the British, are more aucfiil of 
their vessels and cargoes, upon which account they axe often prefierred 
by fruit merchants anid others for voyages from the Mediterranean to the 
United Kingdom and the north of Europe. 

The state of public industry naturally leads to the constitution of thai 
political body by which the progress of the useful arts is furthered 
or kept back. The kinsdom of the Two Sicilies is governed bv an 
absolute monarch, in whose person the legislative and executive functions 
are placed as in a centre. The will and pleasure of the sovereign is 
divulged officially by laws, decrees, regulations, and rescripts. A law 
is made by the sovereign for general purposes. The draft of a law is 
first laid before the consulta of state, then bnnurht before the council of 
state, of which the king is the head, and lastly, is made into a law of 
the land, in which shape it is put into force by a minister of state. A 
derree is made by the king to carry the principle of a law into fiiU effect, 
at the instance of the minister under whose care and attention the law 
particularly comes. A regvlation is made by a minister of state for the 
better execution of a law or decree. A royal rescript is a decision 
clearing up doubts as to the meaning of decrees, which proceeds from 
the king in council. 

The principal branches of government are the Ordinary Council of 
S:ate, the Council of Ministers, the offices of President of the Council of 
State, the Ministries for Foreign Affairs, Grace, and Justice, Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Finances, the Interior, War and Marine, and Police, and the 
General Consulta of the kingdom. 

The last department embraces two sections or particular consulte ; one 
for the affairs of Naples, consisting of sixteen Neapolitans, and one for 
those of Sicily, consisting of eight Sicilians. The united sections compose 
a general consulta for the common concerns of both divisions of the king- 
dom. The principle of separate rights laid down in the *' Second 
Caserta Decree," of 1816, having given place to the principle of common 
possession^ set forth in a Naples' decree of 31st October; 1S37, the 
subjects of both realms are equally eligible to all civil and ecclesiastical 
offices. The Sicilians are to hold as many places in Naples as the Nea- 
politans may hold in Sicily. The great offices of state are not subject to 
numerical regulation. 

The laws of the kingdom are embodied in a code, call the Code of the 
Two Sicilies, the parts of which are five, namely — 

I. Civil laws. II. Penal laws. HI. Laws of procedure in civil 
causes. IV. Laws of procedure in criminal causes. V. Laws of excep- 
tion in commercial affairs. 

The judges by whom these laws are administered are appointed and 
paid by the king, who has established a scale of rank, in which every 
magistrate finds his proper place. 

A conciliatore, taken from among the principal householders, and 
^JTegommended by the decurionate to the king, exercises authority in eveiy 
■nonnone to settle petty quarrels %\ \Yv<t insvanoe of the disputants. A 

H of eircondario, Terident in cvcrj cRwmtrj XsswivmA ycl ^^^rrj ^^^oasstec 
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of the chief cities, acts as a civil and criminal authority. A judge of 
instruction is stationed in every district for the arrest and prosecution of 
criminal offenders. Tribunals of commerce, whose decisions are final in 
certain cases, are established in all the principal cities. A civil tribuiial 
in every province pronounces judgment in the first instance in causes of 
limited value, and admits appeals irom minor authorities, whose sentences 
it reverses or confirms. 

A criminal great court, established in every province, decides in the first 
and last instance in criminal causes, and receives appeals against sentences 
of judges of circondario. Supreme courts of justice in Naples and 
Palermo are appeal courts from all tribunals, whether civil or criminal, 
by which all judges are kept under constant control. 

The judicial system, however praiseworthy for the even distribution of 
magisterial power, is faulty in the immense number of agents required 
for its daily working. In Naples there are no less than 8(00 judges and 
assistants ; in Sicily there are 250. They receive from 40/. a-year, the 
stipend of a judge of circondario, to 667i., the net salary of the president 
of the supreme court. The machiile works amiss for the public. 
From the excess in the number of the judges a large body of well-edu- 
cated men are drawn away from productive, and turned to omproductive 
occupations ; and^ further, from the smallness of the salaries, a multitude 
of magistrates, who, if well paid, would probably act uprightly, are 
tempted by sheer necessity to act dishonestly. 

The interior of the kingdom is governed by a body of civil officers, sub- 
ject to the ministets at Naples. This department is called the civil 
administration of provinces, districts, and communes. The Neapolitan 
dominions are divided into 15 provinces, viz.j Naples, Terra di Lavoro, 
Principato Citra, Principato Ultra, Capitanata, Basilicata, Molise, Terra 
di fiari, Terra d'Otranto, Abruazo Citra, Primo Abruzzo Ultra, Secondo 
Abruzzo Ultra, Calabria Citra^ Prima Calabria Ultra, and Seconda Cala- 
bria Ultra. Every province is divided into districts, and every district 
is distributed into communes or townships. 

The Sicilian dominions are divided into seven valH, viz., those of 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Noti, Girgenti, Trapani, and Caltanisetta. 

The subdivision and distribution of the valli are the same with those 
of the provinces. The province or valle is governed by an intendente, 
the district by a sub-intendente, and the commune by a syndic. The 
intendente presides over every department of the provincial administra- 
tion, and regulates certain branches of the military force. The publica- 
tion of the laws and decrees, the inspection of public works, and the 
superintendence of local authorities, are but a few of the many duties 
assigned to this eminent functionary. The sub-intendente is to the dis- 
trict, and the syndic to the commune, what the intendente is to the pro- 
vince or valle. The intendente is the head of a council of intendency 
and of a provincial council ; the sub-intendente is the head of a district 
council, and the syndic that of a decurionate. The council of intendency, 
which regulates all affairs, and decides all suits concerning the province 
or valle, consists of from three to five members, who are appointed by 
the King. The provincial council, which examines the accounts of the 
district, and frames the provincial budget, is composed of from 15 to 20 
landholders, who meet once a year and sit for 20 d^^%. 
The district council, authorised to lay pToipo*«I\fto\i\i^^^ ^1^^\\^nx\rX. 
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before the provincial council, meets once a year and sits for 15 days. 
The decurionate assembles once a month to discuss the affairs of the 
commune. The civil administration is so constituted, that a chain of 
correspondence is kept up between the syndic of every commune and 
the minister of the interior, through the intendente and suh-intendente. 
This theoretical advantage is accompanied by a practical inconvenience. 
Communal and district magistrates, who, if left to themselves, would 
act promptly and vigorously on occasions of danger, often do nothing at 
all, from being obHged to consult their superiors before they take a deci- 
sive step. 

The revenue of the kingdom is derived from five principal sources, 
viz. — I. Direct taxes. II. Indirect taxes. III. Miscellaneous branches. 
IV. Petty receipts ; and, V. Contributions from Sicily. 

I . The direct taxes consist of the land tax and the tax on grinding 
com. The former, or fondiariaj is levied upon the net rental of all lands, 
houses, mills, and bams on an average of 10 years, at 12^ per cent. 
The latter, or niacinOy is levied upon corn ground at the mill, at the rate 
of about 3s, 2d. a quarter. 

II. The indirect taxes consist of the produce of the customs, the navi- 
gation dues, the consumption duties, and the royal monopolies of salt, 
tobacco, gunpowder, playing cards, and snow. 

III. The miscellaneous branches consist of the registration and stamps, 
the lottery, the post ofl&ce, the mint, the united branches of the sinking 
fund endowment and the public demesne, the woods and forests, and the 
crociata or sale of indulgences. 

IV. The petty receipts consist of deductions from salaries, fees of 
office and petty perquisites. 

V. The contribution from Sicily consists of the Sicilian quota, or one 
fourth of the general revenue, and of the Sicilian debt, payable by instal- 
ments to the Neapolitan treasury. 

The public expenditure embraces the support of the royal family and 
that of the state departments, the management of the royal monopolies, 
and the interest payable to the national creditor. 

The following was the budget of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies for 
1832 :— 

REVENUE. 

Ducats. 

1. Direct taxes; — Land-tax, and grinding 8,249,178 

2. Indirect taxes ; — Customs, navigation and consumption 
duties, and monopolies, viz. salt, tobacco, gunpowder, 

saltpetre, playing cards, and snow • • . . • 9,930,623 

3. Miscellaneous branches ; — Registration and stamps, lot- 
tery, post office, mint, sinking fund and public demesne, 

roads and bridges, and crociata 4,050,023 

4. Petty introits, and deductions from salaries, &c. . , • 1,104,310 

5. Contributions from Sicily, one quarter of public burthens, 
including civil list . , . 3,117,701 

Deficit 990,672 

Total in ducats . . . • 27,442,507 
), «\etlm^ .... £4,586,084 
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EXPENDITURE. 

MiHi»ttrial Department* Dueatf. 

Pregidency of council of state 15,783 

Foreign affairs • • • • 314,920 

Grace and justice 714,988 

Ecclesiastical affairs ••.. 40,511 

Home department 1,941,425 

War 6,950,000 

Marine 1,410,000 

Police 227,956 

Financet, Royal Houtekold, 8fc, 

Public disbursements in general • . • . 11,395,848 
Stamp administration, paper machines • . • 36,000 

Lottery expences 14,225 

Monopolies establishments 436,600 

Financial administration 3,944,251 

15,826,924 

Total in ducats • . . .27,442,507 

,, sterling .... £4,586,084 

The peace establishment of the army has been fixed by the present 
king at 29,700 infantry, and 4,463 cavalry, making a total of 34,163 ; 
and the war establishment at 61,834 infantry, and 7,864 cavalry, making 
a total of 69,698. To these numbers must be added the gensd'armerie 
for both coimtries, amounting to 7,859 in Naples, and 372 in* Sicily ; the 
addition of which will raise the peace establishment to 42,394, and the 
war to 77,929. The expense of the peace establishment, in 1835, was 
7,200,000 ducats, (1,200,000/.) But, although the peace establishment 
is 34,163, including four regiments of Swiss infantry, the effective 
strength is probably not more than. 27,000, one-fifth of every regiment 
being usually wanting. The military force is recruited by a yearly con- 
scription, to which all Neapolitans, certain classes excepted, are subject 
from 18 to 25 years of age. The term of service is eight years for the 
guards, and five years for the line. The Sicilians, who have raised two 
regiments of their own, are free from the law of conscription. A large 
proportion of the officers are not upon the muster rolls. A death vacancy 
among the field officers is not filled up by the promotion of a captain 
without strong need. The duty of the deceased is done by a captain, 
who receives no additional pay for doing a major's duty. In the rare 
occurrence of a general brevet, one-third of the officers advanced are pro- 
moted for seniority, a second third for merit, and the remainder according 
to the king's pleasure. 

The Neapolitan navy consisted, in 1837, of 19 sail of vessels, three 
steamers, and about 30 gun-boats. The seamen and marines are divided 
into two classes — ^the New Levy and the Pianta, The men belonging 
to the former class are entitled to retire on full pay after serving 40 years; 
those who belong to the latter obtain their retirement after 27 years. The 
widows and female orphans of seamen are allowed pensions, amounting 
to one-sixth of the pay allotted to their deceased relatives, according to 
their several ranks. 

Public instruction in the Neapolitan dorcvmoiva \a ^axm^^wXs^ \!Ck^'wx'3^ 

VOL, V. — PART 11, *i »»^ 
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of an university, lyceums, and colleges, seminaries, and primary and 
secondary schools. In the University of Naples education is divided into 
the five faculties of divinity, jurisprudence, medicine, physics, and morals, 
each of which has various professorships attached to it specially. The 
lyceums are those of the capital and of four of the chief provinces. The 
other 11 provinces have colleges or minor lyceums. Some of the pupils 
pay for their hoard and education, and others are free scholars. Secondary 
schools, or classical and mathematical seminaries, are estahlished in all 
the principal communes ; and primary schools, or schools for reading, 
writmg, and arithmetic, are instituted in all communes without distinction. 

Youths intended for the medical profession are educated at a medical 
school in the metropolis, which is amply supplied with suhjects for dis- 
section, and which is closely connected with the (jeneral Hospital. 

The principal estahlishments for female education are the first and 
second Educandati Isahella. In the first, which has already heen men- 
tioned as having been founded by Caroline Murat, 116 girls, daughters 
of noble parents, are boarded and educated. A certain number, called 
Queen* s Scholars^ pay 15/. a year; the others, who form the minority, 
pay 30/. each. They enter the school at eight years of age, and remain 
until 18. Their habitation is airy and commodious; their food good 
and plentiful; and their education complete in all its branches. The 
second educandato is on the same plan with the first, but on a smaller 
scale, and is open to all girls, without distinction of rank or parentage. 
Girls of the lower orders receive gratuitous instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and sewing in the schools of the metropolis. 

The regular clergy amounted in 1825 to 8,455, and the secular clergy 
to 21,612, making a total of 36,061 churchmen, being to the whme 
population as 1 to 151. In the same year the nuns throughout the 
re^lm were upwards of 8,000 in number. 

Sicily, — The population of Sicily amounted in 1836 to 1,936,033; 
deducting 136,033 for the victims to the cholera in 1837, the present 
population may be taken at 1,800,000. 

The greater portion of the island belongs to the nobility and gentry ; 
the smaller portion to the Crown, the church, and the corporate towns, 
in unequal shares, of which that of the towns is the largest and rich^. 
Most of t^e landlords reside in Palermo and the provincial capital ; a 
few inhabit the larger towns, but none live on their estates during the 
whole of the year. 

The agricultural population consists of three great classes ; the Borgesi 
pr yeomanry, the Inquilini or small farmers, and the Contadini or 
peasantry. In popular use, however, the rustics are divided into " Hats" 
or Borgesi, and " Caps " or Villani. 

The higher Borgesi are either small proprietors or middle men, 
between the landlords and the tenants; the lower Borgesi are quit- 
renters or copartners. The small proprietor ploughs said sows his 
own land : the middleman farms the property of others upon leases of 
three to nine years. Keeping the greater part in his own hands, he lets 
out the rest to under tenants, who pay their rent in kind. The quit 
renters are holders of small properties on renewable leases. These are 
heritable on small fines in the same family, but are not transferase to 
•Grangers without the coiiBent oi XV^ \wx^Vixd. The copartners are 
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farmers of small estates in partnership with the landlords. In tillage 
the landlord ploughs the field, twice or thrice, furnishes the seed com, 
and makes advances of wheat for food. The farmer sows the seed, 
gathers the crop, and delivers the com to the landlord, who keeps about 
two- thirds for himself, and gives the rest to the husbandman. In olive 
grounds, vineyards, and orangeries, the tillage and pruning falls entirely 
on the copartner, who receives about two-fifths of the crop, and gives thie 
rest to the landlord. 

The Inquilird are skilled labourers, owners of a few yoke of oxen, or 
two or three mules, who till the ground in partnership with the middle- 
men. 

The Contadini are of three kinds, yearly servants, monthly servants, 
and day labourers. The yearly servants, found chiefly on large estates, 
compose four classes. 1st. The chief bailiff, who lets out farms for one or 
two years : the surveyor, who measures the land once a year ; and the 
accoimtant, who keeps the books and papers. These people receive each 
about 30^. a-year, without provisions. — 2d. Upper men, as stewards, 
mounted guards, chief herdsmen, plough keepers, overseers, &c., who 
receive about 24/. a-year, without provisions. — 3rd. Under men, as 
ploughmen, oxherds, shepherds, and goatherds, muleteers, under guards, 
and dairymen. These earn from 3/. to 6/. a-year, besides food. — 4th. 
Lads, as cow-boys, stable-boys, and boys under goatherds and shepherds, 
receiving about 3/. a-year, besides food. 

The daily provisions of men and boys in common, are three and a 
half pounds of coarse bread, and hsdf a pint of oiL The men receive 
likewise a quart of wine a-day all the year round, which is given to the 
lads only during the summer. In May the allowance is larger than 
usual, aud in June, July, and August, which are the harvest months, 
the labourers eat and drink without stint or restriction. 

The monthly servants differ from the yearly, in receiving a certain 
quantity of wheat instead of bread. Their wages are somewhat lower 
than those of persons hired by the year. 

The day labourer earns in general about a shilling a-day ; receiving 
fpurpence in money, and the value of eightpence in food. 

The peasantry dwell in dark and filthy hovels, the floors of which 
are matted with green stuff, the walls plastered with mud, and the rafters 
hung round with cobwebs. A mattress and trestles, two or three 
clumsy chairs, a ricketty table, and some earthen pots and pans, are all 
the household furniture of a Sicilian labourer. The dress of the pea- 
santry is as dismal as their dwellings are gloomy. Black or brown is 
the prevailing colour. The men wear a night-cap, and a hooded cloak 
over a round jacket, knee breeches, cloth leggings, and heavy shoes : the 
women, muffled up in short cloaks, wear a scanty gown and petticoat, 
and shuffle about in slippers usually down at heel. 

As farm houses are scarce, the labourers live in villages, whence they 
go forth at sunrise, returning at sunset, when their working place is 
hard by : when, however, it is £ax off, the peasant rides out on the 
Monday morning, and comes home on the Saturday evening. During 
the week he sleeps in a straw hut, or seeks shelter in a grotto or cavern. 
From April until June he works from 4 in the morning until 8 
A. M. ; from 9 until noon ; and from 3 p. m., until sunset. He 1<s»n^s> 
off work in the middle of the day to «A»&^ «&^i ^\el\i^\.. ^\sceq% 
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the harvest months of July and August, he works about twelve hours 
a-day, and from September until April, from sunrise to sunset ; stopping 
half an hour for breakfast, and a whole hour for dinner. AVI kinds of 
field work are done in a slovenly manner. Com and grain are sown 
broadcast, or dropped into dibble-made holes. The rude implements of 
husbandry are the primitive plough, the hoe, the sickle, and the three- 
pronged wooden fork. The zappa, or hoe, the substitute for the spade, 
is about two feet long, and weighs from seven to nine pounds. 

In the southern and eastern parts, beans and wheat are sown alter- 
nately. First, beans planted in November, in land twice ploughed in 
October, are got in in the following May : then wheat is sown in 
November in land twice ploughed as before, to be reaped in the June 
and July following. In the interior, and on the northern and southern 
coasts, beans and wheat are followed by a year of fallow ; so that a 
white crop or a green crop is got in only once in three years. Two 
bushels of wheat, sown on an acre of ground, will yield from 16 to 25 
bushels at harvest. Twenty bushels may be taken as the average of the 
return of the island, or ten for one. The principal crops are those of 
wheat, barley, rice, beans, pulse, and seeds ; the secondary are those of 
barilla, cotton, flax, hemp, shumac, and tobacco. 

A good crop of com may be reckoned at 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
and 100,000 quarters of barley. Of the wheat about 1,800,000 
quarters are consumed at home, being at the rate of one quarter a head 
for each inhabitant : the rest is sent abroad : some goes to Malta, and 
some to Greece. The barley serves chiefly for provender. The wheat 
is mostly of the hard kind. The coarse species is used for household 
bread; the finer sort for macaroni. The former weighs about 462 lbs. 
a quarter, the latter 483 lbs. Both species, being too hard to be ground 
by English millstones, require the use of French burrs or iron rollers. 
The soft wheat grown in small quantities, and used for French bread, 
weighs about 476 lbs. a quarter, and being spongy and perishable, is 
unfit for exportation. The barley, which weighs about 378 lbs. per 
quarter, is not suited for malting. 

The chief fruits are the grape, the olive, and the citron. Besides these 
are the almond, the carob, the nut, chestnut and walnut, the common fig 
and the Indian fig, the mulberry and the melon. The white grape is 
preferred for the table : the black for the press. The most esteemed 
wines are those of Marsala and the eastern coast, of which about 
20,000 pipes are exported yearly, namely, 15,000 from Marsala, and 
5,000 from the eastern coast. The entire exportation of wine from 
Sicily, which in 1834 was 24,000 pipes, amounted in 1838 to nearly 
50,000 pipes. 

The broad-leafed olive yields about 7,500 tuns of oil, of which quan- 
tity 5,000 are consumed at home, and 2,500 are sent abroad, chiefly to 
France, by way of Nice. The Sicilian oil is equal to the common 
Neapolitan, but inferior to the clarified oil of Gallipoli. The citron, 
under which name oranges and lemons are included, is grown in abund- 
ance. The choice fruit is sent abroad ; the common sort is sold in the 
market, and the refiise serves for the purposes of the chemist. Essential 
oil is expressed from the rind, and citric acid is obtained from the juice. 
Sicily compared with Naples is scant of timber. In the central and 
soutbcTR parts there axe few laig^ ttt^, T\ifc wjX^ fet^^t la that of 
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Caronia between Palenno and Messina, which produces abundance of 
oak, ash, pine, and elm, but which, from the want of a carriage road to 
the place of embarkation, is of little value in a commercial point of view. 
Small groves of stunted cork trees, scattered over the southern coast, 
yield outer bark for fishing tackle, and inner for the tanneries. Manna, 
the produce of the manna ash, is likewise obtained in abundance. 

The live stock is not remarkable for excellence. The native breeds 
of horses, both for draught and riding, are small and feeble. The stud 
of the Prince of Butera, however, spring from an English stock, and, 
managed by an English trainer, is an honourable exception to the general 
statement The mules are commonly weak ; but the Modica breed is 
comparable to that of Spain for height, strength, and activity. A par- 
ticular breed of oxen, used in husbandry, is remarkable for the length 
of its horns, which frequently exceeds three feet. The silk worms pro- 
duce yearly about 460,000 lbs. of raw silk, of which 360,000 lbs. serve for 
foreign markets and home manufactures. The rest is spun and woven 
by the female peasantry into various articles of wearing apparel. 

Mining industry may be said to be confined to the excavation of 
brimstone or sulphur ; the extraction of salt and alum being too small 
to be noticed in a general view of mining operations. 

Sulphur is found within the limits of a geographical line, which 
commences at the river Maccasoli in the valle of Girgenti, runs north- 
ward as far as Lercara in the valle of Palermo, trends eastward to 
Centorbi in the valle of Catania, and thence runs south-westerly to 
Terranovain the valle of Caltanisetta, where it terminates. The area of 
the sulphur district is about 2,600 English square miles. Destitute of 
timber, and diversified only by fruit-trees scattered around the villages, 
it has few charms for the passing stranger, beyond the fantastic shape 
of its cliffs and mountains. The man of science, however, who examines 
its soil, will find it replete throughout with objects of interest. The 
sulphur territory, the formation of which is tertiary, presents successive 
strata of shell, limestone, white and blue marl, intermixed with banks 
or beds of gypsum, and occasional patches of cretaceous matter. The 
sulphur is found imbedded in the lowest stratum of blue marl, which is 
distinguished from the upper one by the entire absence of shells. The 
district contains about 150 distinct mines, which are capable of yielding 
from 750 to 800,000 cantars (about 50 to 80,000 tons) of sulphur an- 
nually. The richest mines are those of Grallizzi, Sommatino, and Favara, 
of which the yearly production has been 100,000, 80,000, and 60,000 
cantars respectively. 

The visitor to a sulphur mine usually descends by a plane ot staircase 
of high inclination to the first level, where he finds the half-naked miner 
picking sulphur from the rock with a huge and heavy tool ; boys gather- 
ing the lumps together, and carrying them up to the surface ; and, if 
water be there, the pumpmen hard at work draining the mine. A similar 
scene meets his eye in the lower or second level. Above ground the 
sulphur is heaped up in piles, or fusing in kilns. 

Every stranger must be forcibly struck with the hardy and healthy 
look of the miners and burners, to which the lean and sickly aspect of 
the southern population forms a thorough contrast. The life of a pick- 
man, which is sometimes said to be hard and wearisome compared witk 
that of the peasant, is in reality easy and &\u\&\A^ \a ^V^i^vKcv x^bsX^* ^^ 
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working days do not exceed 250 in the year, and bis hours of labour are 
only six in the day. Left, therefore, with 18 hours a day to himself, he 
passes three-fourths of his time in eating, drinking, sleeping, and loung- 
mg about his village. Satisfied with animal existence, the pickman seeks 
not intellectual pleasures at the cost of increased exertion. His wages 
rise and fall with the price of the mineral ; from 16rf. to 20rf. a-day for 
himself, and about half as much for each of his boys, are reckoned good 
efimings. The pumpmen are ill-paid labourers compared with the 
pickmen. Their daily toil, if lighter, is lodger and less intermitted ; and 
their occupation is productive of sickness rather than conducive to 
health. Constantly drawing in sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which escapes 
from the agitated water, they suffer so severely in their eyes as often to 
become blind for 24 hours. They work for eight hours a-day, and earn 
from 1j. to Is, 4d. each. The burners, who extract the sulphur by fusing 
the ore in kilns made of gypsum and stone, or sometimes in close vessels 
or furnaces, usually earn about Is. a-day. 

The sulphur thus obtained by liquation, when hardened into cakes, is 
taken down to the coast by carriers and muleteers. These are mostly 
small farmers, who are paid by the load, according to the time of the 
year, and the demand for their services. Being seldom trustworthy 
people, these carriers are engaged by a warranter, who, for less than 
Irf. a cantar, becomes answerable for the safe delivery of the sulphur at 
the shipping place. To Palermo and Catania the sulphur is conveyed 
in carts : to the southern ports it is carried down on mules and asses. 

Such is the working part of a mining establishment. The overlookers 
are mining captains, clerks, and a manager. The mining captain, 
chosen from among the pickmen for his knowledge of the mine, examines 
the veins, and directs tne operation. As the right-hand man of the 
manager, he is looked upon, by the pickmen and others, as a person 
whose good opinion it is worth while to cultivate. Living in a siibstan- 
tial ana commodious house, and dressing in a neat and becoming manner 
on Sundays and holidays, he holds a respectable place in village society. 
He usually resides a few miles from the works, but in some cases he 
dwells at the mine, where he is required to be in constant attendance 
from morning till night. His wages are from 2^. to 4^. a-day ; but 
many unlawful perquisites raise his earnings to a higher amount. After 
a few years constant employment in a rich and extensive mine, he is 
usually able to retire with a competence sufficient for his limited wants. 
The clerks and watchmen, who keep account of piece work and labourers' 
time, who receive the fused sulphur, and weigh it out to the carriers, and 
who reside at the mine, to take care of the works, usually earn from 
1^. Sd, to 2^. 8d. a-day. The manager or head agent, acts as treasurer 
and trustee for the owners or lessees of the mine. Aided by the mining 
captain and the clerks, he engages and pays the workmen, and keeps the 
general accounts. His salary is from 4^. to 6s. Sd. a-day. His gains 
are perhaps double this amount : so that he often makes his fortune in 
the course of a few years. 

The number of persons regularly employed in the sulphur mines has 

been estimated at 4,400, viz., 1,300 pickmen, 2,600 boys, 300 burners, 

and 200 clerks and others, to which, if 3,600 persons occasionally em- 

ployed, viz., 2,600 carrieTs, and 1^000 wharfingers, be added, the 

total amoant will be 8,000 ^eTOon^, Tasst^ Qt\^^^ ^-w^^j^^ vo^ \.\Nft ^tra^ 
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tion of ore, and the exportation of sulphur. A small portion of the 
sulphur carried down to Girgenti serves for the use of a royal refineiTt 
whence it is exported to France and Austria in powder and in rolh. 
Previous to the sulphur contract, the chief part was sent in cakes to 
England, France, Holland, Russia, and the United States, in the propor- 
tion of three-sixths to England, two-sixths to France, and the rest to 
other countries. 

In the Sicilian market sulphur is divided into first, second, and third 
qualities of Licata, (each of which is subdivided into best, good, and 
current,) and into first and second quality of Girgenti, with the like 
subdivisions. The first and second qualities of Girgenti correspond 
with the second and third of Licata. The sulphur of Palermo, Catania, 
and Terranova come under the Licata division, and that of Sciacca and 
Siculiana, under the head of Girgenti. 

In former times, wlien the use of sulphur was confined to medicitaal 
purposes and the manufacture of gunpowder, the exportation was 
small, but as soon as the mineral was applied to the makmg of carbo- 
nate of soda,* the amount became considerable. The exportation to 
foreign ports from 1832 to 1838 was as follows .— 

Years. Cantara. 

1832 400,890 

1833 495,769 

1834 676,413 

1835 661,775 

1836 855,376 

1837 764,244 

1838 (7 Months) . • . .1,0113591 

Total . . . . 4,866,058 = 374,312 Tons. 
Being at the rate of 739,140 cantars, or 56,857 tons per annum. 

In 1838 a monopoly of the sulphur trade was established undei: the 
name of a privileged company. Its origin and progress until the close 
of the year 1839 have already been described in the " Journal of the 
Statistical Society, "t 

The subsequent course of events may be briefly narrated. In the 
commencement of 1840 the representations of the British merchants, 
supported by their minister at Naples, and sanctioned by their govern- 
ment at home, having failed to accomplish the abolition of the mono- 
poly, reprisals were made upon Neapolitan commerce by the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean, the result of which was, that the contract was 
dissolved by a royal decree of the 21st July, 1840. The export duty of 
20 tari per cantar was transferred from the company to the Crown, by 
whose officers it continues to be levied. On the 1st of January, 1842, 
its rate was lowered to eight tari per cantar. 

The principal manufactures are those of leather, cotton, and silk. 

Leather. — 1 5 tanneries near Palermo, Messina, and Catania dress about 
70,000 hides and 40,000 skins. The Sicilian leather is superior to the 

* Carbonate of soda is made of salt and sulphuric acid. The muriatic acid in 
the salt is neutraliied, and the salt is con?erted into sulphate of soda through the 
agency of the sulphuric acid. The sulphate of soda is then put into a furnace 
with coal and lime, when the sulphuric acid quits the soda to unite with the limei 
forming gypsum or sulphate of lime^ and is replaced by the carbonic acid given 
out by the coals, forming carbonate of soda. 

f Vol. ii. p. 446. 
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Neapolitan, but not equal to the English or French. The capital in- 
vested in the trade does not exceed 100,000/. The hours of labcnir are 
11a day : the workmen earn from Sd. to 2s. Sd. per diem. 

Cotton. — ^There are two spinning factories in Sicily ; one, moyed by 
steam power, was set up at Trapani about two years ago, and the other, 
moved by horse power, at Palermo, is scarcely twelve months old. The 
former spins native cotton, from No. 16 to No. 20 ; the latter from No. 
6 to No. 16. At both, adults earn about Is.n day, and children about 
S^d. The hours of labour at the Trapani factory are 13, and at Palermo 
11. Weaving is chiefly done at Palermo by women, who earn about 
Is. a day in making plain goods. Double wages are paid to men who 
make twills. Both men and women work 12 hours a day. The articles 
woven are nankeens, ginghams, striped and checked, long cloths, cotton 
duck, and mattressing. At Messina, weaving is done partly in factories, 
and partly at home. The factories are two, those of Amis and Roggieri. 
Gaetano Aiois, with 500 hand-looms and fly-shuttle, produces yearly from 
153,123 lbs. of English and Neapolitan yam, about 37,500 pieces of 
cotton cloth of 28 yards each. He employs about 1,018 people, viz., 110 
men, 574 women, and 334 children, who are paid by the piece, at the 
rate of 9id. for white muslins, and 2s. 4d. for ginghams. A weaver, 
working from sunrise to sunset in summer, and from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
in winter, can make from one to three pieces of the above articles in a 
week. Of the above quantity 32,500 pieces are destined for printing, in 
which department 268 persons are usually employed. The factory of 
the brothers Ru^eri is equal to that of Ainis in point of men and 
machinen', and perhaps superior in amount of yearly production. 

At Catania the weaving is all done at home, by hand-looms. * Such 
weavers as have no loom of their own hire one from the master manu- 
facturer. The operatives are not subject to rules, but work as much and 
as long as they please. The hours of labour are 14 a day, exclusive of 
one hour of rest. A first-rate weaver will earn about 1^ . a day ; an 
ordinary one will get not more than Sd. or lOcf. The work is not con- 
stant, but subject to stoppages, insomuch, that the number of working 
days in the year averages only 266. 

Silk. — ^The silk manufacture is carried on in the cities of Palermo, 
Messina, Catania, and Aci Reale, where about 550 looms give employment 
to upwards of 1,200 weavers and others. In Catania, where the hours 
of labour are twelve a day, a woman can earn, as a reeler or picker, 
6cf., and a girl, as a wheel-turner or sorter, 4d, A man, as a weaver 
working at home, can earn from 1*. 2d. to Is. 6rf. a day in summer, and 
proportionally less in winter, as he can work by daylight only. At 
Palermo every part of the process, finm the reeling to the weaving, is 
carried on by a Mr. Pavin, who employs about 20 male adults, and 60 
women and girls. A woman, working nine hours a day, may earn about 
8d. in reeling ; a girl may earn about Ad. in turning, or 2d. in winding. 
A male weaver, ^-orking ten hours a day, may earn in plain fabrics 1^. 4d., 
in fancy work 1*. 8<f., and in damasked 2*. 8<f., out of which sums he 
must pay his pieccr 4(f. The articles woven are satins plain and striped, 
broche, gros dc Naples plain and checked, taffety, tartan handkerchief, 
and biT^get with open work. 

The Sicilian fiaheriei are the General, thetunnv, the sword, the anchovy 

iiid wnlinci and the coral. 
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I. The General fishery in Palermo employs about 3,600 men and boys, 
and yields a produce valued at 22,000/. per annum. The fishermen 
compose two guilds, each of which has a handsome income, arising from 
a tax of about 3 per cent, on the value of the fish brought to market, and 
destined to the relief of the poor, the attendance of the sick, and the 
burial of the dead. 

II. The tunny fisheries, 20 in number, give employment to about 280 
boats, and 600 men and boys, who earn respectively about 2/. 10s, and 
1/. 5^. in the course of May and June, to which months the fishery is 
limited. The rais or captain of each party receives from Sd, to 10^. a 
day ; the mate 6(2., and the foreman bd. 

III. The sword fishery is carried on at Messina and Palermo for the 
supply of the home market. , 

IV. The anchovy and sardine fishery, on the northern and southern 
coasts, is of small extent and little value. 

V. The coral fishery at Bona, in Africa, gives employment to the 
Trapanese, who gather the raw material and polish and prepare it for the 
manufacturers and merchants of Naples and Leghorn. 

The home trade, the trade with Naples, and the trade with foreign 
countries, constitute the general commerce of Sicily. 

I. The maritime part of the home trade is carried on by small craft of 
lateen rig, which ply from port to port at all seasons of the year ; and 
the inland part by means of one horse carts, where there are carriage 
roads,* and of beasts of burden where there are only mule tracks. 

II. The cabotage J or trade between the Two Sicilies, has already been 
described. 

III. The foreign trade embraces the same classes of countries that 
have been specified under the head of Naples. Its extent was as follows 
in 1840 :— 

Summary of the Foreign Trade of Sicily in the year 1840. 



Couutries. 



United States . • 

Baltic 

Belgium and Germany • 
Brazil and Plate • . 

France 

Great Britain and colonies 
Italian States • 
Mediterranean couutries 

Total , . . 



Imports. 



£. 
40,812 
15,906 
88,292 

131, '890 

283,2-28 

111,278 

68,036 



744,442 



Exports. 



£. 
244,720 

37,358 
128,839 

34,950 
272,494 
425,819 

95,062 

62,542 



1,301,784 



Total. 



£. 
285,532 

53,264 
217,131 

34,950 
404,384 
714,047 
206,3-10 
130,578 



2,046,226 



The three following statements show, firsts the quantities and value, 
according to custom-house registration and consular appraisement, of the 
I)rincipal articles imported into Sicily in 1840 ; secondly, a similar account 
of the exports from Sicily in the same year ; and, thirdly , the shipping 
employed in foreign commerce, distinguishing national from foreign 
vessels, in the same year : — 



* The aggregate length of the Sicilian carnage lOiAa icaicftV^ «ett»«^ \^ teSas^^ 
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Skins . 
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Tobacco. 
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6,039 


38 ,'811 


8',732 


9,100 


1,989 


lVe!4 


'4O8 


152,654 


34,239 


>G2 


1,868 


],024 


1,636 


142 


258 


l,3i2 


2,296 


6,032 


10,509 


!12 


13,346 


6,445 


8,llfi 


73,030 


18,982 


5,432 


13,241 


119,387 


94,435 


Vli 


1,2B5 


58,507 


12,053 


3,117 


674 


32,163 


6,432 


571,545 


110,4G1 


122 


9.963 


40,341 


6,051 


1,220 


183 


322 


4i 


140,237 


21,034 




1,902 


11,401 


20,861 


606 


1,170 


916 




34,070 


62,212 


193 


751 


1,503 


2,809 


599 


1,0G7 


1,416 


a',478 


8,141 


14,848 


^2 


3,9E7 


6,629 


14,607 


1,094 
5,512 


2 904 
694 


3 


33 


14,441 
5,512 


36,852 
694 


II 


57',fi37 


406,'552 


so'W 


222,892 


31,426 


46V23I 


b',*514 


1,356,579 


182,324 


40 


126 


4,263 


3,738 


5,169 


4,571 


420 


378 


35,376 


25,993 






114 


57 


3,434 


1,201 


12,257 


5,753 


30,348 


15,498 


]| 


"372 


11,128 


3,043 


937 


489 


1,367 


683 


17,754 


6,784 


!2 


8,533 


109,079 


41,976 


19,779 


6,872 


2,141 


909 


235,379 


90,662 


is 


46,528 


27,683 




2,285 


2,286 






84,405 


81,101 


i2 


5,23^ 


849,700 


25,019 


18,141 


395 


l',631 


"33 


1,109,335 


33,434 


iG 


3,34fi 


1,586,865 


43,876 


76,749 


6,134 


25,441 


3,097 


2,230,331 


116,658 

27 

45,089 




8,073 




8,461 




9", "001 




4',B52 




272,494 




425,819 


..' 1 95,063 




62,342 




1,301,784 



The mercantile marine, as alreadyatated, conusted, in 1806, of nothing 
but email craft. The repairs of the Brideh fleet between 1806 and ISIO 
raised up a hod; of shipwrights, who, after the BuppreBsian of Algerine 
piracy in 1616, began to huild Teasels of larger size than usual for the 
trade between Naples and Sicily. Encouraged by differential duties 
granted in its favour, the mercantile marine has ever since made steady 
and signal advancea. In 1819 it consisted of — 

Tom. 

109 vMMUof allri^.meuuring. . 5,228 

; lal823,of 89 squue-rigged v wMla meanuinK 11,347 

And 1,348 lateen-iiggsd ditlu .... 14,497 

ToUl 1,437 ifsaelsof all ri|^ 35,844 

. . . 81,672 



Tutal 2,058 Teuels of all kinds . 
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The government of Sicily is vested in a lord-rlieutenant, (having under 
him a secretary, a consultore, and other officers,) who corresponds with 
all the ministers of state, through whom the king's orders are communi- 
cated relative to Sicilian afiairs. 

The civil administration, already descrihed under the head of General 
Government, directs and controls all charitahle institutions, of which 
there are five in Palermo, two in Messina, and a few in the provincial 
capitals. 

1 . The Foundling Hospital of Palermo receives all children deposited 
in the wheel, without inquiry, and without distinction of sex. About half 
the foundlings die within the second year. Of those which survive iU 
nursing, the girls are taught needle-work and household duties, and at a 
proper age are put out to service ; the boys are taught to read and write, 
and are sent to the school of industry, where, from seven years old to 14 
they learn music or handicrafts, according as they are destined for the 
military band or for mechanical occupations. The revenue of the hospital 
is about 4,000/. per annum. 

2. The Mendicant Asylum was founded in 1831, shortly after the 
visitation of the cholera, for the board and lodging of the metropolitan 
beggars. The paupers are employed in the cotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactures, and in trades and handicrafts. Dressed in the plainest 
clothes, and fed on the simplest fare, they are kept to work incessantly, 
four days in the year excepted, when they are allowed to see their friends. 
Severity, however, is tempered with kindness. Carefully taught the use- 
ful arts, released from labour when sick or feeble, skilfully treated when 
ill, and provided with religious teachers, the paupers are placed in a 
building where no exertions are spared for the purpose of training them 
up to industry and promoting their moral improvement. They are sup- 
ported at a cost of about 6/. a head per annum out of the communal 
funds, voluntary contributions, and the sale of manufactures. 

3. The Albergo de Poveri, endowed by Charles III. and by pious tes- 
tators, provides about 800 paupe^rs with lodging, board, and clothes. 

4. The General Hospital receives the, sick and hurt of all kinds, t» 
whom it affords medical and surgical assistance. Its practice and 
arrangements have won the approbation of English practitioners, by whom 
it has often been visited. 

5. The Boyal Madhouse takes in about 130 paupers. The accom- 
modations are suited to all classes of patients. The poorer sort are sap- 
ported out of the revenue of the hospital, which amoimts to about 2,000/. 
a year. The richer are maintained, either wholly or in part, by their 
respective friends. 

Such are the means of relief provided for the poor of Palermo. If 
they fail or miss their effect, poverty has but one resource to satisfy its 
cravings, namely the Monte di Pietd^ or ojffice of the public pawnbroker. 
Here money is advanced upon gold, silver, jewels, household furniture, 
and wearing apparel, at 5 per cent, fbr six months, or 6 per cent per 
annum, according to circumstances. The lowest sum advanced is Is- 
Forfeited pledges are sold by auction, and the excess of price over the 
rate of profit obtained at such sale is paid to the owner of the aitick- 
The profits of the establishment, amounting to about 6,000/. per aniM 
are distributed among the charitable institutions of Palermo. 
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The provision for the poor of Messina is limited to two hospitals and 
a Monte di Pietk. The Great Hospital, with an income of 2,650/. per 
annum, accommodates 500 patients of hoth sexes. A fomidling hospital, 
attached to the estahlishment, receives about 60 children of both sexes. 
The Hospital of Callereale, with an income of about 2,000/. a-year, admits 
patients of the male sex only. The Monte di Piet& is similar to that 
of Palermo. 

State Revenue of Sicily in 1838. 



HEADS OF TAXES. 



Land-tax 



Direct, 



• . • • 



Indirect, 

Excise 

Customs and navigation . 

Lottery 

Regiiitration . . • • 
Stoppa^s of salaries . . 

Post office 

Crusade. ...... 

Miscellaneous .... 

Gross Total of Indirect Taxes 
Deductions therefrom • • 

Net amount of Indirect Taxes 

Total Revenue • . • 



PRODUCROF TAl^ES. 



Ounces. 



611,314 

397,938 

126,335 

97,229 

52,800 

19,506 

17,761 

167,281 



£. 



1,493,164 
232,426 



305,657 

198,969 

63,668 

48,614 

26,400 

9,753 

8,881 

83,640 



746,582 
116,213 



Ounces. 
465,000 



1,260,738 



1,725,738 



£. 
232,500 



630,369 



863,869 



State Expenditure of Sicily in 1838. 



HEADS. 


AMOUNT. 


Contribution to Naples • 
Payments to Sicilian Ex- 
chequer, viz. — 
Indirect taxes .... 
Divers branches • . • 
Particular administratioUM 
Other departments . 

Total Expenditure • . 


Ounces. 

. • 

51,348 

59.961 

87/245 

781,324 


. . 

25,674 

29,980 

43,622 

390,033 


Ounces. 
978,286 

979,878 


£. 
489,143 

489,939 


. . 


• . 


1,958,164 


979,082 



The revenue of Sicily, as shown iu the foregoing tahle, is drawn from 
a single head of direct taxation, and from eight heads of indirect. 

Direct, — The land tax was first imposed in 1810, when the inju- 
dicious use of triple basis produced a striking inequality in the general 
assessment, which has not yet been fully adjusted. In some cases the 
rate is under 12^ per cent on the net rental, in others it exceeds 25 i^er 
cent. 
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Of the indirect iaxesy the first head, the excise, has two branches, viz., 
the mvlture or tax upon corn ground, and the meat tax or tax upon 
butchers' meat. The former amounts to 3^. 2d. on a quarter of wheat 
in the smaller towns, and to 4^ . 6(/. on the same in the principal cities. 
The latter tax is levied in the capitals of provinces, at the rate of a half- 
penny a pound upon all kinds of flesh. 

The second head, the customs and navigation, is farmed out to a company, 
which has engaged to pay the government 473,333 ounces, (236,666/.) 
per annum for six years, from the Ist of January, 1840, the date of the 
new contract. 

The third head, the lottery, is particularly baneful, as the low price of 
tickets places public gambling within the reach and means of the humblest 
and poorest classes. 

The fourth head, registration, applies to judicial acts and mortgages 
on estates. 

The fifth head, stoppages from salaries, comprises 2\ per cent, contri- 
bution to the superannuation fund, 10 per cent, official income tax, and 
six months' savings on civil and military vacancies. 

The smallness of the sixth head, the post office, bears due proportion to 
the contracted scale of internal communication. 

The seventh head, the crusade, arises from the sale of indulgences for 
eating eggs, milk, and cheese in Lent. It was originally destined for the 
defence of the country against the Barbary cruizers, but since the sup- 
pression of Algerine piracy, it has been applied to general purposes. 

The eighth head, miscellaneous, includes a tax upon merchants, and 
licences for carrying arms. 

The expenditure of Sicily embraces two heads : the contribution to the 
treasury of the Two Sicilies, and the payment to the exchequer of Sicily 
Proper. 

The first head concerns the support of interests common to both divi- 
sions of the kingdom, as the royal household, the state departments, the 
national debt, &c., &c. Of the payments specially applicable to Sicily, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, include the salaries and allowances of Sicilian authori- 
ties. No. 4 comprises the separate debt of Sicily, which stood as follows 

in 1838:— 

Ounces. £. 

Due to public bodies . . . . 11 9 , 509 59 , 754 

Due to private persons . . • • 60,644 30,322 

Total . . 180,163 90,076 



The education of youth still remains in the hands of the clergy. Read- 
ing and the catechism are taught gratuitously in primary sclkoob, and 
writing and arithmetic in secondary schools established in the metropolis 
and in the larger towns. Instruction in the rudiments of Latin is given 
in Jesuits' schools in six of the smaller cities, and in colleges and 
academies in 21 principal towns. Greek, Latin, logic, and the 
mathematics are studied in the Universities of Palermo and Catttiia; 
and divinity is taught in diocesan seminaries in all the chief cities. TIk 
best public schools for boys are two, called the Jesuits* school and the. 
school for nobles, in the Jesuits' College at.Palermo. In the former the 
children of the poor are mslTweXt^ %\ii\.u\\.Q>^^\^ \\v. l\ve classics ; in the 
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other the sons of the higher and middle orders are taught Italian and 
Latin, geography, history, and the elements of natural philosophy. Tui- 
tion, board, and lodging are afforded for 23L 12«. 6^. a-year. Greek, 
French, and English are taught hy extra masters. The number of 
schools, therefore, is not inadequate to the wants of Sicilian youth. The 
defects^ however, are so great and manifold, that the mass of the people 
is huried in darkness. Few of the lower orders can read ; still fewer can 
write ; many of the middle orders can barely sign their names ; and the 
greater part of the higher classes content themselves with learning to 
speak French, without heeding the attractions of general literature. 

The daughters of the nobility are for the most part brought up in con- 
vents from 10 till 18 years of age. They are taught by the elder nuns to 
read and say their prayers, to sew, knit, and embroider. Writing and 
arithmetic, French, and music are taught by masters at the grating of the 
parlour. Nothing else is thought necessary for females to learn. The 
general charge for board and a plain education is 9/. per annum. A 
small sum, however, is payable at entrance ; a few extra charges are com- 
mon, and a handsome present is usually made at departure to the prioress, 
or the convent chest. The whole expense may be reckoned at 15/. per 
annum. 

From 18 until 21 years of age the pupil, who is supposed to have com- 
pleted her education, may remain in the house as a boarder, subject to all 
the rules in common with the scholars. Upon coming of full age she must 
leave the convent, or enter as a novice, in which latter case, at the end 
of her noviciate, which is limited to a twelvemonth, she must either take 
the vows or go home to her friends. Girls of the lower orders are taught 
reading, writing, and sewing in free schools, or CoUegi diMaria^ endowed 
by testators, in the capital and the principal towns. 

The state of literature, science, and the arts is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. The periodical press, subject to a censorship, sends forth little 
beyond monthly and semi-weekly publications, compiled from foreign 
journals, and barren of general interest. The most distinguished authors 
are the Duke of Serra di Falco, who has published a fine work on Sici- 
lian antiquities, and the Prince of Scordia, who has written with great 
talent upon Sicilian history in modern times. Tineo as a botanist, and 
Villareale as a sculptor, deserve honourable mention in their several 
walks. 

The only public worship, the exercise of which is lawful, is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The rituals of the Eastern Church, which 
acknowledges the Papal supremacy, are allowed to the six Greek colonies 
long settled in Sicily. The Greeks of five communities follow the rule of 
the united branches ; those of Messina adopt that of the schismatic section. 

The regular clergy consist of 23 orders, whose united members amount 
to nearly 8,000 brethren.* The secular body comprises about 10,000 
members. The beneficed portion consists of the cathedral clergy ; the 
unbeneficed of parish priests and chaplains. 

* The professed nuns in all Sicily are in number about 5,000, of whom 1 ,500 reside 
in Palermo. They inhabit convents, well endowed for the most part by founders 
and testators, and by professing nuns and wealthy widows. Their large estates are 
managed by priests and lawyers under the control of a visitor or guardian. The 
society is answerable to no superior for the disposal of its property ; but the prioress 
is strictly accountable to the bishop of the diocese for the muiQten&uc^ <^^ ^\<\^&x «sv^ 
discipline. 

VOL. V, — PART U, ^ ^ 
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The archbishops are those of Palermo, Mussina, and Catama. Tbey 
have under them }0 su^ragan bishops, all of whop, in common with t)ie 
n^etiropolitans, are appointed by the king, ajad confirmed by thfs pope. 
The canons and prebendaries are nominate4 by the king or by the pire- 
lates, according to local usage. 

The prelates ami dignitaries derive the greater part of their incomes 
from landed estaties. One-third of the Episcopal revenue is distributed 
among pensioners named by the king; anotheir third is applied to 
cathedral repairs and charitable purposes ; and the repiai^ing third is 
left to the bishop for the maintenance of his dignity. 

The parish priests are elected by the bishop a^d his court, after a 
public exan^iQation, from among the chaplains or curates. Most of 
them are paid by the con>munes, but a few are supported by glebes 
attached to certain livings in the gift of lay patrons. 

The number of the parochial clergy is insufficient for the due discharge 
of theii: weighty and manifold duties. Not only do baptism, marriage, 
the Lord's supper, i^d the burial of the dead belong to the parish priests 
and chaplains, but the heavy tasks of the confessional, attendance on the 
sick and dying, and the visitation of prisons and hospitals faU to their 
laborious lot. Attendance on the sick often lasts a whole week, during 
which time priest after priest takes his place beside t}ie sufferer to admi- 
nister the sacrament, to bestow holy unction, and to afford him in his 
last agony the consolations pf religion. Nor is it only occasional duty 
which occupies the parochial clergy. Jn a country where mass is said 
daily, no day of rest is allowed to the parish priest. IJis ininistration is 
therefore incessant. Were, then, these duties to fall wholly upon the 
parochial clergy, they would go undischarged. It therefore becomes 
necessary to caU in the cathedral clergy and the regulars, in order to 
supply the deficiency of secular ministers. But if the parish priests, 
viewed in the abstract, be too ifew for their manifold duties, the clergv, 
taken as a body, are too numerous for useful purposes. This excess m 
their numbers springs from three causes. Firsty the facilities afforded 
to divinity students for obtaining instruction at little or no cost are abun- 
dant, con^pared with those for completing a medical or legal educatioo. 
In the next place, the middle orders are anxious to raise their children 
in the scale of society, by placing them in a profession, the honours and 
emoluments of which are open to all, without distinction of persons. 
And, lastly, the nobility of all ranks are deterred by pride and prejudice 
from bringing up their sons to the army and navy, the learned profes- 
sipps, and the walks of industry. These combined motiyes tend to swell 
the number of the regular and secular clergy to an amount dispropor- 
tipnate to the religious wants of the community. 

The doctrine and discipline of the Sicilian church are founded <»i the 
rinciples of the canoft law and the decisions of the Council of Trent 

he power of papal dispensation from canonical rules is exercised under 
the sanction of the civil authorities. The government of the church if 
vested in archbishops and bishops, each of whom can suspend a priest or 
excommunicate a layman for neglect of duty or breach of discipline. 
This terrible power is cautiously exercised. From th^ ordinary af^icsi 
Hes to the metropolitan, and from the metropolitan to the judge of tbe 
monarchy, whose decision is final. 

The officer last named \s i^tc\i\\dLi Vq ^\d\^« Always a reguliif or 
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secular priest, he takes pireicedence of the primate of the realm ; allows 
no papal bull tp be circulated without bis sanction ; and tries, as vicar- 
general of the Apostolical {negation, all ecclesiastical causes^ which in other 
countries are rererred to the judgment of the papal court 



CHAPTER X. 

Thb Two Siicues Past, P&ssemT) and to Comb ; State and Paospbots of the 

Country. 

Having brought down the history of the two divisions of the country to 
the present time, it may be well to cast a retrospect on the chief objects 
of interest that have come under observation. Of these we may parti- 
cularly notice four, namely, Increase of Population, Advance of Industry, 
Changes in the Government, and Vicissitudes in Public Instruction. 
Each of these great objects deserve special^ consideration. 

I. The inhabitants of both the Sicilies have much increased since 
the accession of Charles the Third. 

The Neapolitans amounted in — 

1734 to about 4,000,000 

1781 to . 4,709,976 

1819 to 5,034,191 

182Bio 5,733,430 

1840 to ....... 6,177,598 

They have therefore increased about 2,000,000 in 106 years, being at the 
rate of about one-half per cent, per annum. 
The Sicilians amounted in — 

1735 to about • . . . • . 1,000,000 

1798 to 1,600,000 

1840 to 1,800,000 

'jrhey have, therefore, increased about three-quarters of a million in 
105 years, being at the rate of about four-fifths per cent, per annum. 

II. In both the Sicilies every branch of industry was in a decayed or 
drooping state at the era of the Spanish conquest. Husbandry was 
backward, and trade was stagnant ; manufactures were stationary ; 
fisheries were neglected, and mines were abandoned. Improvement took 
place imder the reigns of Charles the Third and Ferdinand his son. The 
plough, the loonh and the anvil, became busy tliroughout the land. 
Trade with foreign countries sprang up by degrees, and the coral fishery 
rose and prospered for a season. The mining industry of Sicily first 
became active under the reign of the present sovereign. In a word, all 
the useful 'arts have risen, slowly but steadily, from insignificance to im- 
portance during the past century. 

III. At the accession of Charles the Third, the legislative functions 
of government were vested in the Crown : the powers of the executive 
rightly belonging to the sovereign, as lord paramount, were shared by 
him with the barons and the clergy, as lords paravail. This anomaly in 
goyemoient was soon rectified in one division of the kingdom. In the 
realm of Naples the power of distributing justice was taken from the 
feudatories, and given to the royal judges in the beginning of the reign 
of Ferdinand. In the realm of Sicily, the barons and clergy retained 
the judicial administration until 1812, when^ vx^^iv X\v<(i ^^^\^x^^^Vs^^a^s^- 

1 ^h. 
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tion of political abuses, it was vested in the king's person. This important 
change was followed by another of a doubtful character. The faint 
influence exercised over the Neapolitan government by the Deputation of 
Nobles was wholly extinguished, when that junta was superseded by a 
corporate body at the close of the eighteenth century. In Sicily, how- 
ever, the great nobles retained their political power until 1812, when 
the constitution of parliament underwent a total change. By these and 
other acts, a mixed form of government has been converted by degrees 
into an absolute monarchy. 

IV. The vicissitudes of instruction have been no less remarkable than 
the changes in government. In both countries the tuition of youth was 
entrusted to the Jesuits, by whom it was conducted with skill and assi- 
duity. Transferred to the regular and secular clergy, upon the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1767, the task of education was dischai^ed by priests 
exclusively, until 1808, when, upon the general establishment of schools 
in the Neapolitan dominions, it devolved upon laymen and churchmen in 
common, by whom it is still exercised with lukewarm zeal. In Sicily 
the duties of tuition which, as in Naples, were transferred from the 
Jesuits to the clergy in 1768, were restored to the reinstated order in 
1804 ; from which time to the present, the Jesuits have been the prin- 
cipal instructors of the Sicilian youth. 

At the era of the Spanish conquest, the Neapolitan clergy formed a 
thirty-sixth part of the whole population, and owned about two-thirds of 
the continental territory, and the Sicilian clergy were scarcely less 
numerous and wealthy. A reform was fast approaching, the effects of 
which were destined to be permanent. Seven convents were suppressed 
in Naples, and 28 in Sicily by Ferdinand the First about 1770. The 
general suppression of Neapolitan convents was reserved for Joseph 
Buonaparte, by whom it was undertaken and effected in 1808. In 
Sicily the monastic orders are still numerous and powerful, but are shorn 
of their ancient splendour. The Neapolitan clergy formed in 1826 a 
151st part, and the Sicilian constitute at present a 100th part of 
the respective populations of Naples and Sicily. The wealth of the 
church in Naples at least is believed to be of moderate amount, and in 
Sicily, where it is proportionately larger, it is far from being excessive, 
considering the number of the regular and secular clergy. 

Such have been the fortunes of popular education and religious 
worship during the past century. In neither of the Sicilies have igno- 
rance and superstition been put to flight by the spread of sound prin- 
ciples in knowledge and religion. 

If we examine what effect these changes have produced upon the con- 
dition of the people, we shall find that they have in part wrought evil, 
but good upon the whole. If the result has been unfortunate in the 
release of the court from popular control both in Naples and Sicily, it 
has in all other respects been happy. The nation is no longer divided 
into demesnal and feudal populations, but constitutes one people. The 
commons are no longer subject to nobles and churchmen, but are 
governed by a single ruler. Justice, no more dealt out by baronial de- 
pendents, is administered by the king's judges. Privileged orders have 
ceased to exist, and civic equality prevails in full force. Voluminous 
statutes are compressed into a single code. The burthen of taxation, 
once thrown upon the middle oidtift/\'& itfw ^wa^^^^ialbj by all cl 
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of society. We may therefore assert that the condition of the people is 
materially improved, and that the improvement bids fair to proceed, if 
it be accompanied by an amendment of the executive power, according 
to which its progress will be faster or slower. 

It would not be difficult to point out the changes most required in the 
present system of government, but the present would not be a fitting 
occasion. 

With regard to the relative condition of the two divisions of the 
kingdom, and the comparative prospect of improvement in each, it may 
be anticipated that the progress of both will be simultaneous, and for 
this opiniou several reasons may be offered. 

The Two Sicilies have, externally and internally, advantages and dis- 
advantages, conveniences and inconveniences, common to both, and 
peculiar to each, that require to be carefully investigated in order to be 
rightly understood. 

The advantages enjoyed in common, are extent of territory, number 
of inhabitants, happiness of position, healthiness of climate, beauty of 
scenery, and fertility of soil. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, larger 
and more populous than any of its neighbours, situated midway between 
Central Europe and Northern Africa, and favoured with a pleasant tem- 
perature and fruitful territory, ofTers an abundance of animal and vege- 
table substances, together with marine and mineral productions, in 
exchange for the commodities and merchandize of northern and tropical 
countries. The conveniences peculiar to each of its divisions, are the 
proximity of Naples to the Ionian Islands, and the neighbourhood of 
Sicily to Malta. With these military and naval stations, an active trade 
is carried on, much to the benefit of the kingdom at large. 

The disadvantages, under which the Two Sicilies equally labour are 
the dryness and sterility of certain provinces in both countries, the want 
of navigable rivers and perennial streams, the height and direction of 
the Apennine chains, the insecurity of ports and harbours, and the fre- 
quency and destructiveness of eruptions and earthquakes. Many exten- 
sive districts, parched up for several months in the year, are perpetually 
barren. The rivers are for the most part shallow and rocky streams, 
and the water-courses, fed by mountain snows, disappear in the height 
of summer. The lofty and unbroken Apennine, running through both 
countries parallel to the coasts, renders the construction of cross-roads 
difficult and expensive. The chief ports are not safe at all seasons, and 
the only good haven is the harbour of Syracuse ; eruptions of Vesuvius, 
and earthquakes on both sides of the Faro happen almost every year. 

The inconveniences peculiar to each division are the openness of 
Naples to foreign invasion, and the exposure of Sicily to epidemic 
disorders. Naples, unprotected by frontier fortresses or internal lines, 
has neither natural nor artificial means of repelling an invader. Sicily, 
on the other hand, lying nearer to Barbary and the Levant, is more 
exposed to the plague, which scourge has on more than one occasion 
depopulated her cities, crushed her industry, and destroyed her 
commerce. 

Since then it appears, upon close examination, that the balance of 
good and evil is pretty fairly adjusted between the Two Sicilies, it may 
reasonably be expected, as it must assuredly be desired^ that tbft ^:^X^sx^ 
improvement of the kingdom will be commoxi lo\>o'^ qI\\» ^vrvixw^^ 
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Notice on Periodical Phenomena. , By Professoi* A. QuETfcLET, Tattipi 
Member of the Statistical Society of Lotidon, ^c. &c. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the BritiA Auodatioity 3r</ Augutiy 1841.] 

Amongst the variable phenomena which cotne within the scope of 
Statistics, there is one class that appears to deserve particular obserra- 
tion, consisting of those phenomena which undergo periodical fluctua- 
tions, and are subject to changes so regular, that it has been found 
practicable to determine the laws by which they are governed. 

Hitherto these facts have generally been studied separately, and have 
been classed in distinct branches of science, in conformity with the par- 
ticular views of the individuals who have directed their attention to them. 
It is, however^ easy to perceive that this kind of division tends to 
impede the progress of science, and to retard the discovery of the general 
connection which exists among all periodical phenomena. 

In this manner statistical inquiries have been carefully directed to the 
examination of the influence of the seasons on deaths, births, crimes, 
insanity, suicides, commerce, consumption, &c. 

From meteorology have been obtained indications of the temperature 
and laws of the atmosphere: from the science of medicine '^e have 
sought the results of observations on the nature and intensity of diseases. 
Information not less valuable is derived from the natural Sciences, and 
from agriculture, as to a multitude of interesting facts ; but these facts 
are generally collected and classed in separate tables, and a simultane- 
ous observation of them has been neglected. 

The idea of filling up this gap in science, made me sensible of the 
necessity of enumerating all periodical phenomena ; and I considered that 
it would be desirable to submit this idea to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with the view of showing more forcibly the im- 
portance of a study which has for its object not only the investigation of 
general laws hitherto little known, but also of supplying the means for a 
better consideration of climates, and for a comparison of them one with 
another. 

I have deemed it advisable to confine myself here to a concise sum- 
mary ; but to the section of Natural Sciences I have communicated a 
note of M. de Selys Longchamps, virhich will point out more fully the 
developments of which each of the heads I have given is susceptible. 

In Belgium there has been instituted a general system of simultaneous 
observations, and many learned foreigners have been good enough to 
undertake to carry on the same elsewhere, so as to allow of the com- 
parison of different climates with respect to the same periods and the 
same phenomena. 

Observations on meteorology, the temperature and magnetism of the 
earth, on the budding season, &c., have been made for many years at 
the Royal Observatory at Brussels; and since the commencement of 
1841, the periodical phenomena of nature have been also observed in the 
principal towns of Belgium : by MM. Cantraine and Richx, at Ghent; 
by MM. Martens, Crahay, Schwan, and Van Beneden, at Ijouvaio; 
by MM. Moeren, De Selys Longchamps, and Diunont, at JLi^ge ; by 
MM. Wesmael, Du Bas, Robyns, Stas, and Dr. Gastour, at Brussels, Ac 

The study of the influence of the seasons on diseases, and the sanittiy 
state of the country in genet^)\»i%Tiol ^^\. t^y^^^^vq^^^ attention: 
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Meteorologj and 
Phyties. 



Chemiftry. 



Botany and 
An^riciUtiinf. 



but ^Tisrything concurs to inspire us with the hope of reoeiring the assist- 
ance of active and learned physicians, who appreciate the advantages of 
a system of observations, which would lay a foundation for the complete 
medical statistics of the kingdoln* 

Periodical Phenomenli : Annual and Diurnal Variations. 

> 

Temperature of the air> water, and earth. (Thermooieier.) 
Pressure of the atmosphere. (Barometer.) 
Hmnidity of the air. (Hyfcrometer.) 
Quantittes of rain, hail, and snow, &c. (Udometer.) 
Sleetridty of the air. (Electrometer.) 
( Direction and force of the wind. 
Magnetic declination and power. 
Radiation of light. 
Tides. 

State of the slcy* 

Meteors. (Aurora Borealis, Shootiqg Stars, &c.) 
Analysis of air and water. 

' Leafing of trees and plants. 
Opening of the bud. 
Frnctificatioxi. 
Fall of the leaf. 
/ Periods of tilling the'earth. 

' ' ■ of the maturity of frnits and vegetation. 

— of harvests. 

— of hay ditto* 
' of vintages. 

f Arrif al, passage, and deparluts of migfatory hirdi. 

' — of fishes. 

Appearance of difi^nt butterflies. 
Zoology. \ Other entomological phenomena. 

Reproduction of anittuds. 
MortaUty of ditto. 
Seasons of hunting and fishing. 

^ Fecnndationi births. 
Marriages. 

Deaths and their causes. 
Diseases and theit duration. 
Man. { Insanity. 

Crimes. 
Suicides. 

Consumption of food, trafiic by the pott, and on roads. 
Ditto of Sea-ports. 

Royal Decree^ dated 20th OcL^ 1841, /or the Regulation of the Func- 
tioM and Operations of the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium^ 
appointed by a Decree of I6th March^ 1841,* 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, to all present and to come, Greeting : 

Whereas, by the 5th article of oiur Decree of the 16th March last, it 
-was ordained that the manner of executing the functions and conducting 
the labours of the Central Commission of Statistics should be deter- 
termined by special regulations, to be drawn up by our Minister of the 
Interior, in concert with the heads of the other departments, and to be 
submitted to us for our approbation; 

And Whereas such a code was prepared by the Central Commission 
of Statistics, at its meeting of the 1st Sept., 1841 : 

*6fetdl,if.p.%M. 
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Upon the report of our Minister of the Interior, and the counsel of 
the other heads of the executive. 
We have decreed, and do decree — 
Art. 1. The principal functions of the Commission are : 

1. To draw up a complete report of the Statistics of the country. 

2. To point out the omissions or superfluous details which exist in 
the official statistical publications. 

3. To give advice as to the forms of returns proposed for the collec- 
tion of statistical information, and as to the forms of the tables in 
which the information collected should be abstracted, which will 
be forwarded to it from the different ministerial departments, and, 
in case of need, to propose forms of returns. 

4. To guard against unnecessary labour in the duplicate preparation 
or publication of the same returns. 

5. To give explanatory notices upon reports submitted to the King, 
relating to the statistical labours of the several departments, when- 
ever such reports are to be made public. 

6. To transmit general statistical publications to the Minister of 
the Interior. 

7. To make whatever propositions may appear necessary to intro- 
duce unity of design, or improvements in the statistical labours of 
the government. 

Art. 2. The Commission will correspond with the Minister of the 
Interior, with reference to the carrying out of its objects, and the 
latter will communicate the views of the commission to the chief 
of the department concerned, who will adopt them or modify them, 
if he deems it necessary. Its communications with other depart- 
ments or public authorities will be conducted through the medium 
of the Minister of the Interior. 

Art. 3. Provincial or local Commissions of statistics may be esta- 
blished. 

The members of such commissions shall be nominated by the 
Minister of the Interior, upon the recommendation of the central 
Commission. 

Art. 4. The Commission may, with the authority of the Minister of 
the Interior, enter into direct communication with scientific bodies 
or learned men, either in Belgium or abroad, who are engaged 
upon statistics, or sciences connected with it. It may also appoint 
corresponding members with the approbation of the Minister. 

Art. 5. The Commission shall publish an official account of its labours, 
which shall contain — 

1. Minutes of its sittings. 

2. All documents relating to the statistics of the country, which are 
not of a nature to form special publications. 

3. Notices or articles concerning national, foreign, or comparative 
statistics, which may be addressed to it. 

4. Reports, or other documents, the publication of which would be 
interesting. 

The Commission, in ordering the insertion of unofficial docu- 
ments or articles, will take care not to hold itself unanswerable for 
the opinions advanced by the authors. 
Art. 6. The ordinary tneelin^ oi \)afc CjoxMciSKWiTL %hft.U be held, by 
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written notices, every fortnight. Independently of the ordinary 
meetings, the Commission may assemble on extraordinary occasions, 
if the members, or the president, think proper. 

Art. 7. Minutes shall be made of each meeting; these shall be read 
at the commencement of the following meeting, and, after their 
adoption, be transcribed into a register, and signed by the president 
and secretary. A copy shall be forwarded to the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Art. 8. The assembly shall not be empowered to deliberate unless at 
least one-half of the members be presetit : their names shall be 
entered upon the minutes. 

Art. 9. A register to receive the signature of the members present 
shall be deposited in the office, and kept by the secretary. 

Art. 10. The President shall open and close the meetings, announce 
the correspondence, determine the order of the speakers, put ques- 
tions, pronounce decisions, and, after having consulted the Com- 
mission, appoint a day for the next meeting, as well as the order 
of business. He shall be especially charged with the execution of 
these regulations. 

Art. 11. The Secretary shall draw up the minutes of the meetings, 
read the papers, take charge of the library, archives, and corre- 
spondence, and all business appertaining generally to the office. 

Art. 12. All letters shall be signed by the president and secretary. 

Art. 13. A register shall be kept of all letters received or sent. 

Art. 14. In case of the absence of the president or secretary, they 
shall be replaced by a member appointed by the Commission to act 
during their absence. 

Art. 15. Every member shall have the right of making propositions. 
These shall be signed and placed in the hands of the president, 
and notice must be taken of them in the minutes. The discussion 
upon them shall take place at the ensuing meeting, if required by 
two members. The previous question, or the order of the day, may 
always be called for. 

Art. 16. The Commission shall nominate from its body one or more 
members, to examine communications addressed to it, or proposi- 
tions which come under its cognizance. The reports of sub- 
committees shall be made in its name, after having been confirmed 
by it. The author of a proposition shall invariably be added to 
the members appointed to examine it. 

Art. 17. Members of subcommittees shall have papers transmitted 
to them according to the order of their nomination, and shall make 
their observations thereon in writing. The papers and observations 
upon them shall be sent to the reporter. The commissioner first 
nominated shall be the reporter, unless otherwise specially deter- 
mined. The subcommittee shall, if necessary, be summoned by 
the secretary to draw up the report. 

Art. 18. All decisions shall be determined by the majority of votes of 
the members present. In case of an equality of votes, the discus- 
sion shall be adjourned to the following meeting, and if the votes 
should again be found equal, the president's vote shall decide. 

^Art. 19. Before the 1st of October, 1842, the names of those members 
who are to go out at tbe first and ^^coiid ^^\\\d\.\^v:^r^\fiXT&i^^ 
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the Gommtfiaion itHXi be balloted for. The member nominttted in 
place of one who resigns, or who withdraws from the Comifiksion 
from other motives, shall complete the turn of the person whose 
place he takes; 

Art. 20. The attendance fbe shall be 6 francs^ and the secretary shall 
have in addition 1,000 francs, annually, dating ftom the month 
succeeding his nomination. 

Art. 21. Abstract lists of attendance shall be prepared half yearly, 
and after signature by the president and secretary^ shall be trans- 
mitted, together with the documents in support of them, to the 
Minister of the Interior, in order that the accounts may be settled. 

Art. 22. The expenses of the Commission shall be passed to the 
accounts of the Minister of the Interior, and defrayed out of the 
sum voted for the publication of general statistics. 

Art. 23. Our Minister of the Interior is charged with the execution 
of this decree. 
Qiven at Brussels, the 20th October, 1841. 

(By the King,) Lbopolh. 

Minister of the Interior, Notbomb. 



Report on Hie Condition of the Working Classes in the Town of King- 
ston-upon'Huil, By the Statistical Society of Manchester. 

[Read before the StaiUHcal Seeiion of the BrUisk Auoeittiian, diugutt 3ml, 1841.] 

In the early part of 1839, the Manchester Statistical Society sent their 
agent to Hull, to conduct an examination Of that town frotii house to 
house, in order to extend their inquiries as to the state of education, and 
the social condition of the population, into a comtiilinity diflfering "^^dely, 
both in character and Circumstances, frotn that of the manufacturing, 
or of the agricultural districts to which their previous investigations had 
been confined. The educational part of the itiduiry, furnished matter for 
a copious, and on the whole a favourable report.* The results of the other 
branch of the inquiry, have been condensed into a series of tables. Which 
are herewith presented, and call for a few preliminary observations. 

The examination was conducted by an Experienced agent, who visited 
every house in the town part of Kingston-upon-HuU, and recorded in a 
book, ruled to the subjoined pattern, (see p. 214) all the information he 
could obtain, directly or circuitously, by Careful and repeated inquiry. It 
will be readily believed that much Suspicion and reluctance ivere hi first 
encountered ; but forbearance and perseverance smoothed the way, and 
these difficulties were ultimately overcome. 

Tables I., II., IW ., and IV., relate to the numbers, age, and occupa- 
tions of the resident population, the total of which reaches 37,885. Of 
these it appears that 

95*08 per cent, are EngHsb. 
2-24 ,, Irish. 

1-36 ,, Scotch. 

•84 ,, Foreigners. 

•48 ,, Welsh. 



100*00 



4 

* Published in ih« 413& voVttHA t\ \Sb« %Va^VA>X«i\ ^wstk!i&^^« 1^^ 
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These proportiohs are exceedingly diffisrent fjrpia those which prevail 
in the towns on the West coast, where the facilities of intercourse with 
Ireland cause a large influx of the labouring classes ftom that country. 
In Manchester and Salford, 16 per cent, were foufid to be Irish, and 
3*5 per cent, to be Welsh. 

It may be observed in reference to these tables, that in comparison 
with manufacturing towns, a sea port affords little employment for women 
and children, and not very regular or constant occupation even for adult 
males. Of 20,151 females of all ages, only 3,857 bate any definable 
occupation apart from household duties. Of 1 1,400 adult females, 8,794 
have no ostensible occupation ; and as this number corresponds almost 
exactly with that of the heads of families, it may fairly be inferred that 
there are but few cases in which the labour of adult males is not suffi- 
cient for the support of the family, and that the mothers are therefore 
enabled to devote themselves wholly to the management of their house- 
hold. In the manufacturing districts, we know tiiis is far from beihg 
so generally the case ; though we have not sufficient data to afford an 
accurate comparison. A great difference is also observable in the num- 
ber of minors (under 21 years of age), who are employed,, and in receipt 
of wages. The proportion is 21 per cent, in Hull, against 35 per cent, in 
Manchester and Salfbrd, and 40 per cent, in the Ashton and Dukeh- 
field district. These proportions are not given as exact, but as approxi- 
mations, for there is some teason to believe that in the two latter cases 
some adults were classed as minors, from the circumstance of their con- 
tinuing to live with their parents. 

Tables V., VI., Vtt., VIII., and IX., give a comprehensive view of the 
condition of the dwellings inhabited by the working classes ; and before 
examining them, it is necessary to observe that of those which are en- 
tered in these tables, as *' not ascertained," about 2,900 were houses in- 
habited by the middle and higher ranks, which it did not enter into the 
plan of the Society to investigate. 

The first point to remark upon (which will be seen on a reference to 
Table I.), is the very small portion of the population resident in cellars. 
In Liverpool, this proportion was about 15 per cent, of the entire popu- 
lation. In Manchester, 12 'per cent.; in Salford, 8 per cent; and in 
Hull, only Ij- per cent. The houses, too, are more frequently sub- 
divided into separate chambers in Hull ; consequently the separation of 
families is more distinct, and the system of taking iu lodgers less 
generally practised. The average number of individuals to each sepa- 
rate occupation, affords another proof of this, being 41- in Hull, against 
5 J in Pendleton. It will further be observed that the rental of cottage- 
houses in Hull, appears to be very moderate. The average is 2s. Id. 
per week for houses, 1*. 5d. for chambers, and 1,9. 2d. for cellars. In 
Manchester and Salford, the average weekly rent of houses was2<. lid., 
and in the Dukenfield district, 2s. 7d. 

Upon the condition of these dwellings so much both of the habits 
and character of the people depends, that it would be most desirable to 
compare the state of drainage, &c., in Hull, with that in other places ; 
but unfortunately few materials for such a comparison exist. The 
Leeds town council (who have set an example worthy of all imitation,) 
recorded, in their first table, the state of sewerage,* but were only able 

* See vol. ii.t \i^ 4Q&« 
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to obtain this for half tbe number of streets. In the case of Table VI., 
appended to this report, the information does not come from any official 
source, but if the information given to the agent of the Society be toler- 
ably correct, Hull may be considered not unfavourably situated in this 
respect. 

In estimating the comfort of a dwelling, so much depends upon the 
peculiar idea of comfort entertained by the agent employed in the inves- 
tigation, that no comparison in this respect can be instituted between 
different towns, where as in the case of Manchester and Hull, different 
individuals conducted the inquiries. All that can be done, is to refer to 
the Table VII., and to quote the following remarks from the agent's 
report. " The word comfortable must always be a vague and varying 
epithet, to which it is impossible to attach any precise definition. In 
filling up this column, I was guided by observing the condition of the 
dwelling apart from any consideration of order, cleanliness, or furniture. 
If I considered it capable of being made comfortable by the tenant, I set 
it down accordingly ; if it were damp, the flooring bad, and the walls 
ill-conditioned, I reported it uncomfortable. The dwellings in Hull 
have a deeided advantage over those of Manchester, comparing a simi 
lar class in the two places ; the rents are lower, the streets cleaner, and 
the houses better ventilated, while they are much less frequently built 
in courts." In round numbers it may be stated that two-fifths of the 
houses of the work-people are comfortable} one-fifth ^nly middling, and 
two-fifths uncomfortable. 

Tables VIII. and IX., contain information as to the sleeping accom- 
modation in the dwellings of the working population, in all the cases 
where it could be ascertained, which only amounted to about two-thirds 
of the whole ; for this was a point on which it was found peculiarly 
difficult to elicit replies. On the first of these tables, no remark is 
offered. The results shown in Table IX. are remarkable and painful. 
They call for little comment, but for much reflection. It appears that 
in 29 percent., or not far from one-third of the ascertained cases, there 
were more than three individuals to one bed ; that in 13 per cent, there 
were 5 and upwards; and in 103 cases. 7 and upwards to one bed ! This 
proportion does not appear greatly to differ from that which prevailed 
in the Ashton and Dukenfield district, and exhibits a state of things to 
which it is particularly desirable to direct public attention, as not only a 
signal proof of destitution and discomfort, but a fruitful and certain 
source of evil. 

Table X. shows that only one-tliird of all the families from whom in- 
formation was obtained, were connected with benefit societies. And it 
may not be out of place to remark that the majority of clubs and societies 
to which the working classes attach themselves, are not enrolled under 
the Act of Parliament, affording consequently little security to the sub- 
scribers, even when the principles upon which they are based, do not 
happen to be unsound. 

Table XI. From this it would appear that only in one-fourth of the as- 
certained cases, were the houses of the poor entirely destitute of books ; 
and even these were occasionally visited by gratuitous distributors of 
tracts.* 

* In Bristol; the proportion was about the same. In the parishes in We«itciVQ&\!«. 
reported in this Journal, vol. iii., page 14, it was ^7 ^«t c«Ti\,« ^x ^^-aiv^^x^iX^^ 
more than ODc-third. 
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Tablb I — Aga and Cautery of Ike Populalioa. 
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Houseg . 
Chumben . 
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2,338 
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80 
9? 
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6 
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6,239* 
2,3U3 


16,389 

4,8ia 

25 


13,516 

3,119 
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19,904 

7,937 

44 


606 
30 


3,397 


1?7 


m 


'' 


Itit 


8,737 


21,23*2 


16,653 


37,885 


636 



* The numbEi of unoccuped hDutei, in additiaa to Iha aboii, wai ISS, «zdunra 

of warehouui, afficet, and other pietnisci ia which no peniDD Hlept. 

t Of lhi» numbei tben ara ]S Gemiaai, 7 Italians, 5 Pole*, 48»«def. 3 V 
3 Diilchmen, 2 American!, 2 Nonregiani, i Fcench, 1 HungkriaB, 1 WMt I] 
and I not aaceitained. 

Supplement 1 to Table I. 
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Imbecile,Adult»(«U) .... 
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4 3 
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3 4 

5 6 

4 3 


17 
11 
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Table II.— Oceupalian of Adulli. 
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" Including lumpera, nlowerii, !ilnp-dBli»orurS| truckmen, a I aiih mm, dock-purlars, 
dock-KStemen, Kold-duilera, and corn-meters. t Qf this number iiTl «tte at sea 
at the time of tfaii inqoirT, vii. S98 Rngliah, 10 Scotch, and 4 foieignera, muler- 
marinen and matei jnclueive. ' Stonemaions, brickluyen, Mrpsnteri, joinen, 
plumben, gluiers, painten, brick-malcen, and hodmen aiu coDoptiaed in thi) clua. 
■■ Including tailoH, ■hoemaken, halten, ■tackiDg-makeff, dnit, stay, and bonaet- 
mokeri, mdlinen, and tempilreBMi. * Gardenen, gtoorat, cartcia, coachman, 
guaidi, and hiickner-coachmeii.railway'Iat>outera. coal-canieri, porten and hawken, 
are included. 'Teacheit, Haahenromen, manglen, clotheg-deauen, charwomen, ' 
hucktteri, with baker* and butchett, (nut buuig principali,) and all peraooB punu- 
ing anj calling at huBM from which an income vai deiiTea, and which did not be- 
long to ao)' other claiH, ■» comprised under this class. v lacludiag pcrioni em- 
ployed in wareliDn<eii,shopi, and offices, except principals, who are arranged under 
the heads to which they lespectirely beloni;. ^l^ese are what are commonly de- 
linated baer-abops. > Some of these are employed in flaX'spiDuin); ; the great 



proportion of factory hands reside in the out- townships, tu which Ibis 



nquiry 



did not 



any otbei 
n this class. 

^ Uadec this head are arranged custom-house and excise-officers, editors, policemen, 
midwives, and nuraes. ' None hut thos* who acknowledge themaelves of this da- 
scriptioQ, at whose character was notorious in the neighbourhood, haie been included 
in this numbei. " Including pilots, persons employed in sloo^ trading >uf "jok 
liver, flsheimra, fetrymen, and li|{htcimeD. " Vlw<lBnue\i«\.>nKii'«>Ka,'CBian> 
uetrljr tin mbak at whom on enplojcd in mtiluDg uW-«\Qftt. 
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Report on the Condition of the Working Classes 
Table III. — Occupation of Minors,* 



tJaly. 



OCCUPATIONS. 


AGE. 


Total. 


8F.X. 


1 


Under 
5. 


5 

and 
under 


10 

and 
under 


15 

and 
under 


S 


• 

1 


! 






10. 


15. 


21. 




1 


PE4 




Domestic Servants . • 




8 


144 


706 


858 


28 


830 




Agricultural and other) 
out-door employments^/ 
Factory hands <= .. • . 
Others employed at home <^ 
Mechanics & Handicrafts 
Building trades ^ , . . 
Clothing trades . . • 
River and Boat-hands ^ . 
Clerks, Warehousemen, &c. 
Errand-boys, &c. . . . 
Sailors fl^ • • • • • 


• • 


5 

5 

• • 

8 
3 

1 

• • 

1 
7 


28 

41 
13 

149 
61 
65 
13 
56 

198 

49 

16 

6 


76 

■ 30 
68 
561 
197 
335 
11 
322 

.74 
131 

. 5Q 
19 
14 
20 

. 11 

9 

22 


109 

; 76 

81 

718 

261 

401 

24 

379 

279 

180 

68 

26 

14 

21 

19 

11 

25 


102 

34 

14 

682 

260 

179 

24 

362 

.27.6 

179 

68 

24 

14 

• • 

19 

9 

25 


7 

42 

67 

36 

1 

222 

• • 
17 

3 
1 

• • 

2 

• • 
21 

2 

• • 


: 


Labourers (Dock) *» . • 
Miscellaneous ...» 
Professional • • . . 




2 

1 


Prostitutes living in brothels 

Sweeps 

Hand-weavers . • , 
Not ascertained • • • 

Not employed in business 
Total .... 




• • 

2 

* « 
• • 


1 

6 
2 
3 


4,948 


43 
4,134 


851 
2,879 


2,656 
1,142 


3,550 
13,103 


2,299 
5,603 


1,251 
7,500 


4,948 


4,177 


3,730 


3,798 


16,653 


7,902 


8,751 



'^ Young persons learning business, or earning wages only, are recorded among 
the employed in this Table. 

^ This class includes gardeners, persons employed in husbandry, carters, coach- 
men, grooms, railway labourers, hawkers, coal carriers, and porters. 

" Some of these are employed in flax-spinning. 

^ Persons employed in washing, mangling, and charring, with bakers and 
butchers, not being principals, are comprised under this head. 

® This class comprises stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, brickmakers, and hodmen. 

^ Under this head are classed lighter boys, boat-hauds, pilots, with hands em- 
ployed in ferries and fishing smacks. 

^ Of this number only 35 were from home at the time of this inquiry. 

^ Persons employed in the loading and unloading of vessels, and in attending 
the arrival and departure of steam-boats, are comprised in this class. 



Table IV. — Length of Residence of the Heads of Families. 


Length of Residence. 


Number of Heads of 
Families. 


Born in the Township. 

Having resided above 10 years in the Township 

, , , , , , 5 and under 10 years in the Township 

, , , , less than 1 Year . , 
Not ascertained 

Total . . . 


1,905 

4,389 

500. 

750 

112 

1,101 


8,757 



1842.] in the Town of Kingston-wpon-HulL 

Table V. — Annitalor Weekly Rental of the Dwellings. 



219 



Dwellings. 


Houses. 


Rooms. 


Cellars. 


Total. 


Pavinir an annual rent of j£2. •••••. 






1 
• • 


1 
48 


, , , , of £2 and under £3 . . 


7 


41 


,, of £3 ,, £4 . . 


136 


278 


• • 


414 


,, ,, of £4 ,, £5 . . 


771 


305 


. • 


1,076 


, , , , of £5 , , £6 


696 


154 


2 


852 


, , , , of £6 , , £7 • . 


252 


10 


. • 


262 


of£7 ,, £8 . . 


78 


• . 


. • 


78 


,, ,, of £8 ,, £9 . . 


7 


2 


• • 


9 


,, ,, of£9 ,, £10 . . 


3 


• • 


• • 


3 


Paying a weekly Rent under 1«. 


7 


81 


4 


92 


, , , , of 1«. and under U. 3^^. . 


15 


491 


5 


511 


* ,, ,, ofl». 3d. ,, 1«. 6rf. . 


17 


199 


• • 


216 


, , , , of 1«. 6d. , , 2«. 


53 


237 


. • 


290 


,, ,, of2«. , , 2<. 6d. . 


22 


44 


• • 


66 


,, ,, of2».6rf. ,, 3*. . . 


1 


9 


. • 


10 


,, ,, of 3«. and upwards*. • . 


• • 


11 


• • 


11 


Not ascertained* . • ^ 

Total 


4,174 


641 


3 


4,818 


6,239 


2,503 


15 


8,757 



* In this number are included the whole of the dwellings of the middling and 
upper classes, from whom no information was sought in reference to the subject of 
this Table. 

Table VI. Drainage and Supply of Water. 



Description. 


Houses. 


Rooms. 


Cellars. 


Total. 


Drainage : — 
Adequate . 
Inadequate • • 
None .... 
Not ascertained* . 

Total . . 

Supply op Water : 
Ample • . • • 
InsufEcient • • 
None .... 
Not ascertained* . 

Total . . 


2,916 
367 
185 

2,771 


1,197 
294 
114 
898 


3 
10 

• • 
2 


4,116 

671 

299 

*3,671 


6,239 


2,-503 


15 


8,757 


3,804 

123 

63 

2,249 


1,140 
86 
44 

1,233 


13 

• * 
2 


4,957 
209 
107 

3,484 


6,239 


2,503 


15 


8,757 



* The bulk of these belonged to the wealthier classes, and the drains in the neigh* 
bourhood appeared to be in good condition. 
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Table VI f. Comfort, Furniturey and Cleanliness of Dwellings > 



Description. 


Houses. 


Rooms. 


Cellars. 


Total. 


Respectable .- • 
Comfortable . . . 
Middling . . • . 
Uncomfortable . 
Not ascertained . 

Total . . . 

Respectable . 
Amply furnished . 
Tolerably ,, . . 
Ill ,, . . 
Not ascertained . . 

Total . . . 

Respectable . 
Clean. » i * . 
Tolerably clean . . 

Dirty 

]^ot ascertained . 

Total . . . 


2,809 
1,439 

448 
1,181 

362 


91 
547 
673 
869 
323 


• • 

• • 
10 

5 

• • 


2,900 

1,986 
1,131 
2,055 
685 . 


6,239 


2,503 


15 


8,757 


2.809 
'493 

1,896 
489 
552 


91 
123 
941 
904 

444 


• • 

• • 
14 

1 


2,900 

616 

2,837 

1,407 

997 


6,239 


2,503 


15 


8,757 


2,809 

1,639 

915 

430* 

446 


91 
898 
735 

534t 
245 


•■• 

7 
6 
2 

• • 


2,900 

2,544 

1,656 

966 

691 


6,239 


2^503 


15 


8,757 



^ 



* Of these 33 were filthy. f Of these 41 were filthy. 

Notu.^Fot TAbiiBrt VIII. aiid IX. seep. 221. 

Table X. Statement of the Nufribef' of Heads of Familit*s belonging to 
Benefit Societies, exclusive of such as have funds in the Savings Bank. 



MM^iMi^^aKdyuri 



MMMMBMkMI 



Heads o^ Families Resident 
iti 



Housei ....-• 
Rooms • k • • • 
Cellars 

'n)tal . i . 



Belonging to 
Bbneflt SocietleB 



1,153 
462 



1,616 



■h*i 



Not belonging to 
Benefit Societies. 



u> 



1,849 
1,647 



*3,496 



U^a 



Not 
AstseHained . 



3,237 
394 

15 



3,646 



^ 



Total. 



6,239 

2,503 

15 



8,757 



* Of this number 97 stated that they had subscribed to Various clubs, which 
owing to want of funds, or other causes^ had beeti broken up. 

Table 5^1. Showing the extent to whith the Habitations were supplied with 

Books. 



IHrelMnj*« 


Houses. 


Rooms. 


Cellars. 


Total. 


In which a Bible or Testament and other 

books were found 

In which a Bible only was found • 
In which a Testament only was found . 
In which no books of any kind were found 
Not ascertained 

Total .... 


2 J 253 

34 

42 

484 

3,426 


1,294 

39 

33 

734 

403 


8 

• • 

2 
5 

• • 


3,555 

73 

77 
1,223 
3,829* j 


6,239 


2,503 


15 


8,757 



* Of these 2,900 were among the higher class of dwellings, and may therefore be 
considered to possess books; but the question was not put, as it was found at Ae 
ouf set of the inquiry frequenUy lo occasvoix off'iVNce. 

The greater part of the xemaimng^l^ Yvwi ovi^ oxmat<fc x^\^\^>a&V\^<5.ts> vhich they 
were in the habit of lecemng faoift NmXQiia,^\iQ t«ii\ft\ ^^tva^vcaSic^ Xa * " 
them for others gratuitousAy. 
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in the Town of Kingston-^pcm-'HulL 
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Abstract from a Register of Accidents in the Coal Mines of the 
Chamber and Werneth Company^ at Oldham^ during the Year ended 
October y 1841. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London^ FAruary 25M, 1842.] 

A REGISTER of tjic injuries received in the course of their employment 
by the under-ground labourers of a single mining firm, for only one year, 
is scarcely a document to supply results in themselves worthy of serious 
examination by the Statistical Society of London. It is not for these 
results that it is now brought before its notice, but in the hope that the 
example of an accurate observation of the casualties to which mining 
labourers are subject will find imitators so numerous, as to afford data 
equally interesting to humanity and science, and useful to the miners 
themselves, if not in warning them against danger, at least in enabling 
them to form safe provident institutions, to mitigate the evils resulting 
from the accidents to which they are subject. 

This register, commenced without any express view to statistical pur- 
poses, applies to sixteen coal-pits in the vicinity of Oldham, in the east 
of Lancashire, where the inflammable gases seldom cause serious annoy- 
ance, and scarcely ever produce those dreadful explosions which, in some 
districts, destroy at one blast nearly every human being in a pit. Even 
of these worst disasters, the Commons' Committee on Accidents in Mines, 
in 1835, found no available record, the importance of supplying which 
will appear still greater than it did to that Committee, after a glance at 
the following statement of casualties in a district exempt from evils of 
this magnitude, and in mines worked on the most liberal scale, so as 
to reduce the danger of accident far below the average, even in this 
favoured district. *• 

This statement is derived from the record kept at Oldham, by the 
Chamber and Werneth Colliery Company, of all the accidents requiring 
surgical assistance, which have occurred in their sixteen pits, from the 
end of October, 1840, to the end of October, 1841 ; a record which they 
have been enabled to make in providing gratuitous surgical assistance for 
their people. The amoimt of casualty here presented is decidedly small 
for a concern of such extent ; and the company's chief agent regards the 
accidents as of a nature which they could not by any means prevent. 
Indeed the endeavours made by this company, in instructing their people 
in the use of the safety-lamp ; in laying down good regulations, and 
providing respectable underlookers ; and in the outlay of money to make 
their works and gearing good and secure, are worthy of universal imi- 
tation. 

Although the number in each pit varied somewhat in the course of the 
year, the total number in the employment of the company underwent 
scarcely any change ; but the period being one of slack trade in which 
many of the colliers were not working full time, the exposure to casualtv, 
it may be presumed, was proportionately less. 



Coai Mines of the Cliamber and Wemetk Company. 



A Lut of tht PiU of the ChamhtT and Wemeih Company 


and a Return 




rn)gta.iK 


N>iii<of»chPl>. 


unileil3yni. 




ai )«r.. 


Tola 




No. 1, Chamber . . . 


7 


30 


37 


74 
















No. 3 „ ... 


3 


23 


34 


fiO 




No. 4 ,, ... 


8 


23 


40 


77 




TruDleyPit 

No. l.Xnowl 


3 




6 


10 




6 


5 


8 


l« 




No. 2 ,, .... 




a 


3 


n 






3 


9 


6 


18 






2 




6 


8 




No. 2, Hunt Lane . . 


4 


10 




'/.:> 




No. 3 ,, . . 


5 


11 








No. 4 , , 


9 


11 


23 


43 




No. 3 ,, . . 


5 


5 


10 


n 




No. 6 




3 


5 


\v. 




FsncyPit 

BoM-lfoR Grsra .... 


7 


24 


21 


f.-f 






18 


22 


49 




ToUl .... 










87 


190 


267 


541 



Accidents demanding Surgical Aieiitance, which have occurred in the Pits nf 
the Chamber and Wemeth Colliery Company, Oldham, during the Fear ending 
October 31, 1841. 

ADULTS. 



No. 


Aje. 


0.up.„o.. 


D... 


NwuKoCIniurj. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

7 

8 
9 
10 

tl 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

•10 

22 
23 


4i 
25 
31 

23 
Ad 
35 
35 
30 
40 
«0 
AA. 

60 
60 
26 
23 
30 
30 

20 
fiO 
34 


CoaUgettet 
Coal-'^lter 

WnggoEBr 

Coal-getter 

Hooka'r-on 
ntbollum 


I84U. 
4 Nov. . 
18 .. . 

" 1841." 
7 Jan... 

1 1 Maicl 

30 ,, 
3 April. 

6 ',', 
!6 ,, 
20 May . 

7 June . 
la ,, 

Sept.. 
13 /, 
'* >> 

20 Oct.. 
29 ,, 


(Foot cruBted by sliale faUing ftoni roof, and one loe 
I broken. 

A pick struck into his haad. 

Testicles injured by waggon running down btow. 

FingerB eruahed by wag^'on.* 

Back and loins injured by roof (itUing. 
Do. Do. Do. 

CtUHbed by (be roof falling. 

Killed by the roof falling on him while at work. 

Foot (rushed by a pi«co of stone falling from roof. 

Thumb broken by a. stone falling on him. 

Wrist iniumd by waggon running down jig brow. 

Not staled. 

Ankia put out by coal falling on it while at work. 
(Hand crushed by D slouo lalliuj; from root while draw- 
) iag posts out. 

L«g ciushed by roof falling. 

Knee dislocated by a ^one falling from the roof. 

Killed by roof fallfnc while drawing props.f 

Hand crushed by roof falling. 

Tne crushed by coal falling out of wageon. 

Ile.-id cut by stone falling from side of sbaft. 
jWrist fractured.— Waa Bttempting to atop a waggon 
\ that was going down brow. 

Shoulder liurt by slipping offplalea.J 

Head injnred by fall of bolt from the cages. 




,«.r 


pecfioUmgD 




"If. t^^l*^. 1!^:^ rl, . , ., v„^CW.1. .-^ 



il \.\w lims .'OB ii-^^**.- 
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Ahstrad af'Aecidenis oceutrmj in tka 
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in the iU« qf the ChanUtarmd IFtnietk CoUitrif Companif — Bontinucd. 
YOUNG PERSONS. 



No 


Aee 




D... 


N=l„™.>flnjuri.. 




1 
3 
4 

5 

« 

7 



10 

11 

13 
13 
■4 

13 
16 
1? 

18 


IG 
13 
1? 
13 
14 
14 

IC 
19 
IC 
19 

13 

IS 

l,i 

13 

17 
17 
18 
14 
IJ 


Wcggcmer 


1840- 
11 Ho-. 
ill ,, 
y Dec. 
IC ,, 
■13 ,, 

1841. 
7 Jan. 
2 June 

7 Aug.. 

^1 >. 

Oct. . 

in ',', 


Crashed bv root tulUnR : loina iind Itidnayii iiijuKcl. 

Knocked iowa by a waggon in jig brow, and leg^ liuit. 

Arm crushed by a wogL'on in the hottom,* 
IFinger-end cut o9' b; the roof falliog on the edge oF 
1 wflgBO"- 

FinB«Bcriis!ied.t 
J Hand crunhed.— HU liSnd caugbt between door-place 
1 aad waggon. 

Lei- trnctured by jig-chain gHtting round it.* 
1 Waggon rnn to the bottom of the brow, and crushed 

I^g linii«ed by a waggon running down brow. 

nuuil cruahf d. 

f Kouckdd down by a wnggod in the btow, and cut by 
j thawhoelintbeloin.. 

Ankle iujured. 

Knee injured by a riono falling. 
/Three of bis finders hurt by a waggon againBt the 
1 toof.f 

iKnec injured by falling on tho rails.— Fell while push. 
\ lngats«aggoil. 

1 Uip cruBhed, luid other bruises in the hunds aad legs. 
1 —Lamed by the roof tilling. ^ 

Fingera crushed byawaggon-tl 

iKiilVrt by the roof faUing on him wliUo at work 
1 — ■WiirkB.l with his fiitber. 




CHiLDRKN. 1 


1 

S 
P 
4 
■5 
« 
J 
h 


11 

12 
IE 
11 

U 
lU 

12 


Wiggonet 


31 Oct. . 

1841. 
U Jan. . 
23.\ptil. 

is ,, 

4 July . 
11 Stut.. 


Hun against waggon down jig, and bmised his leg. 

Oneofhisfineeracntoff. 
Craslied by waKg"" i" ""^ btow.** 
Fingers crnihed between two waggons. 
Fingers Lr^ken by waggon against tho i«or. 
L..g fractured by a stone falling from the roof. 
Tl,igh fractured, aad other bruises.ff 
Let' (^"ished by tuof fiiUiug. 



OUCUfATtON UF THK fKltSUNa IMJUBEU. 





»— 


pVoi.^ 


Cliildren. 


Total 




Coal-celtets 




18 
4 
I 


19 


'a 


IS 
31 
1 








t the bottom of the shaft . . 




23 


19 


8 


50 






V '•lu Likiujt the "Rggoa 1« Iha OimO. 













ItanpliDg to ilop a wKgiinn 



' iDumMlinlelJ bcluw Ihe li 






i The mttfxon dipfi«4 uff tiic nlU,aDii vm Uirown upwurdi uAuist the nwC 
f CrmhrS liefweni Ilia wugKim vV-i!\ nuA tM iilins lifting up Ihv wbiioii. 
'* T;l0»lippe^([Olol^tbu«i^l{iSOlllbsl1asRA\^>"inB^■ 
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CAUSES OF INJURY. 



» 


AdHlu. 


YouBK 
Persons. 


Children. 


Total. 

• 


From falU of shale, rock, or other materialg 
from the roof, pioducing iojuries, which in > 
three cases were fatal ] 

From the waggons, by vaxious modes of crush-] 
ing and contusion in the jig-brows, and other > 
parts of the subterranean ways • • . . 

Frum becoming entangled with the jig-chain . 

Froni a fall on the raiUi , . 

From a blow from a pick 

From a fall of a bolt down the shaft . . . 

Not described 


14 

5 

• • 


5 

13 

1 

• • 

• . 

• • 


3 
5 


22 
23 


23 


19 


8 


50 


CHARACTER OF INJURY. 


Deaths by crushing of the body under matter) 
falling from the roof / 

Injuries to the lower limbs by crushing and con-j 
tusion, under the various circumstances de- > 
scribed ••••••••••• 


2 

6 

8 
3 
2 

2 


1 

7 

8 

2 

• » 

1 


• • 

4 

3 

• • 

• • 

1 


3 

17 

19 
5 
2 

4 


Injuries to the upper limbs by ditto '. . 

Injuries to the body by ditto 

Injuries to the head from materials ialliuu; . • 
Injuries from crushing, not particularly de-1 
scjibed •..'..) 

Total . • • 


^3 


19 


6 


" 



I 

Tkus, out of the total number of 544, 50, or one in 1 1^ have been 
under the hands of the surgeon in the course of the year, the proportion 
being about the same among all ages, although the fatal cases were all 
those ot adult colliers, crushed in the progress of their work in removing 
the mineral deposit from its resting-place underneath insecure strata. It 
is, perhaps, a minority of the collieries of Great Britain that can produce 
so i'avourable a return. However this may be, the importance of col- 
lecting the statistics of the casualties occurring in mines cannot be over- 
rated, whether the facts be sought for the purpose of detecting the causes 
which lead to them, or in the hope of palliating the evils which are their 
result. 

The record from which the preceding abstract is made cannot be 
regarded as a model of method, especially as the classes of accidents 
which its results exhibit, are those which occur merely in the ordinary 
course of under-ground labour, without any serious exposure to fire-damp, 
and without any instance of the most fatal class of accidents, viz., those 
which occur in the shafts ; among which, such as result from winding 
men and boys over the pulley at the top of the pit, and dasHing them 
down the shaft again, chiefly through the employment of children as 
engineers, have repeatedly occurred in this neighbouthood. 
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On AcadenU upon the RaUfways in Great Britain, By C. R. 

Weld, Esq. 

[Read be/ore the Statistical Society of London, 18M ^pril, 1842.] 

A VOLUMINOUS Report lately presented to Parliament by the officers of 
the Railway Department, furnishes matter of so much general import- 
ance, that it has been thought a few of the facts laid betbre the Society 
in a concise manner would prove interesting. With this view, the 
returns have been reduced to a form calculated to meet the desired 
object, and the original tables have undergone all the analysis of which 
they are susceptible. The amount of traffic for the whole of the past 
year on the various railways has not been yet returned, but the returns 
for the half-year ending 1st July, 1841, are given, and are as follows: 
The number of persons carried on 50 railways amounted to 9,122,613, 
of whom 1,530,040 occupied first class carriages, 4,144,169 second 
class carriages, 2,357,745 third class carriages, and 1,090,659 carriages 
not classed. 

The number of trains amounted to 99,422, which gives 91 • 3 persons 
to each train. 

The lines on which the trains travel at the greatest speed are as 

follows : — Average Speed, 

exdusive of Stoppages. 

Northern and Eastern 36 miles per hour. 

Great Western 33 

London and Brighton • . . '• . . . 30 
Newcastle and Noith Shields '. . . .30 

Midland Counties '. . • *29 

North Midland 29 

London and Birmingham ..... 27 

On the Leipsic and Dresden Railway the maximum speed is fixed at 1 
minutes for every geographical mile, which is equal to 204* miles per hour. 

The receipts arising from the foregoing number of passengers 
amounted to 1,145,386/. 7^. 4d., of which 281,087/. 12^. 6d. was re- 
ceived from first class passengers, 231,046/. 3^. 7d. from second class pas- 
sengers, 68,515/. 3s. Id. from third class passengers, and 564,737/. 8*. 2d, 
from classes of passengers not described. 

I shall now give the number of accidents that occurred, specifying 
their nature and consequence ; it is, however, much to be regretted that 
the Act of Parliament does not enable the officers to obtain returns of 
accidents attended with danger to the public, unless personal injury is 
actually sustained. 

Class 1. 

The following is the number of accidents attended with personal 
injury, arising from causes beyond the control of passengers, from 
August, 1840, to December 31, 1841 : — 



Nature of Accident. 



[ 



Collision ..... 
Kiicine or Train Breaking 
RdS off the Line • . . 
Kun over ..... 
Fell off 



Number of 
Accidents. 



Total 



A 



27 
9 

12 
4 
5 

^1 



Killed. 



\ 



12 
4 

26 
3 
1 



Injured. 



126 
14 

58 
I 
4 

203 
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Of the 57 accidents, 28 occiurcd in the five latter months of 1840, and 
only 29 in the year 1841. 

Class 2. 
Accidents attended with personal injury to individuals owing to their 
own negligence or misconduct :— 



Nature of Accident. 


Number. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Run over ••••••. 

Fell off 

Jumped off . • • . • . 
Crushed by Engine • • • • 

Total . . • 


31 

5 

15 

1 


18 
2 
2 

• 1 


14 

3 

13 

• • 


52 


23 


30 



Of which 16 occurred in the latter five months of 1840, and 36 in 
1841. 

Class 3. 

Accidents attended with personal injury to servants of the Company 
under circumstances not involving danger to the puhlic : — 



Nature of Accident. 


Number. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Collision •...•.• 


4 


• • 


4 


Fell off . • . . . 








14 


5 


10 


Jumped off • • . « 








7 


3 


3 


Run over . • • • , 








46 


30 


19 


Crushed • • • . • 








15 


2 


12 


Boiler hurst • . • , 








2 


3 


10 


Waggon overturned . , 








2 


• ■ 


2 


Train run off the Line 








1 


I 


• • 


Struck hy a Bridge • , 








4 


2 


2 


Total . 


) « 


1 a 


> 


95 


46 


62 



Of which 35 occurred in the latter five months of 1840, and 60 in 
1841. 

This return is incomplete, as the officers have not called upon 
Railway Companies to make returns of accidents which are not of a 
public nature. 

By the foregoing returns it appears that the number of railway acci- 
dents has considerably diminished, as out of 204 accidents which 
occurred between August, 1840 and December, 1841, 125 took place in 
the past year, and 79 in the preceding five months ; a relative decrease of 
exactly one-third. 

Taking the number of passengers carried by the various railways in 
1841 at double the number given for the first six months, or at 
18,245,226, the accidents amount to 1 in 145,963; and it may be 
remarked that a large proportion of these occurred from slips in the , 
embankments occasioned by continual wet weather. 

A diminution has taken place in the accidents resulting from the col- 
lisions which have arisen chiefly from mismanagement or defective ar- 
rangements. A great proportion of the accidents which occurred in the. 
pnd of 1840 and the beginning of 1841 'weic oi \Vv\^TvaX\x\^\\tfi\^^^x"Cw«v 
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1 7 accidents having occurred in eight months, firom Auguatt 1 840, to April, 
1841, from the single cause of collisions by trains or engines overtaking 
others travelling on the same line. During the nine months, from April, 
1841, to January, 1842, only five collisions of this nature occurred, and 
those, with one exception, unattended with fatal consequences. 

This diminution in the number of collisions appears too great to be 
the result of accident, and may fairly be attributed in a considerable 
degree to the more general adoption of the precautions suggested by the 
inspector*general, viz. : the erection of proper fiiLcd signals at stations, 
the adoption of a better description of tail lamps and hand signals, and 
the enforcement of more attention to signals on the part of. servants. 
The returns of the past year also show a marked diminution in the 
number of serious accidents occasioned, by the misconduct of engine 
drivers. In the last five months of 1840, seven accidents occurred, by 
which eight were killed, and 31 injured; and in 1841, only three acci- 
dents occurred, by which two persons were killed, and three injured. 

This decrease may be attributed to the beneficial results of more ex- 
tended experience, and to tlie measures taken by several Railway Com- 
panies to raise the character of the engine drivers. 

By a strange mistake in the drawing up of certain clauses in the acts 
of various Railway Companies, obliging them under a penalty, to keep 
the gates at level crossings closed across the railway y instead of across 
the ready accidents of a serious nature have occurred. In two instances, 
upon the Hull and Selby and Newcastle iand Carlisle Railways, the lives 
of the gatekeepers fell a sacrifice to the former plan, which the Directors 
felt themselves obliged to adopt. 

From the returns made by the different railway companies, it appears 
that there are 605 six-whccl engines, and 224 four-wheel engines, tra- 
versing an extent of 1,330^ miles. A general opinion is entertained 
that four-wheel engines are rather more unsteady, and subject to oscil- 
latory movements, and especially to vertical movements, which, in 
extreme cases, may lead to jumping off the rails ; while, on the other 
hand, six-wheel enp^nes are thought to be less adapted for going round 
sharp curves : and tins opinion is in some measure borne out by the 
fact that three accidents occurred to the four-wheel engines out of the 
total number of 224 engines of this description, arising from their 
having run off of the line, while no accident occurred to the six-wheel 
engines in this mode. 

" The circumstance, however, that the two railways which, in pro- 
portion to their amount of passenger traflfic, have been most free from 
serious accidents, \iz. the London and Birmingham and the Grand 
Junction, use in tlie one case four-wheel apd in the other six-wheel 
engines exclusively, appears quite sufficient to show that any attempt at 
legislative interference to enforce the adoption of any peculiar construc- 
tion of engine would be, in the present state of experience upon the sub- 
ject, altogether misplaced." 

It appears from the returns given in the Appendix to the Report, that 
the practice of running tender foremost is universally pronounced to be 
dangerous, and that a very general opinion is expressed against propel- 
ling trains by an engine from behind, where it can be avoided. 
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Comparative Chances of Life in differ eni Ckusee qfthe Community, 

The interefting report from the Poor Law Commistionen, the labour of their 
Secretary, on the Sanatory Conditbnof the Lahouring Population of Great Britain, 
contains (p. 162 — 4) some tables, which, although they do not establish any eiact 
laws of mortality, prove that remarkable difierenoes exist between the ▼arions classes 
of society as to the age of death. These tables are compiled from deaths which 
took place in Manchester, during the year rB40 ; in Leeds, during the year 1340 ; 
in Liverpool; during the year 1840 ; in Bath, during the year 1839 ; in the Strand 
Union, during the year ls40; in the Kendal Union, during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th; in the County of Wilts, during the* year 1840; and in Rutland, 
during the years, 1838, 1839, and 1840. 

Proportion of Deaths which occurred at the undermentioned periode of 

Age among the different Classes of Society. 



Periods of Age. 


Gentry 

iind 

Prorenional 

Peraoos. 


Farmen. 
Tradesmen, 
and Penons 

nmilarly 
cueamstaiioed. 


Agricnltiml 
andotber 




Artisans, and 
Servants. 




Between and 5 Years . • • 
, , 5 and 10 , , . • . 
,, 10 and 20 ,, ... 


I in 5 
1 in 19 
1 in 19 


1 in 2^ 
1 in 20 
1 m 23 


1 in 2 
1 in 17 
1 in 20 




Total Number of Deaths under 20) 
Years of Age f 


232 


2,496 


12,571 




Proportion of Deaths under 20 to) 
Total Deaths J 


1 
1 in 3( 


1 in 2 


1 in 1^ 




Between 20 and 30 Years . • . 
,, 30 and 40 ,, ... 
, , 40 and 50 , , . . • 
, , 50 and 60 , , • • • 

Total Number of Deaths between) 
20 and 60 Years of Age . . .| 

Proportion of Deaths from 20 to 60) 
to Total of Deaths ... .J 

Between 60 and 70 Years • . • 
, , 70 and 80 , , ... 
,, 80 and 90 ,, ... 
90 and upwards 

Total Number of Deaths above 60 . 

Proportion of Deaths above 60 to' 
Total of Deaths 

Total Number of Deaths at all Ages 


1 in 17 
1 in 14 
1 in 16 
1 in 12 


I in 15 
1 in 12 
1 in 13 
1 in 14 


1 in 15 
1 in 17 
1 in 18 
1 in 20 




219 


1,427 


4,587 




1 in 4 


1 in 3^ 


1 in 4 


1 in 6 
1 in 6 
1 in 10 
1 in 115} 


1 in 12 
1 in 14 
1 in 29 
1 in 122 


1 in 18 
1 in 23 
I in 43 
I in 333 




351 


913 


2,439 




1 in 2i 


1 in 5 


1 in 8 




802 


4,836 


19,597 








25,235 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Sixth Ordinary Meeting ^ Monday ^ April 18, 1842. 
Right Hon. Viscount San don, V. P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows of the Society : 

T. M. Nelson, Esq. Thomas Irving, Esq. 

Theodore Comptou, Esq. Andrew Martin, Esq. 

The Rev. Rohert Everest was proposed as a candidate for admission 
into the Society. 

A paper was read " On Accidents upon Railways.'* Bv Charles 
Eiciiard Weld, Esq. (sec p. 22^,^ J « ^ 
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Seventh Ordinary Meetings Monday ^ May 16, 1842. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, V. P. in the Chair. 

The Rev. Robert Everest was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A paper was read " On Accidents in Coal Mines in Belgium, and 
the Provident Institutions there established to alleviate the consequent 
sufferings.'* By C. R. Weld, Esq. 

Eighth Ordinary Meetings Monday, April 20th, 1842.' 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, President, in the Chair. 

The Meeting was honoured by the presence of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Patron of the Society, attended by the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Exeter and Sir Edward Bowater. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 

into the Society :— 

Jenkin Jones, Esq. Greorge Carr Glyn, Esq. ' 

John Noble, Esq. Thomas Tooke, jun., Esq. 

Joseph Hansom, Esq. 

A paper was read "On the Municipal Institutions of the English 
Towns." By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. {aee p. 97.) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
the Rate of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from the *15th of 
March, 1842, to the 25th of June, 1842 ; (dso during each Month, of and 
during the Quarters ended Lady Day and Midsummer, 1842, and the 
year 184], together with the SeptetMal Average for the year ending 
Christmas, \^^\. {Continued from p,^^) 



Date. 


Wheat. 


Weekly Average. 




-■ • ■»■.-• 


■ > 1- ' -- 






















Weekly 
Average. 


Aggregate 
Average. 


DatYon 
FoceigD. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Beans. 


Peas. 


Weeks ended 


9, d. 


«. d. 


8, 


d. 


«• 


d. 


s. 


d. 


9, d. 


9, 


d. 


9. d. 


1842. 


























April 1 . 


57 9 


59 6 


27 


8 


26 


2 


18 





33 


30 





30 1 


8 . 


58 3 


59 1 


27 


8 


26 


3 


19 





33 11 


29 


8 


29 5 


15 . 


59 11 


58 11 


27 


8 


27 





19 


2 


32 7 


31 





30 6 


22 . 


60 7 


59 1 


27 


8 


27 


4 


19 


4 


32 11 


30 


10 


31 2 


29 . 


61 1 


59 3 
1 


28 
27 


8 
8 


27 


7 


19 


1 


31 8 


31 


7 


32 2 


May 6 . 


60 9 


59 8( 


and then 


27 


4 


19 


9 


32 4 


31 


8 


30 7 






1 


13 





















13 . 


59 10 


60 


13 





26 


3 


19 


6 


31 4 


31 


9 


31 3 


20 . 


60 9 


60 5 


13 





26 





19 


5 


32 6 


31 


8 


31 4 


27 . 


61 11 


60 9 


12 





26 





19 


7 


33 8 


32 


I 


31 


June 3 , 


63 7 


61 3 


12 





26 


6 


19 


7 


33 7 


32 


6 


32 6 


10 . 


64 1 


61 9 


12 





26 


9 


20 


7 


31 9 


33 


2 


32 7 


17 . 


63 10 


6'> 3 


14 





26 


10 


21 


6 


36 10 


33 


9 


32 7 


25 . 
Months : — 


64 


63 


14 





27 


7 


21 


8 


31 7 


34 


5 


33 3 


























April . • 
May . . 


59 6 


• • 


• 


• 


26 


10 


18 


11 


32 10 


30 


H 


30 8 


60 9f 


• 


• 


• 


26 


5 


19 


6f 


32 5i 


31 


H 


31 0} 


June 
Quarters ended 


63 10} 


. . 


. 


. 


26 


11 


20 


10 


33 2J 


33 


H 


32 8| 










L 














> 


Midsummer,) 
1842 ./i 


61 8 


• . 


. 


• 




^ 


I'l^ 


^ 


W^ «k 


\^^ 


. 1 


\ -^x ^ 
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An Abstract of Iht Net Produce of the Sevefiue of Great Britain, in each 
of the Years and Quarters ended ith April, IB41 and 1842, — {.Continved 
from page 95.) 







TunmdMlHt. 


Juiiuijr 
























1841 




IDCISHB. 






£. 


£.. 


£. 


£. 


Customs 


19,700,225 


19,876,130 


175,905 






Eiciie 


12,530,036 


12,464,609 




65 




Stamps 


6,755,118 


6,631,529 




123 


589 




3,989,431 


4,411,619 








Post-Oflice .... 


414,000 


504,000 


90,080 






Crown Lands .... 


160,000 


180,000 










90,063 


371,806 


281,743 






Impiest and other Monies 


443,370 


347,691 




97 


8W 


Repayments of Advances. 
Total Income . . 


591,438 


576,444 




14 


994 


44,675,880 


45,363,827 


989,836 


301,895 








SU. April. 
















1841 


1843 


Incienjo. 


))™™b. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 




4,&18,S08 


4,495,053 




23,455 


Excise 


1,88:>,470 


1,769,161 




116,309 


Stamps 


1,677,404 


1,599,487 




77,917 




222,045 


150,753 




71,393 


Post-Office .... 


93,000 


142,000 


49,000 






32,300 


30,500 


IS.OOO 




Miscellaneous. . . . 


49,126 


323,193 


274,067 




Imprest and other Monies 








6,437 


Total Income . . . 




164,671 


65,675 




8,609,200 


8,720,533 


406,742 


295,410 


Total Increase on tlie Year 


£li87,!»41iTo 


tal Increase un 


thfi Quarte 


,£111,332. 



An Abstract of the Ineime and Charges of the Consolidated Fund, in each 
of the Quarters ended 5th of AprU, 1841 and 1642.— {Conlinued from 

p. 95.) 
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An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Dutp, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each qf 

the Months ending 6th April, Map, and June, IS^^.—iContirtued from 
p, 94.) 



Months ended 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Imported. 


Paid Duty. 


Eenudning 

in Warehouse 

at the end of 

the Month. 


Imported. 


Paid 
Duty. 


Remaining 
in Warehous* 
at the end of 
the Month. 


5th April . 
5th May . 
5th June • 


Qrs. 
212,467 
154,646 
27, 30 


Qrs. 
3,027 
15,932 

81,885 


Qrs. 
670,915 

805,325 
984,756 


Cwts. 
61,587 
29,789 
61,225 

• 


CwU. 
11,085 

87,218 
85,281 


Cwts. 
428,634 
389,131 
340,643 



Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ending 2^th March, 22rd April, ^\st May, 
and June, 1842, and iH the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year 
— (Continued from p. 94.) 

I - - - . ■ ■ ■ ■ 



Quarters 
ended 



Circulation. 



1841. 
30th March. 
27th April .. 
25th May... 
June 

1842. 
29th Alarch . 
23rd April.. 
2Ist May. .. 
18th June .. 



LIABILITIES. 



£. 
16.537,000 
16,587.000 
16.615.000 
16.632.000 

16,952.000 
17,^,000 
17,336.000 
17.795.000 



Deposits. 



£. 

7,212.000 
7,235,000 
7,248.000 
7,218,006 

8,657#000 
8.283.000 
8. 045. 000 
8.011.000 



Total. 



£, 

fS.749,000 
23,812.000 
23,857.000 
23.850.000 

25.609.000 
25,618.000 
2S,i8] .000 
25,806.000 



ASSETS. 



Securities. 



£. 
22,328.000 
22.082.000 
21,817,00.0 
21,601,000' 

22,586.000 
21,898.000 
21,366,000 
21.i81.000 



Bullion. 



« ■■ * I >ii I 



Total. 



£. 
4.339,000 
4. 638.000 
4.921,000 
5.08^.000 

^,125,<>00 
6.590.000 
7^032,000 

7.329.000 



£, 

96ie67.000 
26,720.000 
26,738.000 
26.6dd.000 

28.711.000 
£8,488.000 
98.398.000 
28,501.000 



Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United' Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint- Stock Banks, with the Amount of 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during the Four Weeks preceding the 
2nd and 30^A April, 2Sth May, and June, 1842. — (Continued from 
p. 94.) 



mm 



Description of Notes. 



England — Bank of Enjjjland . 
Private Banks. . 
Joint-Stock Banks . 
Scotland— Chartered Private *> 
Joint-Stock Banks/ 
Ireland — Bank of Ireland. 

Private and Joint-) 
Stock Banks . . j 

Total . . 
Bullion in the Bank of England 



During Four Weeks pr«cftding 



find April, 
1842. 



80th April, 
1812. 



£. 

16,674,000 
5,289,050 
3,047,656 

2,670,290 

3,074,125 

2,259,556 



83,014,677 



7,006,000 



18,404,000 
5,482,189 
3,160,900 

2,5!)0,n5 

3,100,625 

2,111,322 



28th May, 
1842. 



34,849,751 



7,082,000 



£. 

17,891,000 
6,365,654 
3,10i;540 

2,951,383 

3,093,900 

1,963,152 



34,366,629 



25th Jnne. 
1842. 



£. 

17,543,000 
4,995,594 
2,850,532 

2,887,038 

2,901,525 

1,769,184 



32,946,873 



7;i8»^,<3im'' ^^iV^,^^' 



\ 
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4a Analyiu of Baiikruptcict in England and fFalei, thewing the 
Counties and Tradei in which the same occurred, during each of the 
Months of March, April, and May, 1842— (Grnhnued /rem p. 96.) 



cnilNTIES. 


^ 






TBADEa. 


t 4 






V, 


^ 


K 




_* < li 


Bedford . . 




"7 










Berl» . 


















Bucks . 


















Cambridge 










PtrioHi toiBuettd viilh 








Chester . 






4 




Mana/acl i.rei. 








Cornwall 


















CumberlaoJ 










Cotton Trade . . . 


-5 


e 


3 


Derby . 










WooUea da. . . 




■2 




5 


Devon , 




] 






Silk do. . . 






■2 


3 


Uorut . 






I 














Durham. 




4 


3 




Iron Foundry . . 






2 


"l 


Ehki . 




1 


3 




MelalWuraa . . 




4 


5 








3 


3 




Building Tradea . 




fl 


11 


3 


Huita . 










Miacellaneoua . . 




21 


15 


e 


He.efc.rd 




2 


"s 












HBrtl"rd 






2 












Huntingdou 


















Kent ^ 




"s 


3 












LancMlec 




20 


2.i 




Ayricallvrt. 














1 












Lincoln . 




1 






Farmers .... 


1 




1 


Atiddleaex 




27 


35 




Coru, Hay, and Ho] 








Monmouth 






a 




Dealers, Millets . 


9 


a 


8 


Norfolk . 




"i 






Cattle and Wool Dealers 


3 


1 




Nonhninpton 


3 


3 




Coaches and Horses. 


4 


s 


"3 


Northumb«rliui 


2 


3 




Breweri, Maltsterii, an 


i 






Nottingham 








Diatillera . . . 


4 


10 


1 


Oifotd . . 


1 














Rutland. . 




I" 












Sdop . . 




3 












Somertft . 


'e 


G 


3 


Olhtr, 








Stafford . . 


8 


5 


3 








Suffolk . . 




2 




Innkeepers, Victualler 






Surrey . . 




6- 


'■C 


Wine uud Sjiirit Me 






SnsSBi: ■ . 
Warwick . 












13 


7 


8 


3 


MerchantB,BB^ken,War 


i- 


Weitmoreland 




1 










Wilts . . 




1 




kers, Shipowner., an 


i 




Worcester . 


'i 


3 


'fl 


Wholesale Dealers . 


. IG £ 


17 


York . . 


4 


19 


9 


Tradesmen, Shopkeepen 


. 




Walei . . 


2 


1 




mid ReUil Dealers an 


i 












Mixcellaneons . . 


. 35 1 49 


40 


160 


\>0 


Total 




Total . 




. 127 1160 


120 
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Statistics of the Universities of Oaf or d and Cambridge. By James 
Heywood, Esq. F.R.S., and the Rev. Professor Powell, M.A., 

r.lv.o. 

[^Read before the Statuticai Section of the BrUish Astociation, at Mancherter, 

25th June, 1842.] 

Mr. James Heywood presented tables of the number of B.A. degrees 
conferred in the University of Oxford from 1518 to 1664, and in the 
University of Cambridge from 1500 to 1658. The former of these 
tables was copied from Wood's MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and the latter from the Sloane MSS. (No. 1765) in the British 
Museum. Both these Tables are now condensed into one. 

The increase of the number of B.A. degrees, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and subsequent to that period, at both Universities, deserves 
attention, and their sympathy with the great ecclesiastical revolutions 
of the seventeenth century is remarkable. 

The second table contains the number of degrees at Cambridge, from 
1810 to 1840 inclusive, which has been compiled from the table of 
degrees in the Grace Book of the Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
and the supplementary column of the B.A. degrees at Oxford, during the 
same period, has been principally copied from a table by Professor 
Powell, of the number of students who have passed the B.A. examination 
at Oxford. 

If the recent period of the 10 years, from 1830 to 1839, be referred to 
in the second table, it will be found that the number of B.A. degrees has 
hardly increased in the University of Cambridge, and that only a 
slight progressive increase in the number of the Bachelor of Arts* 
degrees conferred by the University of Oxford has taken place in the 
same period. 

Such facts respecting the stationary number of the most essential 
degrees in the ancient Universities, still require to be accounted for. In 
Oxford, students, when they first come up to reside in the University, 
are obliged to live within the walls of their respective colleges, and the 
college buildings cannot possibly accommodate more than a certain 
limited number ; but at Cambridge this restriction does not exist, for 
about one-third of the students reside in lodgings in the town, and it is 
considered a fortunate circumstance for freshmen to obtain rooms in the 
largest college of the University. At Cambridge, indeed, the number of 
students, who may be admitted to reside in the University, is unlimited, 
and this number ought certainly to increase with the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth in the country. 

VOL. v. PART III. . 1 ^ 
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But in Cambridge the number of B.A. degrees has hardly increased 
at all from 1830 to 1839, and the numbers even from 1610 to 1640 show 
an extraordinary approximation to the recent numbers, from 1810 to 
1840. He (Mr. Heywood) could only account for the want of increase 
in these numbers by supposing that the exclusive laws, by which the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, have diminished the 
confidence of the nation in the value of these two Universities as places 
of instruction. 

The largest number of the ordinary degrees of B A. are conferred at 
Cambridge in the month of January in each year, and the number of 
students taking mathematical honours at that time is now greater than 
the number who graduate with the ordinary B.A. testimonials. Thus 
in January, 1839, at the B.A. commencement in Cambridge, there were — 

Degrees mth MathemaHcal Honours. 

Wranglers (Ist class) 41 

Senior Optimes (2nd class) 52 

Junior Optimes (3rd class) 30 

123 

Degrees allowed 17 

^grotats 2 

142 

Ordinary Degrees, 

Students who passed the ordinary examination . 119 

Allowed to pass 4 

^grotat 1 

134 

Total wiih honours .... 142 
ordinary degrees • . 134 

276 

A much smaller number of students graduate at other periods of the 
year in Cambridge, when there is less competition for the B.A. degree. 

In the third table, of the matriculations at Cambridge, firom 1810 to 
1839 inclusive, compiled from the grace-book of the University, it will 
be observed that the class of pensioners is the favourite class for entrance 
into the University, and that the number of fellow commoners is on the 
decline. 

Parents probably find that their sons are more industrious as pen- 
sioners, and they wisely prefer the less ostentatious and less privileged 
class of the ordinary students of the University. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., has recently sent a son to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a pensioner ; and the number of fellow commoners roar, 
it is hoped, gradually become limited almost entirely to the older class 
of students, who come to the Universities in later life, and often after 
marriage, and who are desirous to devote their time to preparation for 
the ordination examination, that they may be enabled to become clergy- 
men of the established church. 

In the fourth table, the noblemen and fellow commoners of Trinity 
College are classed with tlie '^ensivoTv&x^ ^x:eid&\ the general title of pen- 
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sioners, by which name they are statutably known at first iu the admis- 
sion books, though the class is afterwards subdivided when they come 
into residence. Trinity College contains a larger proportion of lay 
students than any other large college at Cambridge, partly on account of 
the tenure of the fellowships, which may be held for seven years by 
laymen, and partly on account of the credit of the college with barristers 
and the lay aristocracy. 

It will be observed that in 10 years, from 1831 to 1840, the number 
of annual admissions into Trinity College averages about 140, and that 
the number of testimonials given in each year by the college tutors at 
the same college for deacons' orders averages about 40 ; so that it may 
be fairly assumed that only one-third of the students of Trinity College 
are intended for the clerical profession. 

Of the remaining two-thirds, about one-third go into the law, and the 
rest go into parliament, or to their estates in the country, or to literary 
occupations, or mercantile business, or are otherwise absorbed into the 
great moving tide of human kind. 

The Rev. Professor Powell, M.A., F.R.S., observed to the section, 
that he was glad to see the attention of the Association called to this 
subject, because he thought it proper that whatever related to a public 
institution should receive a due share of public attention. 

The paper which he was about to read was little more than a con- 
tinuation of one which he had read before the Association at Birming- 
ham in 1839. On that occasion he had given a statement showing the 
proportion of students in the University of Oxford who proceed to take 
degrees as well as the proportion who take honours. The table he had 
then read contained only the eight years ending in 1838, and he was 
now about to give a continuation of it up to last year, containing general 
results, which were much the same as those which had appeared from 
an examination of the former table. 

In the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, it appeared that the average 
number of students who matriculated at Oxford was 413 per annum. 
Out of that number, 16, or 1 in 25, did not go up for examination. 
(See table 5.) 

Of the remaining 397 students, who were entered for examination, 
84 did not pass ; some of them having withdrawn, whether from illness 
or other causes, or wishing merely to postpone their trials to another 
occasion, and the rest having been plucked. 

Of the 313 who did pass the B. A. examination, 96 obtained classical 
honours, and 25 mathematical honours, and the number of mathema- 
ticians was 1 iu 11, which is a very slight increase on the former period. 

The sixth table contains the number of honour men at Oxford, from 
1807 to 1819, with the number of double honours, in classics and 
mathematics, taken in each year, during that period; this table has 
been compiled from a larger one prepared by Professor Powell, which 
was published in Thomson's British Annual, for 1838 (p. 130). 

The seventh table contains the number of students who passed the 
examination for the degree of B.A. at Oxford, from 1820 to 1841, 
specifying the number who obtained honours in the University ex- 
aminations. In Oxford the majority of the students take the degree 
of bachelor of arts without honours ; but the number of honour men, 
on the whole, appears to be increasing. 
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Tlie names of the honour men at Oxford are arranged in each class 
alphabetically, and the number of first class men does not in any case 
exceed 19; whereas, at Cambridge, in the year 1839, there were 41 
wranglers or first class men ; and the number of honour men is usually 
much larger there than at Oxford. 

At Oxford those who go up for examination, only wishing to pass, have 
the option of being examined either in logic, or in the four books of 
Euclid ; and the proportion of those who choose each of these subjects is 
supposed to be about equal. 

The public examination aflPbrds the only test of the extent to which 
science is cultivated, and the neglect of it is thus manifest. To follow 
it at all is purely optional ; and the average of those who evince any 
degree of acquaintance with it, is about 1 in 11 or 12. 

It would be highly desirable if data could be furnished with regard to 
expenditure. In the absence of such data it may be stated that at three 
colleges (Magdalen, Corpus, and New College) no member beyond those 
on the foundation are admitted, except as gentlemen commoners, and in this 
class University expenses are considerable. At some other colleges, all 
young men not intended for professions, are obliged to enter as gentle- 
men commoners ; but this is on the avowed ground that as they form 
a society to themselves, those of less means are not so liable to be led into 
expense by their example. 

Air. Francis Newman, late fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, re- 
ceived the seventh table through the kindness of Mr. Wayte, fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. The column of totals was supplied by Mr. 
Newman from a table by Professor Powell, of Oxford. 

Additional information respecting the resident members of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will be found in the three last 
tables (VIII., IX., and X.), which have been recently sent to the 
editor of this Journal, by Mr. James Heywood. The colleges, in each 
University, which are most actively engaged in the education of youth, 
are distinguished in these tables by the large numbers of resident 
undergraduates under their superintendence, and the institutions of 
Christ Church and Exeter College at Oxford, with those of Trinity 
College and St. John's College at Cambridge, will be found eminent 
for the numbers of their academic youth. 

Some of the colleges contain no undergraduates, except the limited num- 
ber who are on the foundation, as, for instance, the rich foundations of 
King's College at Cambridge, and of All Soul's College at Oxford. 

In the two tables of the Cambridge residents, (IX. and X.), a con- 
siderable decrease in the number will be observed between November 
and May ; this is usual in every year, and is occasioned by the large 
number who graduate at Cambridge after the January examinations for 
the degree B.A., and who leave the University as soon as the ceremony 
of graduation is completed. 

If the number of the resident members of the University of Oxford, 
in May, 1842, be compared with the similar numbers at Cambridge in 
May, 1841, it will be found that there were about 300 or 400 graduates 
and about 1,200 under-graduates resident in each University, at those 
periods. 
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I.— Number of the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, at Oxford and Cambridge, 

from 1518 to 1658. 



Years. 


Oxford. 
B.A. 


Cam- 

bridgp, 

B.A. 


Years. 


Oxford, 
B.A. 


Cam- 
bridge, 
B.A. 


Years. 


Oxford, 
B.A.. 


Cam- 
bridge, 
B.A. 


1518-9 


52 


43 


1566-7 


80 


86 


1612-3 


170 


208 


1519-20 


Notrrgd 


41 


1567-8 


35 


86 


1613-4 


169 


231 


1520-1 


39 


38 


1568-9 


94 


118 


1614-5 


175 


176 


1521-2 


42 


31 


1569-70 


67 


86 


1615-6 


115 


244 


1522-3 


57 


26 


1570-1 


114 


114 


1616-7 


200 


236 


1523-4 


37 


40 


1571-2 


59 


113 


1617-8 


206 


198 


1524-5 


45 


46 


1572-3 


90 


185 


1618-9 


216 


252 


1525-6 


52 


40 


1573-4 


156 


120 


1619-20 


230 


226 


1526-7 


45 


40 


1574-5 


94 


146 


1620-1 


259 


271 


1527-8 


40 


42 


1 575-6 


111 


130 


1621-2 


266 


262 


1 528-9 


50 


32 


1576-7 


97 


174 


1622-3 


251 


279 


1529-30 


43 


26 


1577-8 


107 


162 


1623-4 


207 


282 


1530-1 


37 


40 


1578-9 


115 


115 


1624-5 


258 


308 


1531-2 


50 


37 


1579-80 


101 


153 


1625-6| 


Not re- 


} 258 


1532-3 


46 


28 


1580-1 


59 


205 


gistered. 


1533-4 


46 


43 


1581-2 


120 


194 


1626-7 


239 


278 


1534-5 


42 


43 


1582-3 


121 


213 


1627-8 


226 


269 


1535-6 


32 


33 


1583-4 


157 


277 


1628-9 


230 


315 


1536-7 


33 


30 


1584-5 


90 


236 


1629-30 


212 


234 


1537-8 


35 


18 


1585-6 


119 


192 


1630-1 


193 


291 


1538-9 


42 


42 


15y6-7 


149 


198 


1631-2 


217 


282 


1539-40 


33 


35 


1587-8 


104 


180 


1632-3 


194 


272 


1540-1 


46 


42 


15t8-9 


78 


129 


1633-4 


219 


265 


1.541-2 


42 


30 


1589-90 


125 


182 


1634-5 


186 


225 


1542-3 


22 


49 


1590-1 


115 


154 


1635-6 


202 


276 


1543-4 


29 


33 


1591-2 


104 i 


Not 


1636-7 


208 


247 


1544-5 


31 


29 


inserted. 


1637-8 


202 


260 


1545-6 


26 


29 


1592-3 


98 


140 


1638-9 


197 


259 


1546-7 
1547-8 


36 
29 


16 
35 


1593-4 


99 1 


Not 
inserted. 


1639-40 
1640-1 


190 
162 


212 
240 


1548-9 


I A 


29 


1594-5 


175 


177 


1641-2 


212 


190 


1549-50 


30 


15S5-6 


103 


104 


1642-3 


106 ^ 




1550-1 


1*1 

^ 2 


32 


1596-7 


117 


157 


1643-4 


79 / 


Not 


1551-2 


36 


1597-8 


134 


210 


1644-5 


39 f 


inserted. 


1552-3 


26 


37 


1598-9 


91 


175 


1645-6 


3lj 




1553-4 


44 


42 


1599-600 


113 


167 


1646-7 


63 


143 


1554-5 


39 


48 


1600-1 


103 


102 


1647-8 


52 


130 


1555-6 


35 


42 


1601-2 


154 


182 


1648-9 


51 


171 


1556-7 


39 


37 


1602-3 


136 


156 


1649-50 


83 


217 


1557-8 


42 


27 


1603-4 


114 


140 


1650-1 


82 


221 


1558-9 


55 


41 


1604-5 


161 


184 


1651-2 


106 


183 


1559-60 


45 


28 


1605-6 


185 


176 


1652-3 


107 


167 


1560-1 


37 


60 


1606-7 


171 


207 


1653-4 


118 


155 


1561-2 


31 


53 


1607-8 


161 


152 


1654-5 


132 


183 


1562^ 


70 


51 


1608-9 


1»8 


161 


1655-6 


111 


165 


1563-4 


29 


80 


1609-10 


153 


216 


1656-7 


112 


149 


1564-5 


55 


71 


1610-1 


168 


191 


1657-8 


144 


193 


1565-6 


36 


85 


1611-2 


191 


204 


1658-9 


129» 


190 



* The Oxford Table is afterwards continued for the fuUowing years ; — 
1659-60 . 158 1661-2 . 135 1663-4 . 138 

1660-1 . 99 1662-3 . 127 1664-5 . 136 
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It— Degr«et at Cambridge Jrom 1810 (o ISiO inelusioe ; and Number <if 
B.A. Degrees at Oi^ord, daring the same period. 





Degrees a 


CambiidKe frum BIO tu 1840 incltuivi;. 






1 


i- 






-g 






E . 
















I 












1 






a'i 








i 








m 




1 


p 






h 






1^ 










(i 


a 




il 




■g 


c 




l.j 




;: 










V 


! 


S 




sS 


^ 




a 


^ 




9 
3 


» 


^B 


" 


B 


a 




S 


s 


ea 


i 


1B!0 


1U 


., 


4 






4 


l-l 




iiO 


6 






122 


152 


IBU 


35 


{;:•: 


( ] 








3 


2 


S 




i«2 


3 






129 


153 


1812 


13 








2 




5 


1 


16 




92 


4 






154 


133 


1S13 


3 




i 




3 


'a 


5 


3 


10 




82 


3 






142 


182 


leu 




2l,.D 


3 




2 








i 




143 








les 


180 


ISlS 


9 


3B.a 


6 




1 




' 


1 






Si 


'3 






159 




laifi 


15 


2u.. 


4 




2 




9 




16 




99 


2 






169 


163 


1817 


10 




I 




2 


2 






1' 




lis 


1 






189 


181 


181S 












3 


( 


1 






1-20 


4 






219 


-225 
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Slatistics of the Universities of Ojford, Spc. 
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Statistical Illustrations of the Past and Present state of Lancashire ^ and 
more particularly of the hundred of Salford. By Henry Ashworth, 
Esq., of Turton, near Bolton. 

l^Read be/ore the Statisiicai Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 

21th June, 1842.] 

History informs, that after the battle of Hastings, now nearly 800 years 
ago, William the Conqueror proceeded northwards to extirpate the last 
relic of Saxon independence. With ruthless barbarity he laid waste the 
whole tract of country lying between York and Durham, and in the 
depth of winter prepared to lead his army to his fortress at Chester. 
Passing the bordering hills of Yorkshire, his way was over the southern 
division of Lancashire, which he found a mere waste, uncultivated, 
without roads, and almost uninhabited; so that by reason of destructive 
marshes, impenetrable woods, perilous rivers, and overflowing valleys, 
his soldiers were grievously harassed ; some of them murmured aloud at 
the hardships to which their chief was exposing them, and threatened to 
return to the Continent. The king was obliged to cheer his men by ad- 
vancing before them on foot, and often had to assist with his own hands 
to extricate them from their dangers. 

Passing from this period to the reign of Elizabeth, the records of this 
comparatively recent age throw but faint light upon those incidents 
which illustrate the condition of this portion of the country, or the 
aspect of the people. In 1607 we have Camden's Survey. 

After having visited the towns of Hull, Beverley, and other places on 
the eastern coast, he speaks with a sort of apprehension of his prospect of 
entering Lancashire, — describing it as that part of the kingdom lying 
" beyond the mountains towards the western ocean," and regarding it 
not only as a foreign, but as hardly a civilized country. 

" And first," he says, " of the people of Lancashire, whom I approach 
with a kind of dread ; may it forbode no ill. . . . However, that 
I may not seem wanting to this county, I will run the hazard of the 
attempt; hoping that the divine assistance which hath favoured me in' 
the rest, will not fail me in this." 

Proceeding accordingly to his survey, he describes Rochdale as " a 
market town of no small resort ;" Bury as another, " no way inferior to 
it ; and Manchester, as " surpassing all the towns hereabouts in building, 
populousness, woollen-manufacture, market-place, and church.*' Liver- 
pool is merely noticed under the name of " Litherpoole" — commonly 
shortened into "Lirpool," as "the most convenient and usual place for 
setting sail into Ireland." Preston is called " a large town, handsome 
and populous for these parts ;" Blackburn is merely mentioned ; but 
Ashton, Bolton, Oldham, Salford, and many other places, now contain- 
ing each from 10 to upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, are not even noticed, 
existing as they did, if at all, merely as obscure and insignificant 
villages. 

It has been supposed that the inhabitants of the southern and eastern 
parts of the county are principally descended from the Frisians, a section 
of the Saxons of North Germany ; and they have been described as men 
of orderly, but of resolute and even rude habits, generally cautious and 
possessed of extraordinary energy. These parts of the county were for 
many centuries, from the difficulty of their access, but little frequented 
by the inhabitants of other districts. Hence the Lanc;a«>tx\AXL%VA:<^^\s^!- 
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come but little influenced by intermarriages, and but slightly affected in 
their manners by the changes which in other places have resulted from 
the Norman conquest. 

They retain, as they have always done, much of that sturdiness of 
temper which belonged to their Saxon ancestors, and which is often taken 
as an indication of rudeness, whilst in reality it is only an awkward 
manner of conveying to others the high sense they entertain of their own 
independence. 

In 1 524, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and founder of the Free 
Grammar School of Manchester, described the children of Lancashire as 
possessed of ^^ pregnant wits^** but as having been brought up *^ rudely 
and idly ;" in this case it will be obvious, that the term ** id/y" was 
used to imply loosely. In more recent times, the Lancastrians have 
been spoken of as distinguished for the quiet dignity of their minds, 
roused only by " great objects" — above " petty bustle*' — having a *' con- 
tempt for shew" — an " abhorrence of intrigue ;" and their deportment 
characterised by "plainness and downrightness," accompanied with 
unostentatious good-nature. The possession of these qualities has no 
doubt contributed to render the Lancastrians of more modem days re- 
markable for a spirit of enterprise, and an energy of application perhaps 
unparalleled. The introduction of the cotton manufacture about 70 years 
ago, afforded them an ample field for the developement and successful 
application of those powers and qualities of mind, which they appear to 
have inherited from their Saxon ancestors. 

In this otherwise unpromising locality, manufactures and commerce 
have found a genial soil. In the hands of this race of people, the 
sciences of mechanics and chemistry have been applied to manufacturing 
industry, with a practical intelligence previously unknown. Steam- 
power has been introduced, and successfully applied to all the varied 
forms of mechanical invention. Those rivers, remembered for the 
obstructions they once presented to military aggression, are now directed 
to the propelling of machinery ; they are lending their aid in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing of our fabrics, and assist in many other 
manufacturing and mercantile services. They are crossed with bridges 
almost out of number, bearing roads and railroads through that country 
of "destructive morasses and impenetrable woods" which nearly 
thwarted regal enterprise. 

Liverpool, two centuries ago a small fishing station, and *' the most 
convenient and usual place for setting sail into Ireland," has become a 
mercantile port, unequalled in any other country. All the towns pre- 
viously existing have been greatly increased in magnitude and wealth, 
and other towns have come into existence, rivalling those of more ancient 
date. Many populous villages have also arisen, and the whole country 
has become thronged with myriads of industrious people, — ^more numer- 
ous indeed than the population of any other English county. 

In drawing attention to the past and present state of Lancashire, it 
will be difficult, or perhaps impossible, to describe all the changes which 
have been effected. Those points of comparison will appear the most 
striking, which have reference to the increased population and wealth 
of the county. These are presented in the following parallel columns. 
The pop^ulation returns are those of 1801, the earliest we possess, com- 
pared with those of 1B41. TVv^ eotsv^sxisous relating to the value of 
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property are drawn from the Parliamentary Return of the assessment for 
the land-tax, in 1692, and the county assessment of 1841. 

The lapd-tax returns have been selected, as the only authenticated 
records of the value of property in the county, having an earlier date 
than 1815 ; and they may be taken as a fair approximation to the value 
of property at that period, from having been ascertained for the adoption 
of a mode of taxing by rate, instead of scutages. The sums which 
represent the gross annual value of places in 1692 have been ascertained 
by adding together the sums of land-tax, redeemed and unredeemed, 
charged severally upon each of them ; and as this tax was a charge of 
four shillings in the pound, its amount being multiplied byjivey gives 
the full annual value at that period. 

The following may be adduced as an instance of the mode in which 
the calculations have been worked out. Example : — 

Full Pull Per Cent. 
Land tax Land tax Ann. Val. Ann. Val. Kate of 

redeemed, un-redeemed. Total. 1693. 1841. Increase. 

£. 8. d, £. 8. d» £. 8, d, £. £. 

Great Bolton .18 9 3 15 6 9 = 33 16 X 5 = 169 93,916 54,388 

By way of enlarged illustration, the following will show the past and 
present state of the several hundreds or divisions of the county. 

County of Lancaster. 



Hundreds. 


Population 
in 1801. 


Population 
in 1841. 


Anuual 

Value in 

1692. 


Annual Value 
in 1841. 


Rate of 
Increase 

Per Cent. 

on Value. 


Lonsdale . 
Amounderness . 
Leyland • 
Blackburn . 
Salford . . . 
Wwjt Derby 

Total . • . 


No. 
42,842 
39,618 
30,461 
88,503 
281,413 
189,728 


No. 

61,507 

93,033 

79,816 

193,832 

764,654 

474,212 


£. 

8,500 
10,288 

5,774 
11,131 
25,907 
35,642 


£. 
301,987- 
364,454 
199,868 
497, .')41 
2,703,292 
2,124,925 


3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
4,400 
10,400 
6,900 


672,565 


1,667,054 


97,242 


6,192,067 


6,300 



The borough of Lancaster has increased in the number of its inhabi- 
tants, since the commencement of the present century, from 9,030 to 
13,531 ; that of Wigan, from 10,989 to 25,517 ; the town of Manchester, 
with Salford, from 84,020 to 296,183; and that of Liverpool, with 
Toxteth Park, from 79,722 to 264,298. 

From the above it appears, that, in the course of 150 years the pro- 
perty of the county, as a whole, has been advanced 6,300 per cent. 
That the three hundreds which are chiefly agricultural have been ad- 
vanced 3,500 per cent., whilst those which are more engaged in manu- 
factures and commerce have averaged an advance of 7,000 per cent., or 
twice as much. 

The following table shows the population in 1801 and 1841, of the 
several towns and townships comprised in the hundred of Salford ; also 
the annual value of the same places at the period of assessment for the 
land-tax in 1692, contrasted with their value as ascertained for the 
county assessment in 1841, so as to show the pei* ccntage of increase in 
each of them. 



Statitlkal Uluslratiotu of the Pail 
Hundred of S&lford. 





Population. 




P 


o[imy. 












AanuDl 


Baleor 




IBIHOI. 


In lati. 


Alin«»l V. 


" 


VJoe 


cS" 




No. 


No. 


£. t. 


d. 


£. 




Ardwifk .... 


1,76^ 


9,906 


175 





46,471 


26,500 


BlokBly 


2,3G1 


3,20-2 


361 19 


7 


7,673 


2,100 


Bracifor.1 .... 


94 


910 


.S2 15 





3,122 


5,800 


Btoughton .... 


866 


3,793 


230 6 


8 


33,956 


14,700 


Burn«K« .... 


3ti3 


489 


80 13 


5 


2,413 


3,000 


Cheoiham .... 


730 


S.OSO 


215 18 




38,983 


18,600 


Cborlton-with-Hanly . 
Ch.)rlfoii-on-Me,llDck . 


S13 


632 


23G 13 





4,379 


1,900 


675 


28,322 


256 4 


a 


137,631 


53,000 


Cr«,-,,.ali .... 


4ia 


2,745 


93 6 


3 


13,237 


13,000 


Did.bury .... 


619 


1 ,2-18 


243 9 


2 


9,662 


3,900 


FailswDHh .... 


2,622 


3,874 


200 





8,314 


4,250 


Gorton 


1,127 


2,423 


435 11 


3 


9,340 


2,000 


Sr-Zi.: ; : 


118 


438 


32 3 


10 


l,77i) 


5,61.0 


3,768 


14,626 


281 15 





45,175 


16,00« 


Hulmu 


1,677 


26,819 


132 ID 


5 


75,733 


49,800 




fii8 


1,231 


154 





6.056 


3.900 




70,409 


163,667 


4,025 





721,743 


17,900 


Mo«BSi.l« .... 


15U 


436 


61 9 


2 


4,958 


8,100 


Moston 


RiS 


671 


196 2 


11 


5,743 


2,900 


Nswlon 


l,29S 


6,127 


252 7 




21,953 


8,700 


Opeiishaw .... 


339 


2,280 


107 10 


ID 


6,320 


6,100 


Reddish .... 


456 


1,187 


343 





6,,^03 


1,900 




726 


l,8G8 


146 13 




15,281 


10,400 


Balford 


13,611 


51.522 


809 19 


7 


162,807 


20.100 


Stratford .... 


1,477 


3,315 


384 4 


7 


21,677 


5,6U0 


Wilhi,.Kton. . . . 


743 


1,271 


311 5 


5 


9,565 


3,000 


EociM PAnimi : 














Barton-ou-Irwell . . 


6,197 


10,855 


827 7 


11 


48,863 


5, BOO 


Cliflon 


ei2 


1,370 


19IJ 5 





6,462 


3,400 


pBodlebaty .... 


437 


2,196 


173 





11,008 


6,200 


Pt^ndleton .... 


3,611 


10,90-. 


363 12 


11 


48,130 


13,300 


Woriley .... 


s,oe2 


8,340 


631 9 


2 


19,938 


3,000 


Flixton Pahisui 














FliWoa 


1,033 


1,439 


290 12 


U 


5,412 


1,800 


UtmstoH .... 


332 


770 


2U4 9 


7 


4,174 


2.000 


FiUBTn ICU-CUH-Ol.DHlM 














PtntBH ! 














Alkriiigton .... 


319 


330 


76 11 


8 


2,082 


2,700 


Great Hratou . . . 


267 


157 


82 16 


8 


2,879 


3,500 


LiltleH«ton . . . 


494 


808 


59 12 


6 


1,994 


3,400 


Pilklngton .... 


5,786 


11.126 


651 6 


8 


32,675 


5,000 


P.«slw%h .... 


t,8Il 


3,179 


202 




11,565 


5,70U 


■'■""g" 


711 


2,423 


45 4 


^ 


4,603 


10,300 


BOLTON-LE-MOOIU P*llIiH 














Angletarke. . . . 


162 


164 


41 19 


7 


1,114 


2,700 


Bbckrod .... 


1,623 


2,613 


184 15 


5 


7,377 


4,000 


Great Bolton . . . 


12,549 


33,609 







93,916 


54,386 
35,6911 


Little Bolton . . . 


4,867 


16,144 


132 19 


7 


47,111 


Bi^idshaw .... 




827 


80 12 




2,843 


3,550 


Bruightmet .... 


734 


1,309 


92 15 





5,068 


5 500 


Blgeworth .... 


1,003 


1,697 


31 4 


2 


4,116 


13,200 
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I-„pu 


nlioD 


1 








Aiiuad 


K.(e of 




iln 1801. 
















io 1B92. 


1341. 


^,. 




No. 


No. 


£. «. d. 


£. 




Boj.To«-LE.Mootta Piuisu: 












Entwiatla .... 


447 


553 


62 9 7 


1,977 


3,100 


Haturood .... 


1,381 


1,9'JG 


107 e 3 


3,907 


3,650 


Darey Levar . . . 


589 


1,701 


62 17 11 


6,289 


10,100 


LitllaLeVM . . . 


l,':76 


2,580 


112 16 3 


10,058 


8,9l0 


Longwoith .... 


US 


149 


55 2 11 


1,038 


1,800 


Loitock 


503 


625 


103 4 7 


2,244 


2,100 


Quailton .... 


238 


370 


37 7 6 


1,724 


4,650 


Rirington .... 


519 


471 


III 12 11 


2,336 


2,100 


Bharple 


873 


2,879 


92 9 2 


10,061 


10,900 


Tonge-wLth-HaulKh . 


1,158 


2,6i7 


107 


9,396 


8,eoo 


TTitton 


1,369 


3,577 


165 7 6 


14,323 


8,600 


BDItvPiRltB: 












B">y 


7,072 


20,604 


220 14 7 


52,882 


24,000 


Blton 


2,080 


5,169 


214 15 


lJ,3u6 


6,700 


Hbhp and Hsywoud , 


4,283 


1-1,763 


265 14 7 


41 ,652 


15,700 


TollmglQn Higher End 


1,240 


) »,882j 


234 17 1 


10,Gi3 


4,600 


Tuliingtan Luwer l^od 


4,314 


377 7 1 


18,382 


4,800 


Walmeisle; and Shut-I 
tlewDrth . . . . j 


2,166 


4,911 


316 17 6 


11,271 


3,500 


DeanPirish: 












Farawurth .... 


1,439 


4,829 


141 10 


17,971 


12,700 


Ha)Ii*dl .... 


1,380 


3,-i42 


120 12 11 


13.230 


10,025 


Heaton 


677 


713 


120 13 4 


2,790 


2,350 


Hortrich .... 


1,663 


3,774 


120 12 11 


12,986 


10,SOO 


Little Uuleon . . . 


1,498 


3,032 


101 2 M 


10,017 


9,900 


Middle HuKoQ . . 


819 


902 


130 15 5 


4,370 


3,300 


0«etUultou . . . 


619 


440 


120 10 5 


4,669 


3,800 


Kaatslq- .... 


I,08i 


3,435 


56 4 7 


9,033 


16,100 


Rumworth .... 


7U0 


1,29H 


85 


3,789 


4,400 


WesthoiighloD , . . 


3,059 


4,S27 


346 11 3 


10,978 


3,100 


MmoLEToN Pinisa : 












Ainaworth .... 


1,240 


1,608 


114 10 


3.093 


4,S00 


Great Leave . . - 


398 


657 


76 5 


3,273 


6,900 


Hwcliffe 


2,497 


5,058 


208 14 2 


18,752 


9,0110 


Ashworth .... 


295 


3-2S 


87 5 


1,428 


1,600 


Bitelc-cum-Bamforil . 


753 


1,722 


105 5 


5,278 


5,000 


Hupwood .... 
Mildlelor. .... 


948 


1,318 


153 


7,30U 


4,700 


3,2li5 


7,731 


196 19 7 


16,19? 


8,200 


Piliworlh .... 


418 


414 


121 14 7 


3,693 


3,000 


Thornham .... 


674 


1,443 


162 14 7 


5,733 


3,500 


WjOANP*H,9Tli 












Aspull 


1,253 


2,772 


110 1 3 


9,044 


8,200 


P[IEgTWlCU.QUM-Or,UH*lI 












Pahish ; 












Chaddertoo . . . 


3,452 


5,405 


276 14 2 


13,716 


4,300 


Crampton .... 


3,482 


6,722 


293 3 4 


I3,3U0 


5,200 


Oldham .... 


12,024 


42,593 


287 9 7 


107,500 


37,400 


Roylon 


2,719 


5,728 


91 14 7 


16,200 


17,800 
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Places. 


Pupalation. 


• 
Property. 1 












Annoal 


Rate of 




In 1801. 


In 1841. 


Annoal Valoe 


Value 


Inereaae 








in 1692. 




in 


per 














184L. 


Cent. 




No. 


No. 


£. 


8, 


d. 


£. 




ROCHDALB PABIbH *. 
















Biatchinworth aud Hal-1 
derbrook ... .J 


1,647 


4,466 


229 


8 


2 


12,069 


5,200 


Butterworth 


3,930 


5,088 


674 


15 


10 


20,112 


2,900 


Castleton . • . • 


5,460 


14,270 


526 


10 





48,466 


9,200 


Spotland .... 


9,031 


18,469 


524 


9 


7 


58,796 


11,200 


Todmorden and Wals-I 
den • • • • .1 


2,515 


7,297 


251 


17 


6 


17,738 


7,000 


uvu • • • • % J 

Wardleworth . . . 


3,298 


11,400 


300 


3 


9 


39,456 


13,100 


Wuerdale and Wardle . 


3,220 


6,870 


359 


14 


7 


17,645 


4,900 


ASHTON-UNDBR-LXNE 
















Parish : 
















Ashton-under-Lyne . 


19,052 


46,343 


1,345 


d 





143,803 


10,600 


Manchbbtbr Parish : 
















Denton 


1,362 


3,349 


378 








7,890 


2,000 


Droylfsden .... 


1,552 


4,930 


329 


17 


1 


12,900 


3,900 


Haughton • . • . 


1,139 


3,319 


190 


5 





7,610 


4,000 


Beswick (extra-paro- ) 
chial) ... ./ 


6 


345 


26 








M74 


5,600 



These statements show, that throughout the county, and more espe- 
cially within the hundred of Salford, there has been a remarkable 
extent of prosperous increase ; and it will be observed, that some of the 
places have proceeded with far greater rapidity than others, out of which 
the following may be adduced amongst those wherein the advanced value, 
has exceeded 10,000 per cent. 



Placos. 



/ 



Places surrounding Manchester : 

Chorlton-upon-Mediock • . 

Hulrae • 

Ardwick •••••• 

Salford 

Cheetham 

Manchester 

Heaton Norris 

Broughton • 

Pendleton 

Crumpsall 

Rusholme .••.•• 
Places in other Parts of Salford 
Hundred : 

Oreat Bolton 

Little Bolton 

Bury , • 

Oldham 



Annual Value 
in 1692. 



£. 
256 
152 
175 
809 
215 
4,025 
281 
230 
363 
95 
146 



8, d, 
4 2 



10 


19 

18 





5 

7 
4 




15 

6 8 

12 11 
6 3 

13 4 



169 

132 19 7 

220 14 7 

287 9 7 



Annual Value 
in 1841. 



£. 

137,651 
75,733 
46,471 

162,847 
38,983 

721,7*43 
45.175 
33 956 
48,150 
13 237 
15,281 



93,916 

47,111 

52,882 

107,500 



Rate <^ Increase I 
per Cent. 



53,000 
49,800 
26,500 
20,100 
18,100 
17,900 
16,000 
14,700 
13,200 
13,000 
10,400 



54,388 
35,690 
24,000 
37,400 
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Places. 


Annual Value 
iul692. 


Annual Value 
in 1841. 


Rate of Increaie 
per Cent. 


Places in other Parts of Salford 
Hundred — continued : 

Royton • • 

Heap and Heywood • • • 
Kearsley ...••• 
Farn worth •••••• 

Edgewurth ••..•. 
Wardleworth • . • • . 
Spotland •••••. 

Ashton-under-Lyne • • • 


£. «. d, 

91 14 7 
265 14 7 

56 4 7 
141 10 

31 4 2 

300 3 9 

524 9 7 

1,345 


£. 

16,200 
41,652 

9,035 
17,071 

4,116 

39,456 

58,796 

143,803 


17,800 
15,700 
16,100 
12,700 
13,200 
13,100 
11,200 
10,600 



The following are nearly an equal number of other places, some of 
which lie contiguous to the foregoing, and in which the progress has 
been much more slow, not exceeding 3,000 per cent. 



Places. 



Annual Value 
in 1692. 



Places surrounding Manchester: 

Ghorlton-cum-Hardy . 

Blakeley 

Gorton 

Moston 

Burnage 

Withington • 

Reddish 

Flixton .•••••• 

Urmston • 

Alkring^n • 

Denton • • 

Places in other Parts of Salford 
Hundred : 

Butterworth . • • • • 

Ashworth • 



£• 8. d. 

236 15 

364 19 7 

435 11 3 

196 2 11 

80 15 5 

311 5 5 

343 

290 12 11 

204 9 7 

76 11 8 

378 



Longworth 
Rivington 
Anglezarke 
Heaton . 
Lostock . 



674 15 10 
87 5 
55 2 11 

111 12 11 
41 19 7 

120 13 

103 4 



4 
7 



Annual Value 
in 1841. 



£. 
4,579 
7,673 
9,340 
6,743 
2,413 
9,565 
6,503 
5,412 
4,174 
2,082 
7,890 



20,112 
1,428 
1,038 
2,336 
1,114 
2,790 
2,244 



Rate of Increase 
per Cent. 



1,900 
2,100 
2,100 
2,900 
3,000 
3,000 
1,900 
1,800 
2,000 
2,700 
2,000 



2,900 
1,600 
1,800 
2,100 
2,700 
2,350 
2,100 



Some explanation appears necessary to account for the occurrence of 
these marked disparities in the progressive prosperity of places bordering 
so closely upon each other, and possessing nearly the same natural ad- 
vantages. The only solution which can be given is, that in those places 
where the genius, enterprise, and industry of the people have been de- 
veloped, and have had to encounter no sort of local hindrances, the pros- 
perity of the district has proceeded with a steady onward course; whilst 
in those other places, which have not progressed with equal rapidity, 
there must have been an absence of native enterprise ; a want of mines, 
roads, or canals ; or a disinclination somewhere, perhaps on the part of 
the owners, to allow the natural advantages of the country to be turned 
to the best account. 

It has followed, nevertheless, that advantages have accrued to those 
localities where manufacturing industry has met with little or no emc- 
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couragement, but such advantages have chiefly beea derived to the land, 

from the improved market for the productions of the soil, furnished by 

an adjacent population. In this way manufacturing industry has not 

only raised the prosperity of the places in which it was developed, but 

has extended its benefits to all the farming localities of the neighbour^ 

hood; raising the rental of mere land, in some cases 1,500, and in 

others as much as 3,000 per cent. 

One, amongst the many instances of extraordinary increase in the 

Talue of property, has occurred in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, adjacent to 

Manchester. The Chorlton Hall estate, extending over most of the 

township, was sold in the year 1590, as Dr. Aikin relates, by Edmund 

Tra£ford, Esq., to Ralph Sorocold, for the sum of 320/. In 1644 it was 

sold to Thomas MinshuU, apothecary, for 300/. The same estate was 

sold in the year 1794, or 20 years after the introduction of the cotton 

manufacture, to Messrs. Cooper, Marslands, and Duckworth^ for 

42,914/. 

£. 
In 1815 the annual value of that township was • . 19,484 

In 1829 it was 66,645 

In 1841 ,, 137,651 

» 

Its annual value at the period of the land-tax was 256/. 4x. 2d.^ and 
last year, by the county assessment, it was, as before stated, 137,651/.; 
the advance being upwards of 53,000 per cent. Taking the county 
assessment, and computing the property to be worth 25 years' purchase, 
Its value in less than two centuries, will have been increased from 300/> 
to upwards of 3,000,000/. 

The case of Westhoughton, near Bolton, presents a feature somewhat 
remarkable in the history of the cotton manufacture. In tbe year 1812, 
the first, or one of the first, power-loom factories ever established, was 
erected in that township. The outrages of the Luddites, of Nottingham- 
shire and Yorkshire, occurring at tlmt period, rendered it an unprofn- 
tious time for the introduction of machinery. Outrage was bcKun in the 
neighbourhood, and ended in the destruction of the mill by incendiary 
violence. The consequences of this rash act were not such as infatuated 
ignorance had led the people to anticipate ; namely, the obliteration of 
ue invention of the power-loom. On the contrary, it merely took its 
flight from persecution, and located itself in the heretofore almost deso- 
late neighbourhood of Staly Bridge, upon the confines of four coandes, 
a place almost out of observation before the introduction of the eotton 
manufacture. Here it has been allowed to remain in qoietode, difiiising 
prosperity on every hand. 

The records of the population, and the value of the property in that 
neighbourhood are not very easily accessible, because the fjbuses are 
attached to different counties. Some idea, however, of the general pros- 
perity of the district may be derived from the following accounts pub- 
lished in Edwin Butterworth's '' Sutistics of Lancashire." In 1814 
there were in Staly Bridge 12 cotton manu&cturing estaUiahmeBfei, 
chiefly upon a small scale; and in 1841 there were 32 estiiJblishmenti, 
mostly upon a large scale, employing from 9,000 to 10,000 woTk<-peoide, 
and having at work 536,000 spindles and 5,000 power*looms. 

The accounts which relate to one of the parishes, thai of Ashton- 
'iinder-Lyue, the only one comprised within that dirtriot to whom 
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accounts we have access, show that the annual value of AshtoD parish 
has advanced, since 1815, from 33,548/. to 143,803/. 

We may now return, perhaps instructively, to the case of West- 
houghton, and inquire how it has fared with that township, since the 
expulsion of the power-loom. The people have adhered principally to 
their former employment of hand-loom weaving, a hranch of trade which 
has every year continued to decline. The population in 181 1 was 3,810 ; 
in 1821,4,211; in 1831,4,500; and in 1841, 4,527. The value of 
the township for the county assessment in 1815 was 7,377/. ; in 1829, 
9,564/.; and in 1841, 10,978/. The locality of Westhoughton pos- 
sesses an excellent coal-field, and an industrious population ; and this 
slow progress, if progress it can he called, must therefore he attributed 
to the departure of manufacturing enterprise. The coal-field has recently, 
however, been more extensively opened, so as to add to the value of the 
rateable property, and increase the range of employment for the people. 
It may, however, be deserving of remark, how much more rapidly the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood would have advanced had manufactures 
been promoted, affording employment to the people, and consuming 
their coals on the spot, rather than having them raised, as they now are, 
to be consumed in distant places, or sent abroad. Manufacturing enter- 
prise has not again been attracted thither ; the destitution of the people 
has continued gradually to augment ; and at; the present time that place 
is the poorest of the 25 townships composing the Bolton Union ; nearly 
one-fourth of its population are paupers ;* and the reduced state of the 
farmers may be estimated from the fact, that very many of them cannot 
pay their rents in full, that some of them pay instalments as low as bs, 
at once, in liquidation of their poor rates, and that others have had their 
cattle sold to meet the demands of the collector. 

Authenticated details of the material progress of particular districts, 
are not easily found. It will, therefore, be interesting to adduce the 
following particulars, relating to the Forest or Ancient Chase of Rossen- 
dale, containing an area of 24 square miles, as a remarkable instance 
of progressive improvement. In the early part of the 16th century, 
the inhabitants consisted of 80 souls, residing in booths. It is stated in 
a petition of the inhabitants to Henry VII. and VIII., that 44 yeai« 
before, the forest was replenished only or chiefly with foresters, or keepers 
of the deer ; and that if the deer were entirdy taken away, the forest 
was likely to come to some good purpose, and that the commonwealth 
might be increased thereby. 

The forest having been disforested, the knds became apportioned, de- 
mised, and let for terms of years, or by copy of court roll. The peti- 
tioners proceed to state, so that ** Whereas before that time, there was 
nothing else but deer, and other savage and wild beasts, there is since* 
by industry of the inhabitants, grown to be very fertile ground, weU re- 
plenished with people." And further, that "the Castle church of 
Clitheroe (being their parish church) is distant 12 miles from tht said 
.for^Bt, and the wais Tery foul, painful, hiUous, and perilous, and the 
country in the winter season so extremely and vehemently cold that 
infants borne to the church to be christened are in great peril of their 
lives ; and that the aged and impotent people, and the women also^ are 

* The population is 4»527 -, and the paupers are 995 ; 49 in-doors ; and 946 out 
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not able to travel so far to hear the word of Grod ; and that the dead 
corpses are at such times like to lie there and remain unburied for lack 
of carriage, till great annoyance doth grow thereby." 

The premises being considered, the inhabitants were allowed to erect 
Goodshaw Chapel, at their own cost, as a chapel of ease. The forest 
lands were apportioned into 19 booths, or vaccaries, and the annual 
value, or ** advanced rent," settled upon them by Royal or Parliamentary 
Commission, and confirmed by James I., amounted to 122/. 13^. Sd. 

Upon the introduction of the woollen manufacture into the north of 
England, the foresters of Rossendale did not long continue to expend the 
whole of their energies upon the cultivation of a sterile soil ; they entered 
with avidity into this branch of industry, and have pufsued it for a very 
long period, with a remarkable degree of success. 

About 45 years ago, the cotton manufacture was first introduced, and 
now promises, in its extent, to surpass the woollen trade ; so that the 
forest is now possessed of both these sources of employment upon a very 
large scale. 

The people have multiplied from the number of 80 souls, to upwards 
of 21,000. They have usually enjoyed an abundance of regular and 
well-paid employment ; the scale of their comforts has gradually im- 
proved, and the numbers of their schools and places of worship may be 
taken as evidence that their intelligence, their religious, moral, and social 
standing have steadily advanced. The manufacturers and merchants of 
Rossendale have ever been distinguished for enterprise and ability, and 
their intercourse may be said to have extended to every mercantile 
country in the world. 

On every hand the sides of the hills are adorned with the commodious 
and substantial dwellings of the master manufacturers, manifesting 
wealth and comfort. An amazing increase has taken place in the value 
of property. Land used exclusively for farming purposes, commands 
upwards of ten times the rental of a century ago ; and farms formerly 
tenanted by persons now living, are let by their present possessors for 
seven or eight times the sums which themselves once paid. In the 
populous parts, building land is rented at %d, and %\d, per square yard, 
being 121/. to 131/. per acre; or a larger sum than was paid for the 
whole forest of 15,300 acres in the reign of James I. 

By the last year's survey for the county assessment, the annual rental 
of the forest is 50,035/., or an increase of 41,000 per cent, upon the 
Parliamentary survey before alluded to ; bearing out the prediction of 
the petitioners, that the ^' removal of the deer would come to good pur- 
pose, and the commonwealth be increased thereby." 

Next to the hundred of Salford, in wealth and importance, we find 
that the hundred of West Derby, in which Liverpool is situated, has 
derived the largest amount of advantage from the introduction of manu- 
factures, although itself but slightly engaged in them. At the time of 
the land-tax assessment, it was put down at 35,642/. At the present 
time, by the county assessment, it stands at 2,124,925/., being an 
advance at the rate of 5,900 per cent. 

Some idea may be formed of the rapid advance of the borough of 
Liverpool, from a comparison of the state of the Lancashire boroughs 
l$0 years ago, by which we find that it was then put down for the knd- 
te^f at a smalleT sum than tVie borough of Wigan : — 
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£. 8. d. 

Wigan being charged • . 205 3 8 

Liverpool ...... 168 13 10 

Prestoa 135 2 2 

Lancaster. • • • . . 67 15 3 

Regarding the state of population, we have no means of estimating 
its progressive increase after the introduction of the cotton manufacture, 
and prior to the census of 1801. At the period of this census, the po- 
pulation of the county was 672,565 ; by the census of 1841, it was 
found to be 1,667,064. 

A curious subject of inquiry offers itself in endeavours to ascertain 
the proportion of our present population which has resorted to Lancashire 
from other districts, attracted by an improved market for their labour. 
Some proximate estimate of this for the last 40 years may be arrived at, 
by adding to the census of 1801 a rate of 14 per cent, increase upon 
every 10 years, being about the average rate of increase in other parts of 
the kingdom. This ratio of increase would bring the population in 
1841, to the sum of 1,135,934; while the real amount of population, as 
shown by the census of 1841, is 1,667,064. If we deduct from these, 
what would have been the supposed population und^r the average 
increase, 1,135,934, we have a population amounting to 531,130, whose 
presence is the result of immigration from other districts, in the course of 
the last 40 years. 

It will have been remarked, that there has been an immense increase 
of population in all the large towns and busy manufacturing places, 
whilst in other adjoining townships the increase has been extremely 
slight, and in a few cases there has been an absolute decrease. 

It has been shown, however, that the landed property of the county 
(and it might be said of the whole kingdom) has partaken largely of the 
advantages arising from the introduction of manufactures. That the 
lands even of the remotest districts have become largely increased in 
value. That within the hundred of Salford we do not observe that in 
any case there has been an increase of less than 1,500 per cent., whilst 
in those places where manufactures have been established, the increase 
has been at almost every rate from 5,000 to nearly 55,000 per cent. 
The advantages derived from this vast increase of wealth have prin- 
cipally fallen into the hands of those by whose enterprise and industry 
the interests of our manufacturing power have mainly been directed. 
There are, however, a very large amount of substantial advantages 
which have accrued to the owners of the soil. Many of the ancient 
family estates are enjoying beneficial advantages resulting from these 
changes, which have been estimated in various .amounts, from below 
10,000/. to upwards of 30,000/. a-year. 

It may become matter of interest, to inquire, and to consider, by whose 
instrumentality this vast system of manufactures has been reared. It 
has not been the work of the wealthy ^ whether natives or foreigners. 
For it is a well known fact, which has grown into a proverb in Man- 
chester, that '* if a stranger brings a fortune to Manchester, and embarks 
it in trade, he loses it ; but if he brings talent and industry, he makes 
a fortune.'* It will not be supposed to have originated vnth the landed 
proprietary of the country, who have ever peacefully enjoyed the accu* 
mutating revenues of their estates. Speaking of them aa s^ cWv^ ^^< 
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Whitaker, in his "History of Whalley," (1800), describes them, as 
" fond of married life," — " possessed of little curiosity or ambition,*' — 
"residing much at home," — *' pursuing domestic amusements which 
were more gross than costly," — " that he had met with only one literary 
character, who was possessed of the family estate." 

Following these disclosures, the fact becomes more and more obvious, 
that this vast accumulation of wealth and national advantage has come 
from the well directed industry of the common mass of that peculiar 
people whose lineage we have traced with so much interest. A people 
possessing little or no outward property, but being richly endowed with 
those valuable qualities, persevering industry, intelligence, and enter- 
prise, and of whose dealings it is said, that they were conducted with 
^* plainness and downrightness.*'' In contemplating, as we cannot fail to 
do, with great astonishment, the amazing combination of mind and 
physical power which has thus elaborated a series of undertakings of 
such marvellous extent and national advantage, and that too in a country 
of such sterile and chaotic aspect, we are ready to pardon the delusions 
of eastern travellers, in attributing the wonderful temples of Palmyra 
to beings of a superior order. 

Some short pwiod of time, perhaps now a very brief one, will deter- 
mine, whether our manufacturing industry shall continue to exalt the 
British name, or whether it shall speedily depart our coasts. Whether 
that noble spirit of our people, so deservedly admired, shall at length be 
broken down and yield itself to pauperism, or whether it is still pos- 
sessed of elasticity to overcome the crisis. Already have this people 
left on record, matter which will long and pleasurably interest the his- 
torian. But what must be our feelings if we are to believe that 
the destinies of such a people are henceforth to be bent towards 
destruction; and their memory be left only "to point a moral, or adorn 
a tale." 



On the Origin^ Custody^ and Value of Parish Registers^ with an 
Abstract rf the Registers of the Colle^ate Church of Manchester. 
By the Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.D., Canon. 

[JReadbtforeihe Statitticai Section of the British Auociation^on ThurtdayyJune 24^1842.] 

I HAVB thought it would not be uninteresting to this Association to 
receive a brief statement of the contents of the parish registers of the 
collegiate church of Manchester, both as being connected with the place 
where the meeting is now held, and as being probably the kut^st, and, 
with some exceptions, .perhaps the most perfect of all parish registers 
now in existence, the total number of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
there recorded being 554,017. 

The first order for the keeping of such registers which we find on 
record, is an injunction issued in the 30th year of Henry VIII. by Crom- 
well, the King's Vicar-General, which ordained that " in all churches a 
register should be kept of every wedding, christening, and buriall within 
the same parish, for ever."* This injunction, which was issued in the 
year 1538, was extensively complied with, and I have seen many parish 
roisters bearing date from that year. The next and more explicit order 
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on the subject is an injunction issued in the reign of Edward YT.,in 1541, 
which is as follows : — 

*' That the parson, vicar, or curate, and parishioners of every parish 
within this realm, shall in their churches and chapels keep one book, or 
register, wherein they shall write the day and year of every wedding, 
christning, and burial made within their parish for their time, and so 
every man succeeding them likewise; and therein shall write every 
person's name that shall be so wedded, christned, or buried. And for 
the safe keeping of the same book the. parish shall be bound to provide, 
of their common charges, one sure cofer, with two locks and keys, whereof 
the one to remain with the parson, vicar, or curate, and the other with 
the wardens of every parish, church, or chapel, wherein the said book 
shall be laid up ; which book they shall every Sunday take forth, and 
in the presence of the said wardens, or one of them, write and record in 
the same all the weddings, christnings, and burials, made the whole week 
before, and that done, to lay up the book in the said cofer, as afore. And 
for every time that the same shall be omitted, the party that shall be in 
the fault thereof shall forfeit to the said church iii' iiii*^, to be employed 
to the poor men's box of that parish."* 

These injunctions were further enforced by Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
reign, a protestation being appointed to be made and subscribed by 
ministers at institution, one head of it was, — *^ I shall keep the register 
book, according to the Queen's Majesty's injunctions." But what was 
and still continues to be the law of the church on this subject is con- 
tained in the 70th canon of the '* Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias* 
tical," which were issued in the year 1603, and still remain in force. 
The canon is as follows ^— 
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** In every parish church and chapel within this realm shall be pro* 
vided one parchment book at the charge of the parish, wherein shall be 
written the day and year of every christening, wedding, and burial which 
have been in that parish since the time that the law was made in that 
behalf, so far as the ancient books thereof can be procured, but especially 
since the beginning of the reign of the late Queen. And for the safe 
keeping of the said book, the churchwardens, at the charge of the parish, 
shall provide one sure coffer, with three locks and keys, whereof one to 
remain with the minister and the other two with the churchwardens 
severally ; so that neither the minister without the two churchwardens, 
nor the churchwardens without the minister, shall at any time take that 
book out of the said coffer. And henceforth upon every Sabbath-day, 
immediately after morning or evening prayer, the minister askl church- 
wardens shall take the said parchment book out of the said coff^, ftnd the 
minister, in the presence of the churchwardens, shall write and record 
in the said book the names of all persons married and buried in that 
parish in the week before, and the day and year of every such christening, 
marriage, and burial ; and that done, they shall lay up that book in the 
coffer, as before ; and the minister and churchwardens, unto every page 
of that book, when it shall be filled with such inscriptions, shall subscribe 

* Sparrow's InjunciionB, par. 5. 
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their names. And the churchwardens shall, once every year, within one 
month after the five and twentieth day of March, transmit unto the 
bishop of the diocese, or his chancellor, a true copy of the names of aU 
persons christened, married, or buried in their parish in the year before 
(ended the said five and twentieth day of March), and the certain days 
and months in which every such christening, marriage, and burial was 
had, to be subscribed with the hands of the said minister and church- 
wardens, to the end the same may faithfully be preserved* in the registry 
of the said bishop, which certificate shall be received without fee ; and if 
the minister or churchwardens shall be negligentf in performance of 
anything herein contained, it shall be lawful for the bishop, or his 
chancellor, to convent them, and proceed against every of them as con- 
temners of this our constitution."! 

But what, probably, caused these injunctions to be more rigidly 
observed than hitherto, was an Act of the 6 and 7 of William and Mary, 
c. 6, which brought sharper eyes than before to inspect the parish regis- 
ters, and see that they were duly kept. This curious Act is entitled, — 
*' An Act for granting to His Majesty certaine rates and duties upon 
Marriages, Births, and Burials, and upon Batchelors and Widowers for 
the terme of Five Yeares, for carrying on the Warr against France with 
vigour." 

The preamble, after stating the reasons for the passing of this Act, 
goes on to say, '^ that from and after the first day of May, in the yeare 
of our Lord One thousand six hundred ninety and five, for and dureing 
the terme of five yeares, to commence and bee accounted firom the said 
first day of May, and noe longer, there shall be raised, levied, and paid to 
His Majesty, his heires and successores, (over and above all other duties 
whatsoever,) for and upon the burial of all persons who shall bee buried 
within the said terme of five yeares, att any place within the kingdome of 
England, dominion of Wales, and towne of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the 
several and respective duties and sums of money hereins^r mentioned, 
(that is to say) — 

For and upon the burial of every person, the sum of foure shilling^. 
Of the degree of duke of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 502. 

over and above the 4«. 
Tor a duchess, 501, over and above the 4«. 
Marquis and marchioness, 40^ over and above the 48. 
Earl and countess, 30^. over and above the 4s, 

and in like manner for each grade, down to a simple gentleman, 1/. 

It is then enacted, that in default of payment of the said duties, they 
may be recovered by distress " upon the lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, or the goods and chattels,'* 

It further levies *• for and upon the birth of every person and 

* « Faithfully be preserved." And being so, it is good evidence, and the falsify- 
ing of it is punishable at common law ; for instance, one was fined 200/. for forging 
the entry of a marriage. 

t « Shall be negligent." In all the three injunctions of Henry VII I., Edward VI., 
and Queen Elizabeth, the penalty upon the person in fault was 3s, 4d., one- half to 
the poor's box, the other half to the repairs of the church. — See Bum*s Ecc, Law, 
«« Register Book." 

} Gibson's Codex Juris AngVicani, '^oV.V. ^i9. 
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child (except the child or children of such as receive alms), the sum of 

two shillings.'' 

For the eldest son of a duke, 30Z. over and above the 2«. 
Eldest son of a marquis, 251, , ^ ,, 

and so on in proportion to quality. 

And again, '^ for and upon the respective marriage of every person 
(except such as receive alms), the sum of two shillings and six- 
pence." 

A duke, 50/. over aad above the 28. 6d» 

A marquis, 40/. ,, , , 

An earl, 30/. , , , , 

and so on according to quality. 

Among the various provisions of this Act I find the following : — 

" And bee it further enacted, for the better levying and collecting the 
duties granted by this Act, That all persons in holy orders, deans, par- 
sons, deacons, viccars, curates, and their or any of their substitutes, doe, 
within their respective parishes, precincts, and places, take an exact 
and true account, and keep a register in writing, of all and every person 
or persons married, buried, christened, or borne in his or their respective 
parishes or precincts, or in such common burying-places as their re- 
spective'parishioners are usually buried ; into which book or register the 
collectors for the respective parishes and places, and all other persons 
concerned, shall have free accesse to view the same att all seasonable 
times without any fee or reward. And if any such parson or minister 
shall refuse or neglect to keep a true register thereof, as before is directed, 
such parson or minister soe offending shall forfeit the sum of One 
hundred pounds, to bee recovered by such person as shall sue for the 
same in any of His Majesties courts of record, att Westminster, by an 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein noe essoign, wager 
of law, or protection shall bee allowed, and wherein the prosecutor shall 
recover his full costs, the moiety of which forfeiture shall bee to the use 
of the king's majestic, his heires and successors, and the other moiety to 
the persons who shall informe and sue for the same."* 

We cannot wonder if, during these five years at least, parish registers 
were kept with the most punctual accuracy ! 

Though Cromwell's injunctions were issued in the year 1538, yet the 
registers of the collegiate church do not commence before the year 1573. 
No doubt the unsettled state of the collegiate body, and the various 
changes which it was continually undergoing at and after that period, 
are sufficient to account for the neglect of these injunctions at that time ; 
what was the immediate cause of the observance of them in the year 
15*73, can only now be matter of conjecture. It appears, however, from 
Hollingworth, that in that year injunctions were issued to the college 
by the " Archbishop of York, and other the Queen's Majesty's Com- 
missioners for causes ecclesiastical within the province of York, about 
residence of the warden and fellows, and diligent and constant preaching 
every Sunday in the church of Manchester;" and this injunction may 
have led indirectly to the observance of the law with regard to the 
keeping of parish registers. Whatever may have been the cause, the 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths, commence in August, 15*73, 
and are continued, with the following exceptions, to the present day. In 

* Statutes of the Realm, vol. vi., pp. 568 and 577. 
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the baptismal register for the year 1589, one leaf ia kwt, which contained 
the registers for five months of that year ; and during the period of the 
usiurpation, a chasm occurs in all the registers for eight years and nearly 
three months. With these exceptions, the registers are perfect. I have 
caused the returns to be made out monthly, quarterly, annually, and in 
periods of 20 years ; so that they may be inspected either minutely, or 
in a more summary manner. I am in justice bound to add that the 
following abstract was compiled according to my wishes by Mr. Palmer, 
who combines much antiquarian reading and architectural skill, with 
unwearied industry. It will, perhaps, be sufficient for our present 
object, to read the summary drawn up in periods of 20 yeaiB. 

Number of Baptisms, Marriages, and Buriods recorded in the Regieter Boohs 
of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, from their commencement in the 
year 1573, to the end of the year 1841, showing the total amotmt every 
20 years. 



PeriodBofSO Yean. 


Baptitnu. 


Marriages. 


Barials. 


From 1573 to 1580, both incluBive . • 

From 1581 to 1600, ditto 

From 1601 to 1620, ditto 

From 1621 to 1640, ditto 

From 1641 to 1653, ditto 

From 1654 to 1661, this portion is missing 
From 1662 to 1680, both ioclusiTe . . 

From 1681 to 1700, ditto 

From.1701 to 1720, ditto 

F^om 1721 to 1740, ditto 

From 1741 to 1760, ditto 

From 1761 to 1780, ditto 

From 1781 to 1800, ditto 

From 1801 to 1820, ditto 

From 1821 to 1841, ditto 

Total .... 


1,439 
3,992 
5,145 
5,654 
2,681 

3,533 

4,135 

5,105 

8,144 

12,866 

19,750 

42,995 

59,823 

104,592 


367 

808 

1,587 

1,644 

634 

1,340 

1,587 

2,701 

3.931 

5,587 

8,436 

20,888 

30,413 

53;316 


1,117 
4,670 
4,991 
5,700 
4,032 

4,194 

5,193 

5,568 

8,233 

11,633 

13,806 

24,738 

20,604 

26,380 


279,914 


133,239 


140,864 


Total of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 


recorded • 554,017 1 



I ought to state, that I have procured also the registers of the churches 
of St. Mary, St. John, and St. Ann, so as to make the registers of the 
townships of Manchester and Salford, up to a certain period, tolerably 
complete. But the numbers in these churches have been so stationary, 
and bear so small a proportion to the total number, as to affect very 
little any question which r^ards the comparison of one period with 
another. 

I will venture now to make a few remarks arising out of the consi- 
deration of these voluminous registers. 

With regard to baptisms — ^they are, of course, no guide as to the 
actual amount of the population of the place at any given time ; but 
they may be extremely useful in ascertaining the advance or retrogres- 
sion of the population, by comparing their numbers at one period sod 
at another, when there is no cause in operation to affect them except 
the number of births. But in later periods, the vast imniigration of 
Irish Roman Catholics, who do not of course appear in tKi^ register, 
greatly reduces their value for any such purpose. 
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The register of burials is tolerably complete up to the opening of the 
Rushholme burial-ground, which took place in the year 1822. Since 
that time many burial-grounds have been opened, and this return ceases 
to be of much value for statistical purposes. 

But the most complete portion of the register is that of marriages, 
which is perfect for the whole parish up to July, 1837, when the new 
system of registration commenced. Now it would appear that, taking 
extensive periods of time into view, which we are here enabled to do, an 
accurate record of all the marriages solemnized in any given place is the 
best criterion that can be taken to ascertain the progress of population in 
such place, next to that of actual enumeration. Taking this test as our 
guide, the marriage register before us will show the progress of popula- 
tion in Manchester and Salford (though of course only as an approxi- 
mation to the truth) in a very striking manner. 

The marriage register, as I have said, embraces the whole parish ; 
but as the fiucfuations in population chiefly affect the townships of 
Manchester and Salford, we will confine our attention to these alone. 

Now the population of these townships in the year 1113, as taken by 
the Rev. John Whittaker and Dr. Percival, amounted to 27,246. The 
annual number of marriages at that period, taken on an average of 10 
years, is 444, which, multiplied by 65,* gives a result of nearly 2,000 
more than the number ascertained by actual enumeration. The average 
number of the marriages, taken in the same manner, at the respective 
periods of 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, also multiplied by 65, agrees 
with a considerable degree of accuracy with the censuses of these re- 
spective periods; and this seems to justify us in applying the same 
proceeding backwards, and in this way tracing the population to the 
earliest period of this register. By pursuing this process, we find the 
average population of these townships, taken in periods of 20 years, to 
have been as follows : — 



WCCJ 


LA hOMM. C 

1801 


UIU 


I AO*SX 11 

1820 


IKXUDITQ 




1 X#U,VVV 

98 500 i^^her above the average; 
*''^"" ' equal to the highest. 




1781 




1800 






. 67,800 




1761 




1780 






. 27,430 




1741 




1760 






. 17,940 




1721 




1740 






. 12,740 




1701 




1720 






. 8,775 




1681 




1700 






. 5,135 




1661 




U80 






. 4,550 

r Eight years are missing; the 




1641 




1660 






3,250 } average of the 12 years re- 
1 corded is taken. 
















1621 




1640 






. 5,330 




1600 




1620 






. 5,135 




1581 




1600 






. 2,600 




1573 




1580 






. 2,990 



Though it may appear at first sight that so small an amount of popu- 
lation as 3,000 assigned to the townships of Manchester and Salford 
between 1573 and 1580 is hardly consistent with the statement con- 
tained in a petition to the Crown by the inhabitants in the year 1578, 

* It appears, from statistical returns, that the number of persons married in any 
one year in the towns of Leith and Aberdeen, is, to the whole population, in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 130, which is the number assumed in the ^les^ot c»aft. 
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that the parish* contained " nigh 10,000 souls," yet -we must remember 
that probably that statement might be a little exaggerated to answer a 
present purpose ; and more especially, that the population of the agri- 
cultural parts of this vast parish, filled with the tenants and dependants 
of a numerous resident gentry, bore a much larger proportion to that of 
these townships than it does at present. Whoever looks at Holling- 
worth's map of these townships, taken so late as 1650, nearly 100 years 
after the time referred to, will see at once how little of the present town 
was then in existence. Market-^^oc^lane (not street)^ Deansgate, Cat- 
eaton- street. Fennel-street, and Long Millgate, composed nearly the 
whole town. 

Taking then this table to be, for the purposes of comparison, sub- 
stantially correct, we find that the population rather retrograded from 
1510 to 1600; advanced rapidly from 1600 to 1640; fell back by 
about one-third at and about the period of the usurpation ; advanced to 
the point from which it had receded by the year 1*700; more than 
doubled itself in the next 40 years ; repeated this duplication in the 
next similar period, viz., from 1740 to 1780; nearly trebled itself in 
the succeeding 20 years, from 1780 to 1800; advanced in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2 from 1800 to 1820 ; and has about doubled itself in the 
last 20 years. It thus appears that by far the most rapid increase took 
place between 1780 and 1800. 

Many interesting memoranda occur in these registers, which it 
would be thought, perhaps, tedious minutely to enumerate. 

In 1581, *' Margaret Willson, a Kendal woman, was slayne with a 
tree in the churchyard." Such an accident could hardly now happen 
in either of the townships ! 

In 1589, probably during the plague, the number of funerals is 70 in 
one month, the average at that time being not more than 20. This fact 
is mentioned by HoUingworth. 

•The plague seems to have prevailed also in 1598. The average of 
funerals suddenly starts up from about 18 or 19 per month to about 
50, for four months successively. 

In 1605 the plague made sad inroads on the inhabitants, the register 
showing 188, 289, and 252 funerals per month; and all marriages and 
christenings cease for these three months! This must have been a 
most melancholy visitation. 

In 1623 again, the funerals are suddenly doubled, probably from the 
same cause. 

In 1645 this visitation again returns. The funerals now are as high 
as 310 in one month, though the average is only about 20 ! 

In 1686 there seems to be a partial return of the plague; probably 
also in 1711. In 1715 there is a great mortality. 

During the cholera in 1832, the number of funerals in one month 
was 513, the average per month at that period being little more than 100. 

On the 26th February, 1837, there were 369 baptisms in one day.t 

* The parith consists of 32 toumthips, of which the townships of Manchester and 
Salford are two^ though much the largest in point of present population. 

t This was just before the new Registration Act came into operation. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Henry Fielding, M.A., at that time one of the chaplains 
of the college. It may be added, that the number of banns of marriage publuhed 
each Sunday in the GoUegiate CWicYi aNeTaL^«% m^ttt than 150 couples. 
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But I must now bring these remarks to a close, apologizing to the 
audience, and especially to those who are strangers in Manchester, for 
having detained them so long with a subject which has probably more 
interest for myself than for many of those whom I have now had the 
honour of addressing. * 1 felt that matters of local interest would not be 
unacceptable to an Association which considers such topics to be not be- 
neath its regard, and have therefore ventured to draw your attention to a 
subject which required, perhaps, the apology of being connected with 
the locality which the Association has now honoured with its presence, 
to justify its introduction,, in this prominent manner, to your notice. 



Capital Punishments in Lancashire durins^ the last Sixty Years. 

By R. W. Hopkins, Esq. 

TRecul before the Statistical Section of the British Association^ at JManchester, 

24th June, 1842.] 

Sir, Preston, June 22, 1842. 

The subject of capital punishments having excited much atten- 
tion of late years, it occurred to me that the enclosed paper might pos- 
sibly be interesting to some of the members of the British Association, 
attending the proceedings of the Statistical Section, of which I under- 
stand you are the president. It contains ** An Account of the Number 
of Persons capitally convicted who were executed, within the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, in each Year, from the Year 1782, inclusive, and 
the crimes for which they severally received sentence of Death.*' 

It appears that within a period of less than 60 years last past, 260 
persons have undergone the extreme penalty of the law, in this county, 
10 of whom were females. 

The last execution comprised in this statement took place at ELirk- 
dale, in April, 1838. 

The crimes of which the females were severally convicted may be 
ascertained by tracing the finger backwards to an asterisk (*) under 
the proper title, in the same line of figures. 

I believe the contents of this paper to be very nearly if not quite, 
accurate ; but it must not be considered as an official document. With 
this understanding, I request you to exercise your own discretion as to 
laying it before the Statistical Section, or not, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

R. W. Hopkins. 
To G. W. Wood, Esq., M.P. 
^c, Sfc, Sfc. 



[A glance at the several classes of offences will show how much of 
the decline in the number of executions results merely from changes 
in our criminal code. £d.] 
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Police Statistics of the Week's End in Mancliester. By Sir Charles 

Shaw, Chief Commissioner of Police. 

TRead before the Statistical Section of the British Astociatitm, at Manchester, 

25th June, 1842.] 

By consultiDg the following Table we find a clue to the discovery of 
/ some of the sources of crime and imniorality which seem to have 
' escaped general observation : — 

We find that out of 646 offenders, 320 had wanted employment on 
an average of 8 months and 25 days previous to their apprehension. 

That of 326 persons in employment, and receiving weekly wages, 
318 had been paid on Saturdays. 

That of 146/. 12^. Sid, (money in the possession of offenders on 
leaving their homes), 91/. 0^. 7^. was obviously squandered in pro- 
moting drunkenness, crime, and misery. 

That the number of children exposed to want by such improper ex- 
penditure, amounted to 674. 

That 27 persons were actually paid in beer shops, &c., thereby placing 
them in the most favourable position to get drunk. 

That of 646 only 53 prisoners had been visited by clergymen and 
received religious instruction. 

We find, that of 646 taken into custody, 446 were natives of Eng- 
land; 14 of Wales; 14 of Scotland; and 172 of Ireland. 

That 299 were of the Established Church; 85, Roman Catholics; 
45, of Dissenting Churches; and 217 stated they had no religion. 

From which analysis we infer that the greater portion of crime, de- 
bauchery, &c., which takes place on Saturdays and Sundays, is caused — 

Istly. By the weekly payment of wages on Saturdays. 

2ndly. By payment of wages in beer shops, public houses, &c. 

3rdly. By want of proper religious instruction. 

4thly. By want of some employment. 

Statement and Analysis of Cases of Misdemeanour brought before the 
Police of Manchester on Saturdays and Sundays, from the 22nd qf Ja- 
nuary to the \5th of June, 1842. 

Number qf Prisoners and their Trades or Occupations, 

MALES. Occupationt. Vn 

(Foundrymen, 
Sawyers,' 
Ivt Glass. — Most laborious and active. < Smiths, \ 95 

Carpenters, 
Porters, &c. 

{Bricklayers, 
Masons, 
Turners, i 107 

Cabinet Makers, 
Hawkers, &c. 
Shoemakers, 
Weavers, 



3rd Class.— Sedentary but least in- !,},. ^*''" 

Cotton Spinners, 



active. 



113 



l,Carders, &c. 

i House Painters, 
Tailors, - . V 119 

Watchmakers, 
Clerks, &c. 
Educated and Professional Men 
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Females. 
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Occnpations. 


No. Married. 

According to 

•late 


No. Single, 
their own 
meats. 


ToUL 


Employed in factories 

Employed otherwise 

Unemployed • 


• • 

4 

10 


17 
20 
71 


17 
24 
81 


Prostitutes ••••••... 


14 

• • 


108 

• • 


122 

84 


Total female prisoners • • • 


• • 


• • 


206 



Males and Females. 

Total number of prisoners • • • 



646 



Times in Custody. 

Once 387 

Twice 127 

Thrice 68 

Several times 64 



646 



Charge. 
Drunk . • . • 
Drunk and Fighting 
Drunk and Disorderly 
Disorderly • • • 
Indecent conduct . 
Wilful Damage • 



125 

71 

276 

169 

3 

2 

646 



Length of Time In or Out of Employment, according to their own 

Statements. 





No. of 
Prisoners. 


Length or Time. 


Length of Time. 


In employment 

Out of employment • • . • 

Total . . . 


326 
320 


Trs. Mths. Days. 
713 6 2 
353 10 5 


Yrs. Mths. Days. 
2 2 7i 
8 25 


646 


• • 


• • 



Payment of Wages to the Employed.. 

Paid in public houses 27 

Paid elsewhere 299 



Paid on Mondays • 
Tuesdays . 
Wednesdays 
Thursdays • 
Fridays. 
Saturdays . 



? 9 

i 9 

y 9 

9 9 



326 

1 


2 
5 
318 

326 



Prisoners* Cash. 

In prisoners* possession before being taken int3 custody 

after being taken into custody • 



99 



9 9 



Difference^ showing the amount of money squandered 



£. a. d, 

146 12 ^ 

55 12 0} 

£91 7\ 



VOL. V. — TAKT 111. 



*I^ 
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Proportion of Old Offenders. 

Known to the police . • • . 1 49 
Unknown to the police. • • • 497 

646 



Religious Denominations. 
Established Church .... 299 

Roman Catholics 85 

Dissenters 45 

Undefined 217 

646 



Religious Advantages. 
Visited by clergymen • . • 
Not visited by clergymen . • 



53 
593 

646 



Country. 

Natives of England • . • • 446 

Wales 14 

Scotland 14 

Ireland 172 



Domestic Condition. 



Unmarried 372 

Married 274 

646 



Married, without children . 
Married, with children . 



646 



31 
243 

274 



Number of prisoners' children 



674 



Vital Statistics of the Spinners and Piecers employed in the Fine 
Spinning Mills of Manchester. By John Shuttleworth, Esq. 

IReeut be/ore the Statiilical Section of the Britiih Association at MoMeketter, 

25M June, 1842.] 

The Tables which I have to present to the Section, relate to the 19 
cotton mills in Manchester which are engaged in spinning fine numbers 
of yarn. These are the whole of the establishments in this town so 
employed. As such mills require to be kept at a higher temperature 
than is necessary in spinning common numbers, it has been generally 
considered that the hedth of the workpeople engaged in them was ex- 
posed to more injury than attended any other kind of factory labour. 
In consequence pf this prevailing opinion, and as the conditions under 
which the fin^jfinners are placed are certainly somewhat peculiar, it was 
thought desir^Pe, when the Factory Commission was appointed, in 1833, 
to collect a body of information which should be confined exclusively to 
them, as a separate and distinct class of spinners. The parties con- 
cerned in the inquiry, anxious to have the facts collected under such 
circumstances as to entitle the statement of them to every confidence, 
requested me, as a person wholly unconnected with the spinning busi- 
ness, and having no interested feeling in the result of the investigatioD, 
to undertake the responsibility of conducting it. I accordingly drew up 
a series of questions, to be answered personally and individually by each 
operative spinner, to agents, consisting of professional accountants and 
one of onr most respectable and intelligent surgeons, who were employed 
to go through the mills and receive the answers from the workmen. 
That the answers might be given considerately and after due prepara- 
tion, every spinner was furnished with a list of the questions a day or 
two before the agents visited them to receive their replies. The facts 
and statements, thus most carefully and scrupulously collected, were 
then arranged by me under the heads exhibited in the tables, and, after- 
wards, delivered in ev\dei\ce \o \)afc ^wtoc^ Qi^xMsilsBioners sitting in 
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Manchester at the time, and their accuracy verified on oath hy myself 
and the agents employed. It happened, however, that the documents 
were not forwarded to London till the Commissioners sitting there had 
decided on closing the inquiry, and these tables, therefore, were not in- 
cluded in the Report of the Commission. As the information they con- 
tain is entitled to the fullest reliance, and has not hitherto been published, 
I have been requested to offer it to this Section as a contribution which 
may possess some interest and importance in Vital Statistics. 

The 19 mills in question worked 69 hours per week, and employed 
83*7 spinners who were adults. The three tables subjoined contain the 
results of our investigation concerning the ages and health of these men, 
of their families, and of the piecers working for them- 

The general results are as follows : — 

There are 837 spinners, whose united ages are 21,36*7, making an 
average of 32 years for each spinner. They have worked in cotton 
mills 19,133 years, which is equal to 22 years and 10 months for each. 
Of the total number, 255 or nearly 30^ per cent, were absent from work 
on account of sickness in the year 1832, an aggregate of 6,296^^ days, 
or an average of 24^ days for each of the 255 who were sick, or 7^ 
days for the whole number of spinners employed. Of the 837 spinners, 
621 or 74 J per cent, reported themselves to have "^ood healih^^' 171 or 
20i per cent, to have " pretty good health ;" and 45 or about 5 per cent, 
to hhYe^^ indifferent health,^* 

The 837 spinners employed 3,233 boys and girls as piecers, or some- 
thing less than an average of 4 piecers to each spinner. Of these 
piecers 488, or 12 per cent, were relations of the spinners. 

Of the spinners, 707, or rather more than 84 per cent, were married. 
The united ages of the wives, when married, was 15,376^ years, equal 
to 21 years for each. The number of years of the marriages was 7,907 
years and 5 months, equal to 1 1 years and 2 months for each marriage. 
In this period 26 of the wives, or rather more than 3^ per cent., were 
dead, and 681, or nearly 96J per cent., were living. Of the living, 422, 
or 62 per cent., were reported to enjoy " good health ;'* 151 or 22i per 
cent, to have "pretty good;" and 108, or 15f per cent., to have " in- 
different health." The married spinners had had 3,166 children, equal 
to 4i to each marriage. Of these children, 1,922, or 60i per cent, of the 
whole, were alive, and 1,244, or 39i per cent., were dead. Of the 
children alive, 1,225, and of those who were dead, 1,221, making 2,446, 
or 77i per cent., had never been occupied in any kind of work. Of the 
whole, 640, or about 22 per cent., had worked in cotton mills, and 58, 
or near 2 per cent., had worked at other employments. Out of the 640 
who had worked in mills 18, or about 2} per cent., were dead, and out 
of the 58 who had worked at other employments 4, or nearly 7 per cent., 
were dead. The cases of distortion among the 640 factory children were 
8, or li per cent., and there were 7 cases or something more than 1 per 
cent, of mutilations from machinery. 
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On the Influence of the Factory System in the developement of 
Pulmonary Consumption. By D. Noble, Esq., Surgeon, Man- 
chester. 

iRead bejbre the StatUtteal Section of the Brituh Jtaociaium ai MancMftttr, 

23rrf/«/ie, 1842.] 

The influence of the factory system, in the deterioration of health, and 
the production of disease, has been the subject of great diversity of 
opinion. It has been denounced, in the strongest terms, by physicians 
of the highest repute, and has been reprobated as destructive to every 
sound condition of the body, and as the fruitful source of consumption 
and scrofula. Before the Committee of the House of Commons^ ob- 
tained some years ago by the late Mr. Sadler, these views were very 
unequivocally expressed by metropolitan members of the medical profes- 
sion ; and one witness, who it appeared had had some experience in the 
early part of his career in this centre of manufacturing industry, made 
bold to assert that scrofulous diseases were immeasurably more abundant 
in Manchester than in the metropolis and most other places ; and that 
he thought the proportion of individuals in this district in whom Buch 
diseases were developed could not be less than one in ten. Whilst such 
views have been promulgated by one class of medical men, there are 
others who have gone into an opposite extreme, and have maintained 
that factory labour is actually protective from consumption and other 
scrofulous affections, and that, generally speaking and relatively, such 
deviations from sound health are less frequent here than elsewhere. 
Amidst such contrariety as to pure matter of fact on the part of those to 
whom the educated public naturally look as authorities upon such a 
subject, it may be very difficult to determine the real state of things. 
Many intelligent and well informed persons, both medical and other, do 
regard the working in factories, especially on the part of the young, as 
giving rise to pulmonary consumption, or as prematurely inducing it 
where a strong predisposition already exists. That in a great many 
instances individuals arrive at this conclusion from what they really see 
is undoubted ; and it is also true that others are guided to it rather by 
prematurely theorizing concerning the effects upon the animal economy 
of a high temperature with sudden transitions to cold, and of the inhala- 
tion of (Justy particles incident to many factory occupations. These de- 
ductions, however, may be erroneous ; consumption may be as little 
determined by factory labour as by the average of operative pursuits, 
and the disease may as little abound in these districts as in those where 
no factory employment prevails, but which are similarly conditioned in 
other respects. 

I propose in the present paper to examine, in the first place, to what 
extent the positive results obtained by the Registrar-general confirm 
the idea that consumption is more frequent in this manufacturing town 
of Manchester than in other places ; these results I shall compare with 
corresponding ones gathered from other large towns, where little or no 
manuracturing prevails ; and I shall then subjoin some statistical data 
obtained by myself from an examination, in conjunction with Mr. Ner 
Gardiner, the Superintendent Registrar of this district, of the registration 
books of the township of Manchester for a period of three years — data 
frluch will contribute in some de^ee to satisfy the inquiry as to the pro- 
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portion which the cases of consumption occurring in this place, amongst 
persons of various pursuits, bear to those happening to the factory 
population. 

Before proceeding with the details of the proposed plan, I would 
submit a few remarks relative to the value of the evidence furnished by 
our national system of registration ; and I am sure that, whatever be the 
defects of this system, all will agree that it constitutes a most important 
auxiliary to our other means of investigation, especially in all questions 
relating to certain characteristics of epidemic and contagious diseases, 
and above all, in the prosecution of such inquiries as the one forming 
the subject of the present paper. In very minute medical inquiries, or 
in special pathology, little or no aid can be drawn from this source ; but 
when the object is to determine the general character of diseases preva^ 
lent in various divisions of the kingdom, or to estimate the agency of 
many outward causes in the production of fatal diseases, the facts to be 
gathered from judicious analysis of the registration books become of the 
utmost importance. The great defects to be noticed, and those of a 
character admitting of some correction, consist in the causes of death 
being generally recorded upon no better authority than the verbal report 
of parties giving the required information to the registrar — of parties 
who, unprovided with any medical certificate, furnish their answers, in 
many cases, in the vaguest and most unmeaning terms, so that a con- 
siderable acquaintance with popular phraseology becomes necessary to 
allow of an approximation to the real meaning. 

The numerical statements which I am about to submit are taken from 
the third and last published Report of the Registrar-General, and the 
figures apply exclusively to the year 1839; but, on comparison with 
the foregoing reports, there is a remarkable accordance in all the main 
results, an accordance which furnishes one of the strongest proofs of the 
value of these documents in the prosecution of all inquiries demanding 
the aid of statistics. 

According to the census of 1831 (that for 1841 not having been 
obtained at the period of compiling any of the yet published registra- 
tion reports) there were ascertained to be resident in Manchester and 
Salford 49,392 families, and the entire deaths registered in 1839 
amounted to 9,223, of which 1,454 are recorded as having been from 
consumption. This is at the rate of about 3 deaths annually from con- 
sumption to every 100 families, and of 15f per cent, of the deaths from 
all causes. This furnishes, truly, a very decided evidence of the ex- 
tensive prevalence of the disease in these districts, and, taken by itself, 
or compared only with other instances not in all respects rightly com- 
parable, might seem to afford a strong confirmation of the belief that 
factory employment, so prevalent here, was in a great degree instru- 
mental in the production of this state of things. For, if we take Essex, 
one of the most purely agricultural counties in the kingdom, we shall 
discover that with a population of 62,403 families, exceeding by 13,000 
the number for Manchester and Salford, the deaths from consumption 
during the same year were less than in the latter place by upwards of 
250 ; 1,201 cases only having been recorded in the death-books of 1839. 
It ought, however, never to be overlooked that, in all large towns, a 
variety of causes, from which rural districts are in a great measure 
exempt, are in constant operation tending to deteriorate the sc^"^^^*^ 
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health, such as a close atmosphere, confiDed dwellings, cellar residences, 
aggregation of individuals within very restricted spaces, irregularity of 
employment, and extreme variations in the rate of wages ; all which 
circumstances considerably increase the general mortality rather than 
that from consumption in particular. For, the total number of deaths 
in Essex, within the year in question, was, notwithstanding its larger 
population, less by 3,000 than in Manchester and Salford, having been 
only 6,352, and the cases of consumption not quite 2 for every 100 
families -, from which statement it appears that in relation to the number 
of deaths from all causes, the cases of consumption were actually fewer 
in this factory district than in agricultural Essex, being in the latter 19 
and in the former only 15f per cent. Again, if a similar comparison 
be made with another agricultural division of the kingdom, a similar 
result will follow ; for, in a district embracing Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and the southern parts of Lincolnshire, comprising a 
population of 67,351 families, the deaths from all causes were 7,306 
and those from consumption 1,308, or nearly 18 per cent, of the whole; 
showing, as in the case of Essex, on comparison with these districts, a 
greatly reduced rate of mortality in general, but not quite a correspond- 
ingly low rate from consumption. 

In estimating the special condition of Manchester and Salford as to 
the extent to which consumption prevails, it is best to institute a com- 
parison between these towns and others similarly conditioned excepting 
as to manufactures. For this purpose I will take the instance of Laver- 
pool and West Derby, a district much like our own with regard to its 
extent, population, general character of most of the inhabitants ; and it 
is also more or less subject to the same commercial vicissitudes as this 
place, but is free from the particular evils to health and life, real or sup- 
posed, which flow especially from the prevalence of manufactures. In 
1831, the census afforded a population of 43,026 families for Liverpool 
and West Derby, a number 6,000 below that for Manchester and Sal- 
ford, and the deaths altogether for 1839 were 9,181, approaching J;hose 
for Manchester and Salford, during the same year, within 42 ; and those 
recorded as from consumption amounted to 1,762, or 300 in excess of 
those with us, notwithstanding our greater population. At this rate, 
nearly four deaths from consumption annually occur in Liverpool for 
every 100 families, and here only three ; in Liverpool these cases are 
little less than 20 per cent, of the deaths from all causes, and in Man- 
chester they are only 15f . Birmingham, as another large town exempt 
from factory occupation, may now be drawn into the comparison. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1831, 23,934 families resided in that locality; 
and, in 1839, the registered deaths were 3,639. Those from consumption 
amounted to 668. These numbers furnish a somewhat more favourable 
evidence of the value of life, and exemption also from consumption, than 
do those for Manchester, but only to a slight extent ; for the proportion 
exhibited is a fraction below three deaths annually from every 100 
families, from the malady in question ; while with us the nurnb^ is 
full 3 per cent. Of the deaths from all causes, about 18 per cent, were 
from consumption. The metropolis furnishes a smaller number of deaths 
from consumption, in proportion to its estimated population, than any of 
the preceding instances. In 1831, 373,209 families were ascertained to 
be resident in the metxoTpoVvlwv ^\%X.i\cX»^ wvd the mortality from con- 
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sumption in 1839, as indicated by that year's registration, reached only 
7)104 in an aggregate of deaths amounting to 45,441, constituting a rate 
somewhat below two deaths annually from the disease now under con- 
sideration for every 100 families, and a proportion of deaths from con- 
sumption to those from all causes^ corresponding exactly with that for 
Manchester, being somewhere about 15i per cent. 

These numerical statements of unquestionable authenticity, drawn 
from the national records of the causes of death in various parts of the 
kingdom, supply, certainly, no corroboration of the views that have been 
set forth as to the extraordinary prevalence of consumption in the manu- 
facturing districts, as compared with other localities free from manufac- 
tories. Manchester and Salford seem, on the whole, rather more 
exempt from the disease than some other places ; decidedly more so 
than Liverpool ; but, in comparison with the agricultural districts and 
the metropolis, more subject to its prevalence. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that, the metropolis excepted, Manchester has fewer deaths 
from consumption, in proportion to the whole number of deaths, than 
any of the other districts above instanced ; and, contrasted with the me- 
tropolis in this respect, the ratio is the same. So far we look in vain 
for evidence of the baleful influence of the factory system in developing 
and causing the increase of the disease in question. 

It might, however, he imagined that, of the deaths from consumption 
that did occur in this place, the factory population furnished an undue 
proportion. With a view of ascertaining to what extent this idea would 
receive confirmation from the registration records, I was obligingly per- 
mitted by the Superintendant Registrar of this district, to whom, 
indeed, I am indebted for suggesting the present investigation, to deduce 
such particulars from the documents in question as seemed fitted for 
throwing light upon this matter. Conceiving that a period of three years 
would yield a fair average result, I selected the death books of the 
township of Manchester for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, and took 
therefrom the age and stated occupation of all parties registered as de- 
ceased from *' consumption," '' decline," and " phthisis," between the 
ages of 15 and 40, admitting those that had attained the former age and 
rejecting such as were not below 40. My view in the detail of this 
proceeding was, that as Manchester, to the exclusion of the out-districts 
of this union, and of Ardwick, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, and 
Salford, contains at least its fair share of the factory population here, it 
would for my present purpose furnish a tolerably just type of the 
remainder of the population not dwelling within the actual township ; 
and I have, for several reasons, confined my choice of instances to those 
deceased between the ages of 15 and 40, because, in the first place, it is 
reasonable to suppose that if occupation of any kind operate very 
materially so as to shorten life through the production of such a disease 
as consumption, the affection will be developed and terminate fatally 
within those periods. And again, I considered that in omitting, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, the instances marked consumption, decline, or 
phthisis, when under 15 and above 40, I should be most hkely to em- 
brace the largest average of real cases, seeing that in the record of the 
causes of death infants of the tenderest age, even those below 12 months, 
are very frequently registered as having died from decline or consump- 
tion ; and jm the other hand, persons of very advaxvc^d. ^^«x^ %:l^ ^Sx^sck. 
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similarly registered ; there being a high probability that in both these 
extremes a large proportion of the cases thus r^stered hare not been 
really of consumption, but, in the case of chUdren, probably some 
mesenteric affection, and in that of persons past middle life, most likely 
chronic bronchitis or general decay. Not that I feel any confidence of 
having obtained by the present plan cases only of true consumption, for 
many deaths from other organic affections, especially of the heart or 
liver, are in all probability registered, on the imperfect report of those 
supplying the required information, as '' decline," and others, real con- 
sumption, are very likely given in as " disease of the chest" or ** weak- 
ness ;" but, on the whole, I believe that, as regards numbers, a very 
fair accuracy will be gained, the cases improperly included being 
balanced by those unduly excluded. 

The township of Manchester, then, with a population of about 
160,000, and with an annual average of deaths amounting to 6,000, 
afforded 1,141 registered deaths from consumption within the three 
years before mentioned; and, as nearly as can be estimated, 174 of 
these occurred to individuals working in factories, whilst 590 were of 
persons registered as of various occupations, and 377 without any stated 
employment, wives and children for the most part, not attached to any 
particular pursuit. Of the 174 inmates of factories, the spinners con- 
stituted 45, the winders 49, the piecers 28, the reelers 15, carders and 
frame tenders each 11; 10 were stated to have wrought in fkctories 
without there being any mention of the precise occupation, and the re- 
mainder were of doublers, stretchers, batters, &c. ; the deaths in none 
of these several classes of employment exceeding 5. In speaking of the 
entire number 1 74, I said, " as nearly as can be estimated, '*' because 
some of the terms made use of in the registration* books apply alike to 
employments followed within and without factory walls, as, for example, 
the terra " winder," which does not always imply the former. Being 
however obliged to make the most of such materials as were before me, 
and feeling the necessity of acting upon some general rule, I have 
always included, as factory operatives, parties engaged in one or two 
doubtful employments, and have systematically excluded the occupation 
of " weaver," though some whose calling would be given to the regis- 
trar as that of " weaver " would no doubt have been engaged in factory 
labour. The object being to gain an approximation to precision in 
numbers, rather than to accuracy in the particular examples, I consi- 
dered that by the adoption of the above rule a fair balance might be 
struck, that, for instance, the exclusion of weavers from the 1 74 would 
be compensated by constantly including one or two other denominations 
of worlq>eople, not always applied to those in factories. 

Now, when it is considered that the actual township includes the 
more central and dense parts of our population, I do not think it too 
much to say that, of the inhabitants between 15 and 40, not 'very 
much less than one-sixth of the whole are employed in factories ; and, if 
80, no corroboration is afforded of the notion that consumption is dispro- 
portionately prevalent among the fisictory population. 

It may be assiuned, however, and I believe it has been, that factory 
labour prematurely exhausts the vital energy, and gives rise to an un- 
usually early mortality from various diseases of a slow, chronic cha- 
racter. If such were t\ie facX, ^^ c^voKxld most certainly have such early 
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mortality manifested in the fatal cases registered as decline. Anxious 
to see how far this idea would receive confirmation frcn the registration- 
books, I classified the agea of the 1,141 according to periods of five years, 
and obtained the following result : — 

Aged. Deaths. 

15 and under 20 195 

20 ,, 25 243 

23 ,, 30 260 

30 ,, 33 223 

35 ,, 40 220 

Total . . . 1,141 

On comparing these numbers with those which the general statistics 
of consumption exhibit with respect to the same question, a remarkable 
coincidence is to be noticed, a coincidence which strongly corroborates 
the value of the evidence afforded by a selection of cases from the regis- 
tration-books, as true consumption, on the principle of recognizing, as 
such, those, and those only, entered as decline and consumption, or some 
synonimous expression. 

Sir James Clarke, in his admirable work on Tubercular Phthisis, 
furnishes a table showing the proportion at different ages above 15 of 
1,000 deaths from the malady under discussion, a table deduced 
from an average of observations made promiscuously in Edinburgh, 
Berlin, Nottingham, Philadelphia, Chester, Carlisle, and Paris; I 
abstract the following from the numbers therein exhibited :— 

Aged. Number of Deaths. 

15 and under 20 ••••.. 99 

20 ,, 30 285 

30 ,, 40 248 

These numbers bear substantially the same relation to each other, as 
those which I have shown to prevail in manufacturing Manchester. If, 
from Sir James Clarke's table, we take an illustration from separate 
series of cases, whose aggregate amount approaches the numbers analyzed 
in the present paper, we shall obtain figures almost exactly corresponding 
with those supplied by my own analysis. Thus, by including only cer- 
tain tables referring to Carlisle and Paris, we shall gain a total of 1,155, 
those for Manchester being 1,141 ; the numbers, at various ages, of Jthe 
respective series, stand as follows : 

Carlitie and Puris. Manchester, 
AgAd. 
15 and under 20 ... 196 195 

20 ,, 30 ... 515 503 

30 ,, 40 ... 444 443 
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Total .. 1,155 1,141 

These figures present a most remarkable accordance in the ages of 
persons dying of consumption under very diflerent external circum- 
stances, and hence it would appear that our own population is not at all 
more liable to early invasion by this fatal malady than that in other 
places. 

The general conclusion resulting from the above facts would certainly 
appear to be that manufactures exert no unusual agency in the production, 
or premature developement, of pulmonary conaum^tioTi^vci^Y^'^'^^^'^^^ 
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the notion frequently entertained to the contrary, both by medical men 
and by a large portion of the educated public. 

I am far from participating in the sentiment of Dr. Ure, and some 
others, that factory labour is protective from scrofulous diseases, and 
conducive to good health. On the contrary, I believe that it is most pre- 
judicial to a sound condition of the body ; but then such also, I am 
satisfied, is the case with a vast proportion of the occupations and habits 
of individuals in all classes ; and I do not think9 after an examination 
of the above data, that manufacturing industry exerts a disproportionate 
influence in undermining the general health, because nothing is more 
satisfactorily determined than that it is in this way that consumption, 
and other scrofulous affections, are developed in habits of body predis- 
posed to them, rather than by causes leading to irritations in the chest ; 
which latter notion has plainly given rise to the speculations concerning 
the origination of consumption in factory occupation. 

The medical and other witnesses, before the recent Factory Committee 
of the House of Commons, dwelt upon the prevalence of scrofula in 
general in these districts, more than of consumption in particular. I 
feel very little doubt, however, that, if means existed for applying any 
test so generally as the present one to consumption, the conclusion would 
be equally at variance with the anticipation. For, as a rule, it will be 
admitted that where the scrofulous taint prevails extensively, so do the 
deaths from its particular manifestation, consumption. 



On the Moral and Industrial Workhouse School about to be erected by 
the Guardians of the Poor of the Manchester Union. By Ner 
Gardiner, Esq. 

l^Read be/ore the Statittical Section of the Britiah JttociaiioH at Mancketter, 

27th Jwie, 1842.] 

At the request of your chairman, who is an ex-officio member of the 
Board of Guardians of the Manchester Union, I have forwarded to your 
sectional room the perspective view of the elevation of the workhouse 
industrial and training school, intended to be erected by the Board at 
Swinton. The other parts of the design are in the hands of the Poor 
Law Commissioners for consideration and approval, the Council of Edu- 
cation having already made suggestions thereon. 

The building is calculated to hold 1,500 children, independently of 
the hospital. 

The site on which it is to be erected is in every way most desirable, 
and the estate comprises upwards of 23 acres of land, statute measure. 

Although Manchester has been formed into an Union under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act only 1 2 months last March, yet this town has 
made the greatest progress hitherto of any Union in entering, on a large 
scale, upon the important warfare with pauperism at its source, by 
removing the infant and youthful mind from immoral and debraing 
influences, and so far instructing it as to enable it to procure the means 
of future support. 

To those who have ever been engaged in administering the poor's 
fund, it need not be told, that to perpetuate and increase pauperism in 
the most rapid way possible it requires only that the adult and aged 
paupers should have commumcoi^oTi VvOcv \)ti^ ^^\a% 
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To account for this, it may be reasoned that by far the greater portion 
of those who become residents of a workhouse arrive there from some of 
the following causes, — idleness, intemperance, misconduct, or a low 
standard of intellect. 

With such it seems a pleasure to mislead and corrupt the ingenuous. 

Immediately on the formation of the Manchester Union, the guardians 
of the poor entered on an investigation of the management of the work- 
house, when the deficiencies in the accommodations for the children were 
so apparent, that it was determined to take advantage of the greater 
facilities afforded by the Poor Law Amendment Act for making provision 
for them at a distance from the Union workhouse. 

The Prestwich workhouse was made available, temporarily, for the 
girls, of whom there are about 160 under the care of a schoolmistress 
and of those having the superintendence of the establishment. 

The Blackley workhouse, capable of holding about 150, was fitted up 
for the boys, and a schoolmaster was procured from the Normal School at 
Glasgow, who has been engaged in his duties for nearly 12 months. 

It must, of course, be presumed that in the selection for removal to the 
schools, children of bad or doubtful character were rejected ; in those 
who have been taken from the contaminating influence there is a mani- 
festly great improvement in all respects, whilst with those who have been 
left in the polluting atmosphere of the workhouse the moral depravity 
seems to have increased in an accumulating ratio in proportion to the 
operation of a maximum amount of vice upon the minimum of doubtful 
virtue. 

So much has this been the case, and so much has this state of things 
tried the principle, that the guardians have had more trouble and annoy- 
ance with the few concentrated bad than they ever had with the whole 
mixed number. 

Among the causes of some recent outrages committed by the younger 
inmates of the workhouse, one is the severe pressure on the workhouse 
in consequence of distress, and a number of girls and youths of indifferent 
character, ranging from 15 to 20 years of age, having been driven into 
it. Another is, that the guardians have introduced employments which 
have not been acceptable to this class of paupers ; but the most material 
one has been the influence which the adult and more aged poor have had 
and ever use amongst this class of residents in a workhouse, and which 
in the instances brought forward have been traced to this source. 

Now, if one of the results of rearing this workhouse school should be 
the reducing these elements of confusion into a state of quietude and 
order (without which no establishment, or business, can be well con- 
ducted), even then sufficient will have been obtained to compensate for 
all the expense and trouble that may be occasioned by its erection. 

But there are other considerations to be weighed : numbers of infants 
and children come into the care of the guardians of the poor as their 
natural protectors, such as those deserted by their parents, the fatherless, 
and the orphan. 

It should be inquired, what are the duties of parents ? Not to sustain 
and bring up only, but to teach. To teach what ? Not the elementary 
knowledge of reading and writing alone, but the way how to apply them, 
namely, by instruction in sound moral and religious views. 

Even here the task is not ended ; the good ^ateut. 'v\V\ %&^ \a '"^^'eft. 
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the knowledge of some occupation by which his child shall become an 
useful and beneficial member of the society of which eventually he may 

form a part. 

These, then, are the duties of the guardian of the poor also, who stands 
relatively as respects the orphan and others in the condition of a respon- 
sible parent, answerable to society and to his own conscience for the 
treatment which they may receive at his hands. 

For such reasons, the guardians of the poor of the Manchester Union 
are about to erect the moral and industrial school, of which the perspec- 
tive view is submitt^ to the Statistical section of the members of the 
British Association. 



On the increasing Operation of Loan Funds in Ireland. By 
Henry John Porter, Esq., F.S.S., Tandragee. 

\JUad before the Staiistical Section of the Briii$k jittoeiaiion at Manohetier, 

24M June, 1842.] 

Last year, when the British Association at Plymouth was about to ad- 
journ, I asked the President of the Statistical Section, Colonel Sykes, 
what Irish subject he would recommend me to inquire into as likely to 
be useful as well as interesting to the members of the Association st 
Manchester ; and his reply must plead my excuse for again trespassing 
on the Section with matter that may not be altogether novel to many 
of its members (See Journal, vol. iv., p. 209.) A recommendation 
hi^d been made that a small grant should be given to a committee of three 
Irish members, with a view to extend the inquiries respecting Loan 
Funds ; but the Council of the Association did not make the grant, and 
being unable to incur the expense a second year, however willing I might 
have been to undertake the labour, the information which I have now to 
adduce, does not extend to all the subjects of my former inquiries ; and 
indeed, I am indebted to the Secretary of the Loan Fund Board, 
Chas. A. J. Piesse, Esq., for the greater part of the information com- 
prised in the following Tables. 

No. 1, gives a view of the number of Loan Funds in each county in 
Ireland, with a summary of the number in each province. 

No. 2, gives the number of Loan Funds and Monts de Pi^t^, added 
together, with the amount of their capital, their number of loans, and 
the circulation of money for the year 1841. 

No. 3, shows a comparative view of the years 1840 and 1841, and the 
increased operations during the latter. A few observations may be useful 
on each of these Tables. 

The value of the Loan Fund system in Ireland can only be estimated 
by those who are resident within the sphere of its operation, and take t 
part in its management ; many, indeed, look on, whUe they can only see 
the evils which in some cases are unavoidable, while they are either wil- 
fully or carelessly ignorant of the great benefit it confers upon every 
industrious person who is compelled to resort to the money-lender for 
occasional aid in times of difficulty or want. The gradual increase of 
confidence in these institutions is remarkable, and appears by the extent 
of capital placed at the disposaX oi x\v^ ^\«!(:tot^ oc manag^ers ; amountiDg 
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to nearly 400,000/. And while we must at once see the good conferred 
upon the depositors of this large sum by aiSbrding them a safe custody for 
their savings, and a high interest of 5 or 6 per cent., yet it will be evident 
that the boon conferred upon the industrious labouring classes is infinitely 
greater, when we recollect that this capital is turned about four times 
every twelve months, and that above one million and a half has thus been 
circulated in poor unhappy Ireland in the year 1841. Add to this fact, 
that considerably more than 400,000 families are actively and laboriously 
occupied from week to week in earning the instalments which must be 
paid with punctuality, or else the borrower will, within three weeks be 
disqualified from again receiving a loan, and he and his sureties become 
subject to immediate legal proceedings and summary conviction. 

Among the benefits to be enumerated may be classed the profits arising 
from the system, which, in 1841, amounted, after payment of interest to 
depositors, and all expenses of management, to 16,053/. 7^. lOd. These 
profits must, in conformity with the Acts of Parliament, be either ex- 
pended in local charities, or reserved as a capital, which is bond fide the 
property of the poer, though in the hands of trustees for their benefit. 
Of this sura, above one-half, namely, 8,884/. 16^. 7d , was actually ex- 
pended in charity within the year. And here I may advert to a plan 
adopted this year, for the third time, by one of those institutions of 
which I am honorary secretary : 50/. has been granted to reduce the price 
of oatmeal to the poor, so that instead of paying 2^ . 10c/. or 3^. for a 
score of oatmeal (20 lbs. weight), they receive a ticket from a director, 
and they procure that quantity for 2*., which is about one-third less than 
market price. This has the effect not only of relieving them so far, but 
of keeping the prices of provisions from rising higher, while there can 
be no objection on the ground of giving gratuitous relief, as they pay for 
the meal with their own earnings, though at a reduced price. I have 
written to suggest to the Loan Fund directors throughout Ireland, that it 
would be a most legitimate way of aiding the poor during the present 
high price of provisions. Another class who derive benefit from Loan 
Funds is their clerks, who not unfrequently are selected from persons 
very insufficiently paid in Ireland, I . mean the village schoolmasters. 
Six hundred and fifty-three paid clerks are employed, receiving on an 
average 17/. 7?. 4rf.; this remuneration would be wholly inadequate to 
carry on such a machinery, were it not that very efficient gratuitous aid 
is afforded by the resident gentry and clergy of various denominations. 
Above four millions of money has been lent within the last four years ; 
while nearly 23,000/. have been dispensed through various charitable 
institutions, thus restoring to the same class from whence the profits 
have been derived a very large portion of the surplus. 

The number of Loans in 1841 have exceeded those in 1840, by 
nearly 300,000/., while 1,336/. more have been expended in charities. 
The proportionate increase of nett profits is not as large for this reason ; 
all bad debts of the former years were in 1841 deducted from nett 
profits, so that though there has been, a nett profit exceeding that of 
1840, it is less than it would have been, had each year borne its own 
legitimate portion of losses. I am unable to give any particulars of 140 
Loan Funds, which are in connexion with the London Directors of the 
Irish Reproductive Fund. These have not registered their rules, and 
therefore it is not possible at present to ascertain their o^ex^\\^\:w^ wcv^^x 
any head. 
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No. 1. — Number and Progress of the Loan Fundi 
A B C D £ 







Number 


Amount 


Amount 


Number of 


1841. 

• 




Cnontiet. 


of 
Loan 

Fund*. 


of 

Capital. 

1841. 


Circulated, 
1841. 


Usoedia 
1841. 








£. 


£. 




1 


r 1 


Antrim • • < 


. . 6 


21,743 


84,908 


21,096 


2 


2 


Armagh . • . 


6 


18,334 


67,494 


16,799 


3 


3 


Cavan 


11 


18,681 


82,697 


22,277 


4 i 


4 


Donegal . • • 


, . 11 


13,893 


55,669 


18,863 


5 X< 


5 


Down . • . 


. . 8 


13,076 


42,505 


8,287 


6P 


6 


Fermanagh • , 


. . 8 


10,748 


43,020 


11,978 


7 


7 


Londonderry 


. . 2 


3,427 


16,639 


4,243 


8 


8 


Monaghan . < 


. . 13 


17,080 


73,297 


19,233 


9 


9 


Tyrone • . < 
Total in Ulstei 

Carlow . • i 


► . 13 


25,228 


106,491 


26,867 


10 r 1 


r . 78 


142,210 


572,720 


149,643 


, . 9 


13,331 


49,190 


14,262 


11 


2 


Dublin . • 4 


, . 6 


6,168 


4,846 


1,449 


12 


3 


Kildare • • . 


. • 4 


5,085 


28,623 


8,535 


13 


4 


Kilkenny . < 
King's County . 


, . 17 


10,421 


35,679 


12,977 


14 i 

15 1 

16 1' 


5 


. • 8 


7,165 


27,695 


11,514 


6 


Longford 


. . 9 


10,787 


47,127 


10,295 


7 


Louth • • i 


, . 4 


3,975 


15,895 


5,997 


17 ►S 


8 


Meath • . 


. . 7 


9,202 


41,135 


11,750 


18 


9 


Queen's County 


. . 8 


13,914 


60,965 


19,448 


19 


10 


Westmeath • 


. . 10 


16,303 


60,344 


13,757 


20 


11 


Wicklow . . . 


. . 10 


14,250 


54,066 


12,828 


21 


12 


Wexford • . 
Total in Leinstc 

Clare .' . . 


. . 11 


22,255 


87,300 


19,622 




)r . 103 


132,856 


512,865 


142,434 


22 


r 1 


. . 3 


3,680 


10,714 


1 
5,655 ■ 


23 M 


2 


Cork . . . 


. • 25 


32,391 


101,869 


34,676 


24 "S^ 

25 g"^ 


3 


Kerry . . , 


1 • • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


\ ^ 


Limerick . • 


. . 1 


252 


575 


282 


26 S 


5 


Tipperary • . 


. • 21 


22,298 


91,904 


34,245 


27 


6 


Waterford • . 
Total in MunsU 

Galway . • < 


. • 10 


13,463 


57,175 


13,90^ 




28 5 r 1 


nr . 60 


72,084 


262,237 


83,7« 


. . 6 


2,862 


10,432 


5,436 


29 ^ 2 

30 §<{ 3 


Leitrim • • . 


. . 11 


8,138 


30,763 


12,291 ■ 


Mayo . . • < 


► . 1 


4,536 


22,249 


4,523 ■ 


31 §1 


4 


RoKcommon • 


. . 7 


6,668 


24,883 


7>321 li 


32 Q 


5 


Sligo • . . , 
Total in Connai 


. . 2 


730 


2,449 


89a 


1 ^Hl 




ight 27 


22,934 


90,776 


30,461 


1 H 




Ulster • • • 


. . 78 


142,210 


572,720 


149,6tf 


j 




Leinster • • < 


. . 103 


132,856 


512,865 


142,^ 


1 




Munster • • « 


60 


72,084 


262,237 


88,70 


1 




Connaught • < 
Total in Ireland 


. . 27 


22,934 


90,776 


30,40 


"B 


. 




I . 268 


370,084 


1,438,598 


411,3V 
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ifeach County in Ireland in 1841. 



F 




6 


H 


I 


K 




L 




M 




* Profit after 


Deficiency 


Number 


Number 






Amount 




Total Loans 




Interest 




reported by 


of 


of 


Interest paid | 


expended 


iu 


in 




and Expense 


of 


thirty-five 


Paid 


Depo- 


Depositors 


. 


Local Charities, 


1838. 1839, 




Management. 


Loan Funds. 


Officers. 


sitors. 






1841. 




1840, 1841. 




£. s. 


d. 


£. 8. d. 






£. 8. 


d. 


£. *. 


rf. 






1,078 13 


7 


• • 


16 


297 


1,003 9 


11 


400 2 


6 


40,922 




567 8 


4 


• • 


24 


159 


794 14 


10 


212 12 


3 


51,820 




845 6 


6 


6 16 8 


26 


160 


931 13 


8 


701 18 


5 


80,912 




627 18 


5 


5 4 11 


28 


232 


621 19 


2 


360 10 


7 


60,364 




332 11 


5 


38 19 8 


20 


151 


747 16 


11 


272 1 


11 


22,724 




460 


10 


203 13 10 


25 


128 


568 14 


9 


385 9 


3 


39,229 




302 4 


2 


12 2 7 


3 


36 


145 16 


11 


50 





9,369 




494 13 


3 


7 19 10 


35 


155 


886 17 





253 15 


3 


63,913 




1,027 13 


7 


• • 


36 


210 


1,297 18 


1 


604 13 


4 


73,763 




6,736 10 


1 


274 17 6 


213 


1,528 


6,999 1 


3 


3,241 3 


6 


443,016 




598 10 


5 


369 2 11 


33 


348 


581 6 


10 


187 6 


3 


38,215 




156 8 


6 


6 6 9 


4 


59 


18 13 


3 


• • 




9,638 




437 


9 


• • 


20 


50 


378 19 


2 


172 13 


1 


• 24,049 




411 17 


1 


35 1 7 


31 


152 


378 2 


5 


177 12 





35,302 




203 6 


1 


361 8 2 


18 


105 


303 9 


10 


21 5 


6 


43,187 




479 1 


2 


14 1 11 


25 


84 


564 8 


11 


625 12 


9 


27,937 




• 143 5 


7 


• • 


7 


28 


173 10 


9 


124 5 


7 


11,519 




496 17 


8 


• • 


17 


150 


458 6 


8 


289 9 


7 


25,755 




898 19 


10 


110 3 11 


23 


104 


756 1 





120 3 


7 


58,592 




723 10 


9 


43 2 3 


25 


266 


828 9 


11 


439 11 


11 


52,648 




823 2 


3 


49 1 7 


25 


256 


665 2 





924 3 


2 


50,735 




1,419 14 


5 


• • 


28 


222 


869 7 


7 
4 


980 19 


9 


57,524 




6,791 14 


6 


988 9 1 


256 


1,824 


5,9.75 18 


4,063 3 


2 


435,101 




23 7 


8 


64 17 2 


6 


51 


162 10 11 


30 





7,693 




1,253 2 


7 


14 15 9 


39 


461 


1,342 17 


3 


1,309 7 


8 


91,178 




4'i6 


1 


• • 

• • 


• • 
1 


• • 
6 


3 12 


5 


• • 

• ■ 
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900 7 


3 


23 7 3 


42 


28a 


908 


10 


155 10 





76,929 




700 12 


8 


• • 


23 


143 


624 1 


7 


• • 




27,134 




12,882 6 


3 


103 2 


111 


941 


3,041 3 





1,494 17 


8 


203,216 




57 4 


5 


• • 


10 


42 


90 4 


10 


15 





10,443 




149 18 


6 


23 19 2 


40 


62 


408 


1 


56 14 


2 


64,476 




279 





• • 


6 


63 


247 5 


4 


• • 




11,607 




152 17 


8 


9 9 9 


16 


63 


358 15 


11 


10 14 


6 


45,558 




3 16 


5 


• • 


1 


5 


27 13 


9 


3 3 


7 


890 




€42 17 





33 a 11 


73 


235 


1,131 19 


11 


86 12 


3 


132,974 




» 736 10 


1 


274 17 6 


213 


1,528 


6,999 1 


3 


3,241 3 


6 


443,016 




» 791 14 


6 


988 9 1 


256 


1,824 


6,975 18 


4 


4,063 3 


2 


435,101 




kC82 6 


3 


103 2 


111 


941 


3,041 3 





1,494 17 


8 


203,216 




1^42 17 





33 8 11 


73 


235 


1,131 19 


11 


85 12 


3 


132,974 




Ip53 7 


10 


1,399 15 8 


653 


4,528 


17,148 2 


6 


8,884 16 


7 


1,213,307 




K 
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No. 1, — Number and Progreu of Loon Fimd». — iContinued.y 







Amouql 


N«t Pwflu 


ToUl «t«.B 


IWl. 


C.,«,>il=., 


itv^L 


Ihwfonr 


Local ChjiiitiH 






fuur Vfm, 


Y«r.. 


laine Period. 






£. 


£. «. d. 


£. 1. d. 






Arilrim .... 


162,690 


1,575 5 1 


540 3 6 




2 


Armagh . . 




204,688 


1,741 8 2 


655 10 2 


;i 


3 


Cav«D . . 




290,190 


3,842 10 7 


2,120 11 3 


4 IC 


4 


Donegal . . 




158,153 


2,435 7 5 


1,145 12 3 


5 %■{ 




Do«n . . 




120,114 


1,291 9 10 


6:ji 8 


6 a 




Ki-mian«gh . 




132,804 


1,915 11 7 


1,239 12 3 




7 


Lundondortj 




33,910 


538 15 9 


100 


s 


8 


Monighun . 




22:., 968 


2,528 7 


1,288 9 10 


9 


9 


Tj-roau . . 




277,533 


2,859 2 2 


1,355 5 9 




Tolul lu Uliter. 
Carlow .... 


1,60H,OSO 


18,727 17 6 


9.096 12 


10 


1 


1)6,419 


1,694 7 4 


967 12 9 


11 




lliiUliu . . 




31,773 


146 19 A 


3 


12 


3 


Kildaie . . 




£9,131 


1 .053 16 2 


453 3 


13 


4 


Ktlkeniiv . 




97.788 


1,199 17 9 


394 12 6 


i-i s 


5 


King's C>,unty 




58,317 


3.M 13 9 


48 16 10 


IS s 


6 


Lnngrord . 




111,452 


1.221 14 4 


1,293 3 7 


\Vi 


7 


LD»lh . . 




29,»G4 


302 8 


124 3 7 


8 


M«ath . . 




88.202 


1,083 U 10 


620 13 


18 


B 


Quev ii'a Counly 




188,687 


3,582 17 11 


1,283 17 11 


IS 


ID 


WeHtmealli . 




221,467 


2,371 17 11 


1,547 11 11 


20 


li 


Wicklow . . 




198,993 


■1,497 2 


2,178 8 3 


£1 


1-2 


Wexford . . 




284,187 


4,095 13 


2,361 10 3 


22 f 1 


Total in Leinitei . 

ClttPB .... 


1,496,405 


21,586 6 


11,278 14 9 


15,092 


3t 12 


50 


24 IJ 3 


Cork . . . 




2fi6,143 


2,876 


1,336 11 


Kerry . . 










23 §i 4 


Limerick . 




'".^75 


4'l6 1 




26B 5 


Tipperary . 




200,317 


2,085 17 9 


286*12 6 


27 [ 6 

2S js r 1 


Waterford . . . 
Tola) in MuDBler . 

Gilway . . . . 


102,746 


1,456 15 I 


397 iO 


687,873 


6,455 11 


2,069 14 3 


■22,789 


84 n 3 


15 


29 M a 


Leitrim . . 




159,693 


1,438 15 8 


311 7 i 


30 ;^ 3 


Mayo . . . 




53,970 


609 8 9 




31 §1 4 


H<i»mmon . 




160,875 


988 13 G 


13s'l9 9 


323 L S 


Sligo. . . 




2,449 


3 16 5 


3 3 ; 


Tutttl in Coomnght 
Ulstar .... 


399,776 


3,125 5 7 


465 10 8 


l,608,0:iO 


18,727 17 6 


9,096 12 




l.t-inster .... 


1,496,403 


21,586 6 


11,278 14 S 




MuD-ter .... 


387.873 


6,455 11 


«,069 14 ! 




Conua,.ght . . . 


399,776 


3,125 5 7 


465 10 i 






ToUl in IreiBD 


. 


4,092,104 


49,894 4 6 


22.909 11 6 
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No. 2. — Amount of Capital ; Number of Loans and Pledges ; and amount 
circulated by Loan Funds and Monts de Piete in Ireland, in 1841. 





Capital. 


Loans or Pledges. 


Amount Circulated. 


Loan Funds • 268 
Moots de FiHi 8 


£. 
370,084 

26,883 


411,303 
351,408 


£. 
1,438,598 
61,934 


396,967 


762,711 


1,500,532 



In reference to the Table No. 2, I beg to observe, that although the 
Central Loan Fund Board have endeavoured to keep the accounts of 
Loan Funds and Monts de Pi^td distinct, so that each should support its 
own expense, I am of opinion they should be imited wherever they exist 
in the same town or neighbourhood. The great founder of the Poor 
Man's Bank, established the Mont de Pit^t^ system of lending money 
and receiving deposits ; those who borrowed gave either personal security 
or pledges, and when the former can be offered with safety, it is desirable 
that the latter should be dispensed with ; and if the profits of a Loan 
Fund are partly expended in the establishment of a ]Viont de Piett^, as 
is the case at Belfast, it is most legitimately used for the benefit of the 
poorer classes, who are to a certain extent relieved thereby from the evils 
of the Irish system of pawnbroking, which I shall not further allude to, 
as I purpose giving a brief statistical account of eight Monts de Pit$t(^ 
now at work in Ireland, and a full detail of that established at Portadown, 
which I conceive to be a model for all similar institutions, though it is on 
the smallest scale. 

The last Table which I have to present is the following : — 

No. 3.^ Comparative view of Total Operations in 1840 and 1841. 





Capital. 


Loans. 


Amount 
Circulated. 


Nett 
Profits. 


Expended 
in Local 
Charity. 


Loan Funds and 11 841 
Monts dePi6t6. 11840 

Increase in 1841 • 


£. 
396,967 
195,339 


£. 
762,711 
464,171 


£. 
1,500,532 
1,165,574 


£. 
16,053 
15,846 


£. 

8,884 , 
7,548 


201,628 


298,540 


334,958 


207 


1,336 



This Table exhibits the increase of operations within the last year 
above 200,000/. more has been added to the capital which has more than 
doubled in amount. 

A gradual improvement in the management of Loan Funds is already 
evident from the very active measures adopted by Mr. Piesse, secretary 
to the Loan Fund Board. He has made a tour of inspection through 
such districts as appeared from his correspondents most to require it, 
and purposes completing the tour during the present year. Of the 
necessity of this measure, there are two most striking instances on 
record. Mr. Piesse^s report states, *' I found the treasurer in the act of 
serving a customer with a glass of whiskey, his shop being that of a 
common huckster. On requiring to be shewn the office and books of ths. 
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Compsey Loan Fund, I was conducted through a dirty kitchen, to a 
dirtier stable, in one corner of which was placed a desk, and two or 
three greasy books. It was with great difficulty I elicited from them 
that 700/. formed the capital of the society, of which the actual manager 
was clerk, treasurer, secretary, and committee ; how he managed to fill 
this plurality of offices even to his own satisfaction puzzled me, nerer- 
theless, he found the trade a prosperous one. I proceeded to the house 
of another spirit dealer in the same village, who, like his neighbour, was 
in the act of serving some men with whiskey. The appearance of his 
establishment and of himself betokened an3^ing but reapectabihty. 
As this person had kept no books, I could not arrive at what sum he had 
really circulated, but learned that he had used about 3602., which would 
give an annual circulation of 1,200/. This Loan Fund, in consequence 
of the inspection, has been since wound up, and of course ceases to issue 
loans." 

Several valuable institutions have arisen in consequence of the means 
afforded by the profits arising from Loan Funds. At Tyrrell's Pass, the 
Rev. Mr. Eames has afforded the most extensive and valuable aid to 
farmers by supplying seeds and also an agriculturist to instruct them 
in an improved system of farming, an infant school, straw plaiting 
school, and a meal store. At Moate, the Newtown Bam Agricultural 
school has been established under the superintendence and through the 
active exertions of Dr. Edward Bewley, where there are at present 25 
boys under instruction. One-half of the school-boys are employed in 
farming operations in the forenoon while the others are engaged in the 
school-room ; in the afternoon, those who have been at school go to the 
farm : on every alternate day, they change, so that those who farm on 
Monday in the forenoon are similarly occupied on Tuesday in the after- 
noon. These lads as they grow up, it is hoped, will become valuable 
agriculturists, afier having received such practical instruction as is 
described in the Report At Portadown, a fev&r hospital is about to be 
erected, for which purpose the Mont de Pi(5tt5 has presented 300/. from 
its profits to the Committee of the Fever Hospital. 

I forbear entering more minutely into details connected with the 
working of the Loan Fund system, but should this paper appear here- 
after in print, I shall be glad to answer any letters of inquiry which it 
may suggest, if they be addressed to me by post at Tandragee. 
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On the Self-supporting Reading^ Writing, and Agricultural Schooly at 
Wallingdon, in Sussex, By Mrs. Davies Gilbert. 

[Read be/ore the StatiaticcU Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 

23rdJune, 1842.] 

This paper was in continuation of the one communicated to this section 
at its last meeting, and showed the success of an experiment in fitting 
the children of an agricultural population for superior farm service, or 
for the cultivation of small allotments by an agricultural school. The 
master of this school is paid by the produce of five acres of land on the 
south side of the South Downs^ cultivated by the labour of his pupils, 20 
in number, who work for three hours each day in the afternoon, after in- 
struction for three hours in the morning in reading, writing, and accounts, 
the church catechism, collects, and psalmody, on the national plan, 
under the approbation of the Vicar. He receives Id. per week from each 
boy, but pays 3/. per acre for his land, and 10/. per annum for his 
house ; making a total rent of 25/. The most peculiar features of his 
spade husbandry, are, stall feeding of the cows on straw, turnips, and 
mangel wurzel, and the use of the liquid manures from the cows and 
pigs, by which means he gets a profit remunerating his labour both as 
schoolmaster and cultivator. Indeed, the labour of 12 boys, of an 
average age of eight years, will repay the master by their three hours* labour 
in the afternoon for his three hours' instruction in the forenoon ; and the 
school keeps up its numbers, because it is his interest to teach so well as 
to have many willing hands to work for him. 

Mrs. Davies Gilbert has likewise made an extensive trial of the allot- 
ment system, under which her tenants have obtained 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre, and paid her double the rents of her great tenants ; " weeds 
paying no rent." From upwards of 400 tenants the rent had been 
received for 1 1 years without one penny of deficiency ; and the price of 
potatoes in the neighbourhood has been greatly reduced by the produce 
of their cultivation. These tenants are bound not to sell hay, straw, 
and manure ; and not to grow two straw seed-bearing crops, without an 
intervening root or green crop for the cattle ; and they are recommended 
not to grow any hay whatever, but to stall-feed their cattle in winter on 
straw, roots, and green crops. 



On the Destitution and Mortality in some of the Large Towns in 

Scotland, By W. P. Alison, M.D. 

[Read be/ore the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 

28th June, 1842.] 

Dr. Alison referred, in confirmation of his former statements on this head 
(see vol. iv. p. 288), first, to the result of an inquiry into the number 
and condition of the destitute poor in Edinburgh, undertaken in the 
early part of last winter by a committee appointed to distribute a 
charitable fund, raised by subscription on the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
and by whom domiciliary visits were made, and uniform reports pj-e- 
sented from all parts of the town. From these it appeared that 21,620 
persons, in a population of 137,200 (excluding the garrison of the 
castle), were at that time in a state of utter destitution, and were re- 
commended for immediate wholly gratuitous relief, besides nearly 5,000 
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more, who, not being so miserably destitute, were recommended for 
relief in the way of provisions and fuel at a reduced price. To the 
21,600 are to be added the inhabitants of three workhouses and of the 
House of Refuge, making a total of above 23,000 persons, out of 
137,200, or 16*8 per cent, of the population, who, during at least a 
part of the year " of necessity must live by alms." Of this number, 
not ahove 7,000 are admitted as paupers to legal relief; so that 16,000, 
or 11*6 of the population, are, during part of the year, destitute from 
disability or want of employment, and have no lawful means of subsist- 
ence. The pauperism of England, of which so much has been said, ex- 
tends in general to about 9 per cent, of the population ; and most of the 
paupers are supported in comfort, and much care taken of their religious 
and moral instruction ; but it appears from these statements, that the 
destitution of Edinburgh extends to nearly twice that proportion of the 
people ; and, although Dr. Alison admitted that very few of them die of 
actual starvation, he asserted that many of them die of diseases partly 
caused by want of sufficient nourishment and clothing ; that they are 
generally dependent on one form or another of mendicity ; that the supply 
both of their bodily and spiritual wants is very irr^ular and precarious ; 
and that they are in a great measure kept alive by the assistance given 
them by the working classes, even by the lowest and poorest of that 
description. Thus, he maintained, that the burden of their subsistence, 
although not allowed to press, as it would do in England, on the capital 
and properly of the country, presses on the industry of the country, 
where its operation is both more injurious and more unjust In regard 
to the effects of the Scotch system of management of the poor on the 
mortality of the great towns, he said that this could be best judged of in 
years of epidemics, because great part of the effect of bad management 
of the poor is, to render them peculiarly liable to suffer from such 
visitations. Although several extensive epidemics had occurred, since 
the English Registration Act came into force, in the English great towns, 
he could not find that the annual mortality in any of them had ever ex- 
ceeded 1 in 30 ; but it had been fully ascertained that in Glasgow the 
mortality had reached this amount on an average of five years ; and that 
in 1837 it had been 1 in 24, exceeding that recorded in any year in 
Liverpool (the most unhealthy town in England by reason of its number 
of poor Irish) by 25 percent. He admitted that in the statements which 
he had formerly laid before the Statistical Society in London, as to 
the mortality at Edinburgh and Dundee, there had been an error firom 
want of the proper deduction for still-born children, which had been re- 
turned among the deaths in the Scotch registers, and not in the English; 
but after making that deduction, the mortality at Dundee in 1836 
(the worst year of epidemic feVer there), appeared to be 1 in 30*1, 
equal to the highest recorded at Liverpool, which is a town nearly 
four times larger; and the mortality in Edinburgh iii 1837 appeared 
to be 1 in 27*4, exceeding the highest recorded in Liverpool by 
nearly 10 per cent., and the highest recorded in London by 19 per 
cent, (viz., as 27*4 to 32-8). In regard to the greater liability of the 
Scotch towns to suffer from contagious fever, he stated that while the 
highest mortality from that cause, recorded in England, was 7 • 7 per 
per cent, of the whole mortality, and that only in London and Man- 
chester, and only for one ^eat, the general proportion being about 4 per 
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cent., it appeared from various documents obtained by Mr. Watt, that 
in Glasgow, in 1837, it was above 20 per cent.; in Dundee, in 1836, 
15 per cent. ; in Glasgow, on an average of the last five years, 13*8 per 
cent. ; in Edinburgh, for the last three years, 9'2 per cent.; in Dundee, 
for the last three years, 8*4 per cent., (the year of the greatest epidemic 
not being included in the case of either of the two last towns) ; in Aber- 
deen » for the last five years, 14*2 per cent; and during last year in 
Edinburgh, 10*27 per cent, of the whole mortality. Even in Perth, for 
five years, it was 7 ' 4 per cent. This evidence of the habitually greater 
extension of fever he considered of peculiar importance, Jirst^ because 
he had formerly given reasons for thinking the extension of fever in a 
great town more frequently dependent, directly or indirectly, on destitu- 
tion than on any other cause ; and secondly^ because the mortality of fever 
falls heavier than that of any other disease on the most valuable lives in a 
commimityj especially on the heads of families. He then referred in proof 
of the connexion of those facts as to mortality with destitution, to the report 
of Villerm^, on an elaborate inquiry into the comparative mortality of the 
twelve arrondissements of Paris, contained in the Archives de Mt^decine for 
1825. It there appeared, that these districts of that city followed, with 
very slight variation, the same order as to mortality for five years toge- 
ther, the extremities of the scale being 1 in 45 for the first arrondisse- 
ment, and 1 in 24 for the twelfth, and the mean mortality of Pans being 
1 in 32 • 4 ; — that this order had no connexion with the vicinity of the 
districts to the river, or their distance from it, — ^noi with the degree of 
elevation of the ground, —nor with the nature of the soil, nor with the 
neighbourhood to, or distance from, the fetid marshes of Montfaucon, — 
nor vnth the purity or impurity of the water drank,— nor with the degree 
of density of the population, whether estimated by the proportion of in- 
habited houses to the whole extent of the districts, or by the proportion 
of the number of inhabitants to the space occupied by the buildings. By 
the true method of induction or exclusion it was proved, that none of these 
conditions determined the greater or less mortality of the different dis- 
tricts. But when the districts were compared with one another, accord- 
ing to the number of their pauvres^ ascertained by the proportion of 
the inhabitants paying no taxes on account of their poverty, they were 
found to arrange themselves, almost precisely, in the same order in which 
they stood as to the degree of mortality, the three first arrondissements 
occupying the lowest place, and the eighth, ninth, and twelfth the 
highest place, in both scales. These observations, extending to nearly 
800,000 people, and to five years, appear sufficient to prove, that the 
privations or comfort of the inhabitants are the main causes by which 
the greater or less mortality of the different parts of a great town, or of 
different great towns, are determined ; and when these are borne in mind, 
the greater mortality (especially from fever) in the great towns of Scot- 
land, will appear distinctly to confirm the conclusion to which Dr. Alison 
had arrived from other facts, that the provisions against destitution 
there, whether directed to its prevention or direct relief, are much less 
effective than in England. He fully admitted that various causes affect 
the lives and comfort, and even the degree of destitution of the lower 
ordera, besides the kind of provision made against that destitution by the 
higher orders ; that much suffering among them may be prevented by 
correcting intemperance, — much by religious and moral e.d»Ra^.\Rra..; — 
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much by draining and ventilation, and other physical comforts. All 
these assertions are true, but they are not the whole truth. When all 
means oi prevention are employed, we are still assured, by universal expe- 
rience, by study of the physical and moral constitution of man, and by 
the warnings of revelation, that " the poor shall never cease out of the 
land," and that "the greatest evil' of the poor will be their poverty ;" 
much suffering will still remain, which we cannot prevent, and which it 
is our duty to relieve. He added, with equal confidence, that this relief 
is much more surely and effectually given in England than in Scotland; 
and that precautions and securities are known, by the prudent applica- 
tion of which, the regular and systematic relief of suffering may be pre- 
vented from having aoy effect in ultimately extending or perpetuating it; 
and on the contrary, may be confidently expected to act as an antidote 
to suffering in future generations, as well as a remedy for it in the pre- 
sent. He stated, in conclusion, that he had avoided any allusion to the 
inadequacy of the allowances granted to those destitute persons who 
are admitted as paupers in Scotland, or to the effects of such in- 
adequate relief in the production of crime; but a striking illustra- 
tion of both had been just put into his hands, and rested on the 
authority of Mr. D. M'Laren, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Smith, governor 
of the jail there. This was a case of five children of one family, 
who were in that jail at one time, — ^two under sentence of transpor- 
tation for theft. It appeared that the father had deserted his wife 
with six children under twelve, one just bom, in 1832, and had not 
been heard of since ; that they had been allowed 2^. 6e{. a week by the 
parish, which allowance had been afterwards reduced to 2«., (whereas in 
Manchester they would have had itom 6s. to ^s. a week) ; that they had 
no other resource, and had been obliged to beg, and received hardly any 
education ; and it was the conviction of those who had examined the 
case, that the children had been led to the commission of crime simply 
by the temptation to which they had been exposed by the mode of life 
which had become inevitable to them, in consequence of this inadequate 
allowance. 



On Accidents in Coal Mines in Belgium and the Provident InstituUont 
attached to the Mines, Abstracted from the Report of the Minister 
of Public Works to the King of Belgium, On the Provident Insti- 
tutions of the Working Miners, by C. R. Weld, Esq. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, l6thMay, 1842.] 

The coal mines in Belgium, previous to 1190, were worked upon a small 
scale, as compared to the extensive operations at present carried on. 
The opening of new roads and canals at the commencement of the present 
century led to a great increase in the demand for coals, and many new 
pits were opened to meet the additional consumption. The number of 
miners increased proportionally, and the frequency of accidents attended 
with loss of life, and serious injury, led to the establishment of provident 
institutions for the relief of unfortunate miners, their widows and chil- 
dren. 

From 1821 to 1840 inclusive, the following accidents occurred in tbe 
coal mines of Bel^wm. 
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Division of the Mines. 


No. of 

Accidents. 


No. of Workmen. 1 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


Total. 


1st Division. Province of Hainaut . • • 
2d Division. Province of Namiir with Lux-1 
embourg ••••.•..•./ 
3d Division. Province of Liege .... 

Total 


693 

80 

579 


878 

62 

770 


440 

30 

412 


1,318 

92 

1,182 


1,352 


1,710 


882 


2,592 



Explosions arising from the combustion of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
are the accidents if not the most frequent, at least the most fatal. The 
following is a table of accidents of this description firom 1821 to 1840. 



Division of the Mines. 


No. of 
Accidents. 


No. of Workmen. 1 


RUled. 


Wounded. 


Total. 


Ist Division. Province of Hainaut . 
2d Division. Province of Namur with Lux-) 
embourg «..••••••./ 

3d Division. Province of Liege .... 

Total 


44 

2 

58 


144 

1 
293 


152 
3 

225 


296 

4 
. 518 


104 


438 


380 


818 



Thus, during these 20 years 1,352 serious accidents occurred : 2,592 
individuals were either kiUed or severely wounded, which is equal to 129 
annually, in a population amounting during these 20 years, to about 
28,000 : 818 were killed by explosions of hydrogen gas. The 1,710 
workmen who perished had, however, wives and children left destitute ; 
and calculating these at four times the number of those who were killed, 
it appears that 6^840 individuals suffered from misfortunes arising from 
working the mines. 

It will be interesting to compare these data with the results of the 
registration of colliery accidents at Oldham in 1840-41, read at a 
former meeting of the Society by Mr. Fletcher (See p. 222) ; and for the 
like purposes of comparison we may be permitted here to introduce the 
results of an abstract of the accidents designated as ** serious" which 
occurred in the coal pits of the Bridgewater Trust, in the county of 
Lancaster, from March, 1838, to March, 1841, a copy of the register 
of which will be found in the Report of Mr. Kennedy to the Children's 
Employment Commissioners. 

Occupations of the Persons Injured* 



Occupations. 



Engineers 
Inspector . 
Driver . 
Hookers on 
Boatman . 
Cual Getters 
Drawers . 



Total . 



Adults. 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
54 



61 



Young 
Persons. 



1 

• a 

2 
20 

23 



Children. 



* . 

17 
17 



Total. 



3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
56 
37 

101 



V^"^ \ 
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Natnre of Accident. 



From falls of stone or coal • . • 
From the waggonit by crushing • • 
From explosiou of fire-Klamp . • • 
From falling down ladder or pit shaft 
From explosion of gunpowder . . 

Drowned 

Suffocated . 

Hurt by engine .••••• 
Falling out of bucket 



Total 



: Adolu. 



18 
1 

26 
8 
3 
1 
1 
3 



61 



Young 
Persons. 



9 

1 
11 



23 



Children. 



6 
1 
5 



3 



17 



Character of Injury sustained by the several Sufferers. 



Domestic Circumstances qfthe Sufferers. 



Total. 



33 
3 
42 
10 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 



101 



lojazy. 


Adulu. 


Toung 
Persons. 


Children. 


Total. 


Deaths by crushing ..•••• 
, , by explosions ; firedamp • • 
, , , , gunpowder . . 

, , by falling 

,, by drowning 

, . by suffocation ..... 
Injuries to the lower limbs by cniMhing 
, y to the upper limbs by crushing 
, , to the body by crushing . . 
y, to the head by crushing • . . 
y , by materials failing . • • . 
,, by explosion, fire 'damp . • 
,, ,, gunpowder . . 

Total .... 


3 

• . 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 

10 

• . 
8 

24 
2 


4 

1 

• • 
2 

• • 

• • 
. . 

3 

. * 

3 

• • 
10 

• • 


2 

• . 

. • 

2 

• • 
• . 

5 
3 

• • 

• • 
■ • 

5 

• • 


9 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
8 
9 

10 
3 
8 

39 
2 


61 


23 


17 


101 



Unmarried. 


Married. 


Children of the Married. | 


Under 
1 Mouth. 


1 Month 
to 

2 Months. 


2'Mouths 

to 

6 Months, 


6 Months 
to 1 Year. 


5V 


5 Years to 
10 Years. 


10 Years to 
20 Years. 


• 


59 


42 


1 


2 


14 


9 


29 


33 


21 


109 



Weekly Amount of Wages which the Sufferers were earning. 



Not exceeding 3* 

Exceeding 3s. and not exceeding 5s. 



9 9 
99 

9 i 

9 9 



Not stated 



5s. 

7s. 
lOs. 
12*. 
15«. 
20s. 



9 9 
f 9 
9 9 
9 9 
99 
f9 



Is. 
10«. 
12«. 
15*. 
20«. 
25*. 



4 

8 

8 

6 

12 

39 

18 

1 

5 



ToV«\ \0l 
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Length of Time from Work when not Killed, in the Instances Under-stated. 

Under 1 week 1 

1 week and not exceeding 5 weeks 43 

5 ., 10 . . 17 

10 ,, 15 . . 5 

15 ,, 20 . • 3 

20 ,, 50 . . 1 

50 ,, 66 . . 2 

72 

Reverting to the endeavours made in Belgium to provide against the 
distressing results of such casualties, we learn from the Report of the 
Minister, that the provinces of Liege and Namur, (the fund of the 
province of Namur is common to that of Luxembourg) have been en- 
dowed with provident institutions, by decrees of the king of Belgium, 
dated 24th June, and 1st December, 1839; and that the districts of 
Mons and Charleroy have had the statutes of their institutions sanctioned 
by royal decree dated the 30th and 31 st December, 1840. Finally, a 
recent royal decree of the 30th September 1840, has approved the 
statutes of the institution of Hainaut. 

The organisation of the provident institutions for miners is similar 
in the five divisions of the coal fields. The statutes have been ap- 
proved by the king; the governors of the provinces are ex-officio presi- 
dents (at Charleroy the commissioner of the district) ; and the chief 
engineer, or his delegate, constitutes by law part of the commission 
The commissions are composed of mining proprietors and master workr 
men, and these draw up an annual report of their administration, which 
is addressed to the governor of the province, and the central adminis- 
tration of mines. 

The amount of pensions is not fixed, but varies according to the 
necessities of the individuals to be relieved. It has been thought ad- 
visable not to make any laws with reference to this : widows of labourers 
who have lost their lives by accidents, the father and mother wto have 
been supported by them, receive a life pension, as also workmen who have 
been maimed and are incapacitated from working by accidents; and 
orphans receive assistance until they attain an age at which they may 
earn a subsistence. 

Independent of this assistance, which is called ordinary, the adminis- 
trative commissions are authorised to distribute extraordinary assist- 
ance to the parents of sufferers having no claim to a pension when they 
are in want, as well as to old and infirm workmen and maimed labourers, 
though not wholly incapable of working. 

In connexion with the ordinary funds, the laws require that each firm 
should have a private fiind for assistance. Pensions are granted out of 
the ordinary funds, in cases of serious accidents occasioning death, or 
incapacity to labour, but the private funds provide for the wants of 
workmen wounded or merely unwell. The association confines itself 
therefore to providing for the most serious cases ; its operation com- 
mences when the resources of each single establishment are liable to be 
too much afiected ; it is in fact the insufficiency of the fimds of the latter 
in cases of serious accidents, which led to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the general associations. The firms of Lie^e awd ^"^ixsedzc. 
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have subscribed to these for five years, and those of Hainaut for ten 
years. Everything tends to the belief that time will consolidate these 
useful institutions. 

The funds of these societies are composed of: — 

1. A per centage from the wages of the workmen. 

2. Subscriptions from the companies. 

3. Grants and subsidies from government. 

4. Donations and legacies from private individuals. 

The workmen contribute one half per cent, of their wages, and the 
companies supply an amount equal to that made up by their workmen. 

In 1840 and 1841 the legislature voted grants in favour of the p ovi- 
dent institutions for miners. These grants were apportioned as follows : 



Inttitutiont. 


Yeara | 


1840. 


1841. 


[ District of Mons . . ; 
Province of Hainault { , , Charleroy . • 

ICentral Coal field . • • 
Province of Namur with Luxembourg • • . • 
Province of Liege . . • • • • • . . 

Total • . . . 
or £1,750. 


Francs. 
15,000 
10,000 

5^000 
12,000 


Franca. 

13,500 
8,500 
5,000 
4,000 

11,000 


42,000 


42,000 







Besides the foregoing, the Liege Institution enjoys an income of 
2,227 francs from France. The provincial council of Hainaut has 
voted for two consecutive years 6,000 francs in favour of the institu- 
tions established in that province, Lastly, three establishments, the 
General Society for Encouraging National Industry, the Society of 
United Capitalists, and the Commercial Society of Brussels, have granted 
an annual income to the institution in the district of Mons, of 5,000 
francs at least, for the special object of educating the children of the 
labourers. 

Independent of the assistance afforded by the institutions, the admi- 
nistrative commissions are empowered to erant sums out of the reserved 
funds for the education of the children of associated workmen. Thus, 
in providing for the moral wants of the rising generaitioa, these funds 
contribute to ameliorate the condition of the future miner. 

The Belgian companies have given a proof of their humanity and 
wisdom by subscribing as much to these institutions as is paid by the 
workmen. It is to be remarked that the association is organized through 
the masters, and does not exist directly among the workmen. The 
grants voted by the legislature have incHned undecided companies in 
favour of the association ; and rather than be exposed, by remaining 
isolated, to all the consequences resulting from accidents,' they are in- 
terested to take a part in the association. At present, the majority of 
companies working the mines have joined these institutions. The in- 
stitutions of Mons and Charleroy have not been a year established, and 
that of the central coal field dates from 1st October, 1841, yet the fol- 
lowing table shows how generally these provident institutions are appre- 
ciated. 
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Divisions of Mines. 


No. of Firms. 


No. of Workmen. 


Total. 1 


1 
1 


Not Asso- 
ciated. 


1 


Not Asso- 
ciated. 


1 


a 

u 
1 


1st Division. fDistrict of Mens 
Province of< District of Charleroy 
Hainaut . [Central Coal Field . 

2d Division. Province of Namurl 
with Luxembourg • . • . j 

3d Division. Province of Liege • 

Total .... 


36 

42 
12 

33 

63 


16 
29 

•• 

27 

46 


12,118 
6,360 
3,662 

878 

8,389 


2,502 
993 

• . 

987 
2,613 


52 
71 
12 

60 

109 


14,620 
7,353 
3,662 

1,865 

11,002 


186 


118 


31,407 


7,095 


304 


38,502 



Thus, among 304 companies, 186 of the most important support these 
institutions, and of 38,502 miners 31,407 or 81i per cent, are employed 
by companies in connexion with them. The legislative grants have 
tended to their success, for however extensive maybe their resources, 
they are not in a situation to dispense with legislative assistance. 
The claims upon the institutions are very heavy. To the pen- 
sions awarded during the first year must be added all those which 
may be granted during the following years (at least for fifteen), before 
an approximation to the amount of these charges can be obtained ; for 
the pensions awarded during the first year will probably have dropped 
off at the termination of the period named, and subsequently the pensions 
will be more uniform in their total amount. In September, 1841, the 
institution of the district of Mons (established in February of the same 
year), had already granted assistance to the amount of 15,235 francs; 
the institution in the district of Charleroy, established at the same 
^riod, expended 12,630i francs; and the institution of Liege, which 
dates from July the 1st, 1839, distributes 15,000 francs annually. 

These associations are so slightly established as yet, that it is thought 
desirable to strengthen them by assistance from the state ; but it must 
be remembered that they aid the cause of morality at the same time 
that they relieve pecuniary distress. The following abstract of a royal 
decree of 1841 gives a precise description of the resources, constitution, 
purposes, and procedure of these institutions, which, however remotely 
applicable to the circumstances of English mining labourers, will be 
regarded with interest at a time when their condition is exciting so 
much attention. 



By a Royal Decree dated SOth Sept.^ 1841, ^Ae following Statutes of 
the Provident Institution for Hainaut were approved of: — 

Chap. I. 

Art. 1. A Provident Institution is established at Fayt-lez-Seneffe, in 
the district of Charleroy, province of Hainaut, for workmen employed in 
the mines or in other branches of industry dependent upon them. 

Art. 2. Ten enumerated firms are enrolled in this association, and the 
proprietors subscribe to these statutes for a term of 10 years. Any other 
firms working mines in the same district will be admitted to partici^ti^ 
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in the benefits of the Provident Institution on confonning to the stipulated 
conditions. 

Art. 3. The funds of the institution are composed of — 

1. A per centage of the workmeB's wages. 

2. Grants from the companies. 

3. Grants from Government. 

4. Private donations and legacies. 

Art. 4. Each associated firm contributes 1 per cent, annually of the 
amount paid to their workmen. 

Half of this sum is derived from a deduction from the wages, and 
half from the companies. 

Art. 5. In order to meet expenses arising from extraordinary acci- 
dents, 10 per cent, is laid apart as a reserve fund. 

This fund is increased yearly by half of the income which exceeds the 
expenditure. 

'i'he reserve fund is only drawn upon when two-thirds of the admi- 
nistrative commission pass a resolution to that effect. 

Art. 6. Each associated firm keeps a private fund for the relief of 
wounded workmen. 

The associated firms undertake to establish or keep up a private 
fund. 

They settle the amount to be contributed to this fund by their 
workmen. 

Chap. II. 

Art. 7. A Commission of 10 members is appointed to manage the 
institution. 

Art. 8. The governor of the province, and the chief mining engineer, 
or an engineer appointed by him, are legally entitled to be members of 
the Commission. 

The governor is the president. He can nominate a vice-president to 
take his place. 

Art. 9 Eight members, of whom five are chosen by companies and 
three by master workmen, are elected by the associated companies. 

These members remain four years in office. One-fourth of the Com- 
mission is renewed yearly, and the new members are elected by ballot. 

Art. 10. The Commission nominates from its own body a vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Five members form a quorum for deliberation, excepting in the case 
of Art. 5. 

Art. 1 1 . The administrative commission executes the necessary regu- 
lations relating to these statutes. 

Art. 12. A Report of its operations is published in the first three 
months of each year. A table showing the receipts and expenditure is 
sent in by each associated firm in the first month of each year. 

Art. 13. An abstract of their receipts and expenditure, with the 
statement alluded to in the first section of Art. 12, are transmitted to the 
central administration of the mines of the kingdom, and to the governor 
of the province. 

Art. 14. No change can be made in the payments out of the common 
fund without an express resolution from the administrative commission, 
excepting in cases of dealYi. 
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Chap. III. 

Art. 15. Assistance granted out of the common fund is either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. 

Art. 16. Ordinary assistance consists of temporary or life pensions 
granted by the Commission. 

Art. 17. The administrative commission regulates the amount of 
temporary or life pensions according to circumstances. 

Art. 18. A life pension is granted — 

1. To every labourer incapable of working in consequence of 

injuries received while working either under or over ground. 

2. To the widows of workmen who have lost their lives by 

accidents. 

3. To the father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, of 

workmen accidentally killed, when the former are incapable of 
providing for themselves, and were supported by the deceased. 

4. To workmen who, having been employed for at least 30 years 

by associated firms, are unable from old age and infirmity to 
gain their living. 
Art. 19. A temporary pension is granted — 

1. To the infants of widows whose husbands have been accidentally 

killed when working for companies. 

2. To orphans who have lost their parents by accidents under 

similar circumstances. 

3. To the young brothers and sisters of workmen who have been 

killed by accidents while working in mines, when they are in 
distress, and the deceased was their principal support. 

Art. 20. All workmen belonging to an associated firm or other per- 
sons before described are entitled to assistance, without any distinction, 
if they meet with an accident within or without a mine. At the same 
time, those workmen alone are entitled to assistance who are regularly 
employed and pay their quota to the fund. 

Art. 21. All widows remarrying, or living publicly as mistresses, 
cease to have any claim to a pension. 

Art. 22. All pensioners condemned to any corporal or degrading 
punishment for offences forfeit their pension. 

Those condemned to more than six months' imprisonment may also 
be deprived of their pensions. 

Art. 23. When death or one of the preceding circumstances causes 
the pension of a widow leaving children to become extinct, assistance 
may be increased in favour of the children, according to circumstances. 

Art. 24. The father and mother, the wife and children, and brothers 
and sisters of the deceased, are alone entitled to a pension. 

Art. 25. No pension is granted to a workman who has mutilated him- 
self voluntarily, or in case of wounds received through great imprudence ; 
nor have the parents, widow, children, brothers, or sisters of a workman 
who has committed suicide a claim to a pension, or in case of death 
arising from great imprudence. 

. Art. 26. The pensions date from the time they are granted by the 
administrative commission. 

In the interval between the accident and the granting of the i^en&iaxsL^ 
all assistance rendered to the wounded 'woiVm«ca,\»A \«*\^q>^ ^'^ i«ss^^^^ 
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defrayed out of the private funds ; or in cases of the insufficiency of the 
latter, by the firms individually. 

Such assistance not to exceed six weeks. 

Art. 27. Extraordinary assistance of the kind specified in Art. 15 is 
granted by the administrative commission, as it sees fit, to the relations 
of deceased persons having no claim to a pension ; to workmen who are 
severely injured, but not incapable of working; or to old and infirm 
workmen not included in the 4th section of Art. 1 8. 

In any case, the funds of the institution cannot be appropriated to 
workmen in the employment of firms not associated. 

Art. 28. The proprietors of associated establishments are consulted 
and give their advice upou all demands for pensions or extraordinary 
assistance addressed to the administrative commission of the institution 
by workmen or their families. 

Art. 29. They transmit every three months to the administrative 
commission of the institution the amount of the sums due to it. 

Art. 30. The pensions are paid fortnightly, and, in every possible 
case, at the mines where the workman or his fiamily are located. 

Art. 31. When the funds of the institution permit, ths administrative 
commission appropriates a portion to the building of schools in the 
vicinity of the principal mines, into which all the children of workmen 
employed by associated firms are admitted gratuitously. 

Chap. IV. 

Art. 32. Before the publication of the documents alluded to in 
Art. 12, the administrative commission give annual notice to the general 
assembly of associated proprietors, who are convened for that purpose. 
At the same sitting, one-fourth of the members who retire from the com- 
mission are renewed. 

Art. 33. Each firm has a vote at the general meeting. 

Art. 34. No change can be made in these statutes without calling a 
special meeting of all the associated companies. This meeting is con- 
vened by notices sent to the various establishments, and an advertise- 
ment of the same is twice inserted in the provincial journals, by order 
of the administrative commission. 

Any modifications must be adopted by three-fourths of the members 
present, and the latter must constitute the majority of the associated 
establishments. 

Art 35. These statutes, with any modifications which may be 
adopted, will be submitted for the Royal approbation. 

The Institution is established this day, 30th Sept., 1841. 



Notices of the Commerce of Russia, Abstracted from a pi^icr by 

A. Slowacztnski. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 2\8t March, 1842.] 

The want of protection and favour to commerce in Russia, together with 

the ignorance which there exists concerning the wants^ manufactuits, 

and commerce of other co\mt.m%, cotatTalus the native Russians, like 

'^^e Jews in Poland, to ^^ tcw^^ m ^i^ v^\i% ^ ^sa \Jb«^ tixmtier; 



In 1835. 


In 1836 


695 


. . 889 


1,547 , 


. . 1,874 


30,999 


. . 33,808 


• • i 


, . 46 


7,976 , 


. 8,345 


4,992 . 


. . 5,299 
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leaving foreign merchants to come to their shores in search of what they 
may require. Next to the maritime commerce of Russia its overland 
trade with Asia challenges attention ; its great mart heing the celebrated 
annual fair of Nijni Novgorod. But it will be desirable first to describe 
in brief the commercial body of Russia. The following numerical 
statements are derived from the official publications of the government, 
V but great allowances must be made for inaccuracies, and for exaggera- 
tions arising from double entries, especially in the accounts of t^ 
inland trade by canals. 

It appears that the body of merchants comprised, — 

Merchants of the first guild. 
Traders of the second ditto. 
Ditto of the third ditto. 
Foreign merchants established in Russia. 
Warehousemen. 
5,299 Peasants having liberty to trade. 

46 *^09 50 261 /^^^°g ^^e total number of persons devoted to com- 

'" ' ' > j merce among a population of 56,000,000. 

The merchants of the first guild declared, in 1839, to a capital of 
44,550,000 paper roubles; the merchants of the second guild, to 
37,480,000 roubles ; those of the third, to 270,464,000 roubles ; and 
the foreign merchants, to 2,300,000 roubles; making a total of 
354,694,000 roubles. 

This statement shows, however, only official amounts, guessed from 
the number of registered merchants, and in proportion to the tax 
which they pay into the Treasury : a merchant of the first guild may be 
considered accordingly as possessing a capital of 50,000 roubles; a 
merchant of the second 20,000 ; and a merchant of the third 8,000 
roubles. These amoimts will be found correct if multiplied by the 
number of merchants. The merchants, however, are taxed at fixed 
rates, without relation to the capital which they really possess. Foreign 
merchants always belong to the first guild, and pay taxes accordingly. 

Each guild enjoys particular privileges. The first guild is com- 
posed of two classes. Merchants of the first class are permitted to 
engage in foreign commerce, to become bankers and contractors, 
and to be owners of ships; they are entitled to certain distinctions, 
such as appearing at court on grand occasions, wearing a sword, 
and having four horses to their carriages: they must, however, give 
precedence to nobles by birth, the military, and public functionaries. 
The rest of the merchants of the first guild are allowed only two 
horses to their carriage, and are not permitted to carry a sword or to 
appear at court; but they possess the other mercantile privileges of 
foreign commerce, banks, and contracts. Merchants of the second 
guild may engage in general commerce, and are restricted to the limits 
of the empire ; but they may trade with foreigners in raw materials for 
manufacture. They are exempt from corporal punishment, except for 
high treason, and can purchase estates without serfs ; being allowed also 
to have serfs in their manufactories, subject to an express condition, 
that they are to be always employed in the same manufactory, and not 
otherwise. Merchants of the third guild are at liberty to e.\^<^^^^!^ \sx 
retail trade throughout the country, and m Ns\io\e&«\^ ^vCcvva \XiR.Nxxsi*^ 
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of their respective governments. They may be proprietors of taverns, 
weaving concerns, and barges; they may attend fairs and markets, 
contract for government works under 12,000 roubles, and rent farms 
of a like annual value. In other matters they are upon an equality 
with the generality of citizens, and are not always exempt from corpord 
punishment. 

The following is the established tariff for the three guilds of native 
merchants : — 



Taxes on each Merchant. 


Guilds. 


First 


Second. 


Third. 


To the Imperial Treasury 4 per cent. 

on the capital for the two first . 

guilds, and 2^ per cent, for the 

third - 

For the maintenance of roads and . 

inland navigation 

Provincial tax 

Town ditto 

Parish funds . • 

Total per annum . 


Paper Roables.* 
2,000 

200 

125 
125 
375 


Paper Roables. 
800 

80 

50 

50 

150 


Paper Roubles. 
200 

20 

20 
20 
60 


2,825 


1,130 


320 



Foreign merchants residing in Russia pay the taxes of the first guild, 
but are not considered members of it, unless naturaUzed by the Senate. 
It is absolutely necessary for them to be admitted to the first guild by 
letters patent, before they can become owners of any manufactory. 

The value of the imports and exports of recent years is stated as 
follows : — r 

Exports. 

Roubles. 
230,429.880 
227,724,438 
283,748,233 
264,485,160 
313,525,687 





Imports. 




Roubles. 


In 1834 . , 

1835 . . 

1836 . , 

1837 . , 

1838 . 


. 218,093,452 
. 222,766,065 
, 237,251,204 
, 251,757,177 
. 247,715,492 






Total for five years 1 , 177 , 582 , 390 
Per annum . . 235,516,478 



1,319,913,398 
263,982,679 



The following statements show that the increase in the imports con- 
sists principally in articles of luxury, and especially in wine and spi- 
rituous liquors ; and that St. Petersburg receives the largest proportion 
of the whole imports ; being in great part luxuries for the capital, which 
pay for the raw produce exported from the provinces. 

* The bank paper rouble of 100 kopeks, which is the ordinary integer of com* 
putation, and the one here used, unless otherwise specified, is worth about \f. 10& 
French, or \\d, English; the s'dver rouble of 360 kopeks being worth nearly 3«. 3^^ 
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Vnte&neA Sugac . . 



itensiU of all kinilu . 



J Silver, entered ai 



5,0110,000 



20, Don, 000 
3,500,000 



S, 600,000 
4,500,0" 
2,7Sli,000 
1,500,00^ 



1,455,189 

135,101 

r ISO, 981 



101,901 

32B,707 

606,667 

13,977,561 

" ,459,710 



13,431,719 

I'M 

12,479 



lu bl^s. 



da. 






1,650 

676,068 

1s!5C9il40 
4,393,793 



FUi 



He. 



and Hei 
1 and Fl.'] 



Oil . 
.. rough . 

Calile* and Cordagoa 

18 for Sails . . 

Tall-w, ilmilled ainEe 1 



13,500,0(1 

3,000,00 
26,000,00 

3,000,00 

11,500,00 

40,500,000 



3,413,712 
■269,743 

' 210,995 

3,947,949 



Ihat 100 IcfaMwgil 



htb Enillih (5-WS>,«lhrH-taimlu>it *.tipKe>i«-, w 
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The maratime commerce of Russia is concentrated in the Baltic ; and 
the city of St. Petersburg carries on a much larger trade than any other 
port. The port generally opens in May, and is closed in the middle of 
November. In 1840, 1,461 merchant vessels entered Cronstadt, its 
harbour, of which 675 were English, 270 German, 110 Russian, 89 
Norwegian and Swedish, 83 Dutch, 75 Danish, 68 French, and 63 
American. 1,445 vessels sailed the same year, 736 of which bore the 
English flag. In 1 838, the imports were valued at 188,437,479 roubles; 
and the exports at 137,525,838 roubles. 

Riga, the second port in the empire, exported, in 1837, to the value 
of 42,519,620 roubles, of which 24,374,982 were to England. Arch- 
angel, in the White Sea, has declined in importance ; the number of 
vessels which entered it in the same year being only 373. Odessa, on 
the Black Sea^ has risen rapidly into importance ; being the centre of a 
coasting trade much more extensive than exists in the Baltic; its 
exports, in 1839, were valued at 23,000,000 roubles ; and its imports 
at 11,000,000. 

Inland, the merchants generally transport their goods by water, for 
it may be said that there are scarcely any other means iu existence. 
The government publish, annually, tables of the inland navigation of 
the country, and of the value of the products thus conveyed. In 
1837 the latter was estimated at 1,109,500,000 roubles, of which 
149,000,000 roubles were destined for St, Petersburg, 23,000,000 for 
.Moscow, 22,000,000 for Riga, and 11,000,000 for Archangel : 60,277 
barks and rafts were employed: and 1,578 barks, and 778 rafts, con- 
taining merchandize valued at 16,378,720 roubles, wintered in the 
interior. 

Nijni Novgorod, the seat of the fair which is the great mart for the 
central parts of Russia in Europe, and for the Asiatic trade, is 1,139 
versts* from St. Petersburg, and 441 from Moscow. 

It is difficult to conceive any scene more animated than its vast 
assembly from the difl^erent nations of western Europe, from the Frozen 
Ocean, from the frontiers of China, and from India, to the number of 
perhaps 600,000. The following is the statement recently circulated by 
authority respecting the fair of 1841. The day of commencement is 
the 29th of June, and the fair lasts until the end of the following month. 

Asiatic products and merchandise are favoured beyond those of Europe 
l)y reduced or discriminating duties. The number of contracts entered 
into at the conclusion of each fair, in 1839, 1840, and 1841, for store- 
houses in the more preferable localities for the fair of the ensuing 
year, a portion of the rent of which, as the binding obligation, must 
De paid beforehand, was as follows : — 

1839 . . 827 1840 . . 908 1841 . . 958 

Total Value of Merchandise at the Fair in 1841. 

Silver Roubles. Paper Roubles. 

For sale 50,506,606 or 176,773,121 

Sold 41,704,236 ,, 145,964,826 

Silver Roubles. 
Ineiease in 1841 over 1840 . . . 2,875,249 

* The verst \« a\>OM\. tNio-^vt^% ^l Ktk^Tw^gca2oL xoxW, 
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PcUue of Russian Merchandise at the Fair in 1841. 



Article*. 



Cottons . . . • • 

Woollens 

Linens and hempen cloths 

Silks 

Furs 



':) 



Hides, leather tanned and manufactured . . 

Produce of mines and forges ; iron, copper, hard 
wares, jewellery, &c ••...•. 

Porcelain, earthenware, glass, and mirrors . 

Dried fish, caviar, fish oil, and glue . • 

Wheat and flour 

Wines of Russian growth, hrandy, hydromel, &c. 

Sugar from the refiners of St. Petersburg and\ 
Archangel (137,000 poods), and other merchan-l 
dise, such as wax candles, potash, soap, tobacco, | 
paper, pens, &c ...••] 

Total Russian produce and manufactures < 



For Sale. 



Silver Roubles. 
7,366,665 
3,448,275 
3,126,736 
3,220,489 
1,996,273 
1,043,583 

7,600,330 

398,860 

513,778 

2,850,750 

866,786 

4,730,148 



37,132,693 



Sold. 



Silver Roubles. 
5,947,865 
2,620,175 
2,375,736 
2,239,789 
1,498,273 
876,083 

6,450,330 

336,860 

473,278 

1,645,750 

781,386 

4,516,748 



29,762,473 



Silver Roubles. 
Increase in sales of Russian merchandise in 1841 over 1840 . 2,479,968 



Quantities and Value of Merchandise from China and other parts qfAsia, 

at the Fair in 1841. 



Articles. 



China. 

Tea Chests 

Ditto, pressed in boards, for the use of) 

the nomade tribes of the South • . > 
Other products, such as silks^ cottons, 

dye stuffs, toys, &c. . • . . • 



} 



Sold, Silver 

Bokhara. 
Raw cotton . . . • . Poods 

Cotton yarn , , 

, , stuffs (called Bokhara pieces) . 

Shawls 

Turquoises . • • 



All sold . 

Persia, Armenia^ Georgia. 
Raw silk, of different qualities Poods 

Cotton yam » , 

Furs, silks, fruits, See 

Sold, Silver 



Quantities and Value. 



50,000 
5,500 



Silver Roubles, 
7,107,500 

231,825 
12,150 



Roubles 6,921,473 



23,500 

39,600 

146,000 



121,400 
48,000 



1,975 
8,500 



180,812 






Roubles 509,187 



Total 
Sold 



Total Valoe. 



Silver Roubles. 



7,351,475 



1,085,557 



709,687 



9,146,719 
8,516,217 



Quantities of tea before 1839, 38,000 chests— in 1839, 34,000 chest8^1840, 

50,800 chests. 
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Statement of the Value of European and Colonial Merchandise at the 

Fair in 1841. 



Articles. 



Woollens and Stuflb 

Cottons . • . • • 

Linens, and Hempen goods . . . . • 

Silk8 

Cuffee, 7.200 poods ......* 

Divers Merchandise, Oils, Prints, Confi-1 

tures,&c J 

Foreign Wines 

Indigo, 9,180 poods • 

Other Drugs 



European and Colonial Merchandise in 1840 



For Sale. 




Sold. 


Silver Roubles. 
256,455 
510,830 
192,300 
•423,130 
100,800 

491,600 

786,529 
918,000 
547,550 


1 


Silver R«>ables. 
212,605 
423,i90 
180,700 
328,980 

392,390 

662,029 
1,225,550 


4,227,194 


3,425,544 


Silver Roubles 
4,451,581 


» 


SiWer Roubles. 
3,648,081 



Educational Statistics^ 1840-41. By Seymour Trembnheerb, 

Esq., F.S.S. 

The Appendix, No. 2, attached to the recently published volume of the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, comprises the sta- 
tistics of applications for aid from the Parliamentary grant, which have 
been considered and determined in the year 1840-41. This document 
is in a tabular form, but its materials have not been condensed so as to 
exhibit the results that may be deduced from them. This I have endea- 
voured to do with such portions as throw light on a few of the more 
prominent features of the subject. 

The sum placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Committee of 
Council was 30,000/. This has given rise to 310 applications, the pur- 
port of which was, with but few exceptions, to obtain aid towards the 
erection of new school buildings, the total estimated cost of which 
appears to have amounted to 80,932/. 17^. This exhibits a proposed 
expenditure of 270 per cent, above the sum offered in aid of that pur- 
pose from the public funds ; and it may be fairly inferred that a large 
proportion of this contemplated expenditure has been called into exist- 
ence by the prospect of such aid. 

The total number of children for which accommodation was to be 
provided in these new school buildings was 56,784, in 282 schools. In 
28 cases (the diflference between this last number and the total applica- 
tions) the parties have not stated what number of children they proposed 
to accommodate. The total income upon which the promoters of these 
schools reckon for their support may be stated at about 18,250/ , to be 
derived from annual subscriptions and donations, annual collections, 
endowments, school fees, and other sources. Of this sum, 13,420/. 8*. 
appears as the amount of revenue which the applicants themselves state 
they expect to obtain from the above sources. In the case of 68 appli- 
cations, the expected income is either said to be uncertain, or no answer 
is given to the query. To these cases I have applied the medium esti- 
mate of 2d. per week per YiesA iox fcW!\v On!^^ iox Ni\:^\ak they propose to 
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find accommodation. This gives the sum of 4,830/., and makes up the 
above-mentioned total of 18,250/. 

A total income of 18,250/., divided among 282 schools, gives an ave- 
rage of somewhat less than 65/. to each. Of the 214 in which the 
expected income is stated, that of 35 only is above 100/.; 16 are 
between 80/. and 100/. ; 47 between 50/. and 80/. ; and the remaining 
116 are between 20/. and 50/., with the exception of four cases, in which 
the income is estimated at from 8/. to 18/. The general result is, that 
in 47 schools the income is stated to be above 80/., and in 163 below it. 
If all the above 282 were boys' schools only, the average income from 
which the usual current expenses are to be provided, as well as the 
salary of the master, must be considered as exceedingly restricted; but 
since many of them, as appears from the numbers they propose to 
accommodate, must be both boys' and girls' schools, and consequently 
requiring both a master and mistress, the sum to be divided between 
both, taken as an average, is manifestly far short of what would be 
desirable with a view to the welfare of these schools. It must be ex- 
pected that in this, as in other occupations, the ability and the acquire- 
ments attracted towards it will be pretty nearly in proportion to the 
means of comfortable existence that it holds out. The very low rate of 
remuneration offered by the great majority of these schools may therefore 
be taken as an index, if not of the kind of qualiBcations with which' 
their promoters may be considered as being content, yet at least of those 
which they can expect to find in the teachers they will be able to obtain, 
and to whom they will have to confide these important trusts. 

In reference to this portion of the subject, I may avail myself of 
an extract from a letter from a gentleman connected with a large com- 
mercial firm in London. It tends to show, at least as regards large 
towns, the scale of income which would be likely to induce persons of 
the ability requisite to make good masters of elementary schools, volun- 
tarily to dedicate their lives to a profession requiring much self-denial 
and considerable personal exertions. The passage is as follows : 

" Any steady mechanic in our employment, of the class of engineer, 
millwright, coppersmith, cooper, &c., can earn 80/. a year; the skilful 
portion of them can earn much more : and I shall not expect to get the 
best class of young men to become schoolmasters, unless their income 
from their profession shall at least equal that of skilful mechanics.'' 

In further illustration of this portion of the subject I may add, that of 
35 boys' schools recently visited, in, or in the immediate vicinity of 
London, two of the masters had incomes amounting to 150/. per annum; 
six between 110/. and 100/.; eight between 100/. and 80/. : total, 17 
whose incomes were above, and 18 whose incomes were below 80/. 

As these schools have the advantage of being chiefly in the metro- 
polis, they obtain support and assistance which raises the salaries of 
their masters above the usual average. It is therefore desirable, at a 
time when there seems to be a growing disposition to incur a liberal 
expenditure in school buildings, to direct especial attention to this point 
— namely, to the low degree of remuneration too generally thought suffi- 
cient for the masters of elementary schools. It must be evident that 
while this is the case, none but the most inadequate results can ensue. 
A class of masters for the schools of the working population, possessing 
the proper intellectual capabilities, calculated b^ icaxvxv^t^ ^:cl\ \A^>^36k y^k 
improve those committed to their cYi^cge) wi^ wsopaixwVi^'Hi^J^^^ 
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ciples and best methods of elementary instruction, of school discipline 
and management, can only be attracted into this branch of employment 
by liberal salaries and a due social consideration. 

Of the sum entrusted to the Committee of Council during the last 
year, 27,655/. was assigned to the various applicants, and accepted by 
them, chiefly in aid of buildings which they proposed to erect. Of this 
sum, 150/. went to a Roman Catholic school ; 1170/. to schools con- 
nected with the British and Foreign Society ; 980/. to schools in Scot- 
land; and 25,355/. to schools connected with the Established Church. 
The large proportion of the total sum assigned, which thus appears to 
have been placed at the disposal of the Church, is a proof of the exer- 
tions now in progress among her members in this direction, and of the 
large amount of local contributions (much more than double that of the 
sum assigned from the public grant), which have been called forth 
towards the erection of new buildings for school purposes. 

Among the total number of applicants, 122, or upwards of one-third, 
stated that they had secured play-grounds adjoining the school build- 
ings : a provision, the importance of which in aid of the moral disci- 
pline, as well as of the health and cheerfulness of the school, especially 
in large towns, is apparently beginning to be more generally recognized. 

The only remaining point which these tables present, requiring notice 
in this place, is the tabular arrangement of the various classes of persons 
proposing themselves as trustees for these intended schools. In addition 
to the respective columns for the clergy, ministers, the gentry, profes- 
sional men, merchants, and manufacturers, there appear three also for 
farmers, shopkeepers, and working men : and of these three last classes, 
42 schools have trustees selected also from the 6rst, in conjunction with 
individuals of the preceding classes ; 24 from the second ; and one 
only, a Scotch school, from the third. It is much to be desired that 
these indications of a disposition to extend through all the gradations of 
society the bonds of sympathy and co-operation, in a cause and at a 
period pre-eminently standing in need of both, may receive further 
encouragement ; and that future statistical tables of the Committee of 
Council on Education may exhibit a larger and a gradually increasing 
proportion of working men, shopkeepers, and farmers, willing and capa< 
ble of taking an efficient part in the important task of aiding to dissemi- 
nate useful learning and religious education throughout the entire mass 
of her Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Besides the Papers which are contained in the present Number of the 
Journal, there were read before the Statistical Section of the British 
Association at Manchester, one on the Statistics of Plymouth, by H. 
Woolcombe, Esq.; one on the Commerce of France, in 1840, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones; a Report on the Vital Statistics of Manchester, by a 
Committee of the Statistical Society of Manchester ; and a Report on 
the Vital Statistics of Five Towns in Scotland, by a Committee of the 
Statistical Section of the British Association. The first of these is 
almost exclusively of local interest; the second and third were pre- 
sented to the Section in a TpTvtvted form, and, being already published, 
require only a notice of t^evt ^xviwivp^ t«s«NS».» ^\C\<^ 'mil appear in 
^he next Number of tine lonraA. T\ifc\sX\Ki ^v^ \^si&»xA^ tw ^s^k&9&. 
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notice ; but, being tbc Report of a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, it will be published at length with the other Papers of that body. 



The following Income-tax memoranda are derived from Willich's In- 
come-tax Tables, with the approbation of their Author. Income taxes 
have been levied, since the commencement of the present century, by 
the following statutes and at the rates under -stated : — 

Income Taxes. 



statutes. 


Per Cent. 


Schedules and Rates in the Pound. 


1803. 
1805. 
1806. 
1842. 


43 Geo. III., c. 122 . . 

45 Geo. III., c. 15 . . 

46 Geo. III., c. 65 . • 
5 and 6 Vic, c. 35 . • 


5 

10 
3 


A. B. C. D. E. 

1*. 9rf. U. 1*. 1*. 

One-fourth increase on the above. 

2*. U.6d. 2*. 2*. 2«. 

7rf. Sid. Id, 7d, Id, 



It will be seen that the rates paid under schedule (B), which taxes 
the income of the farmers in proportion to their rent, was formerly 
three-fourths of the other rates, but is now only one-half, and for Scot- 
land it is only 2jrf. in the pound ; while tenants paying less than 300/. 
a-year are wholly exempt. 

Sources of Income formerly and now Assessed, 



J 

"3 

.a 



A. 



1. 
S. 
3. 



A. 
B.. 
C. 



D. 
E. 



Sources of Income. 



Property derived from Land : 

Rent of Land 

Kent uf Houses 

Titlifi 

Dividends of Bailway Companies^ Canals, 

and property of similar description . . 
Miues and Iron Works 



Amounts 

Assessed 

in 1814. 



£. 



39,400.000 
16.260.000 



4,470,000 



Ttttal ". 60,150,000 

Rentof Land in respect of occupation . . . 38,396,000 
Income derived frum Public Funds and\| 
similar securities (sum on which Assess- \\ 30,000,000 

' meat made) J 

Profits of Trades and Professions .... 38,310,000 
Income of Public Officers . . . . . . 11,744,000 



Total 



Sir R. Peers Estimate. 
March 11. 1814. 



Amounts 
Assessed. 



£. 

39.400.000 

S5.00O.O00 

3,500, OUO 

3,429.000 

1.500,000 



72.829.000 
26.000.000 

30.000.000 

£6.000.000 
7.000,000 



178.580,000 



191.829,000 



Produce of 
Tax. 



£, 



1,600,000 
150,000 

646,000 

1.220.000 
155,000 



3.771.000 



N.B. From A, C, D, and E, one-fourth of the amounts to be deducted for exempt 
incomes under 150/. a-year. 

Gross Amounts raised by Income and Property Tax in Great Britain, 

At 10 per cent. 1811 £13,707,218 

\yo, 1812 13,628,454 

Do. 1813 

Do. 1814 

Do. 1815 

Do. 1816 
N.B. The tax was repealed in 1816. 

Population of Great Britain in 18 11 • • • 1 1,969,364 

1821 . . . 14,073,331 

184\ • . • \%,^^^^\V 



At 5 per cent. 
Do. 
6J per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 



£ 3,578,890 
4,496,142 
6,145,260 
10,131,344 
11,398,135 
12,386,913 
13,492,215 



14,889,445 
15,109,803 
15,227,500 
12,276,871 
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[October, 



Under the former tax, incomes under 60/. a-year, derived from trades 
and professions, alone were exempt, though those between 60/. and 
150/. were subjected to only a reduced scale of charge ; the total amount 
upon which this was assessed being, in 1812, 13,136,014/., in schedule 
(D), while the larger incomes in the same schedule, which are now also 
assessed, amounted to 21,247,621/.; making a total, in that schedule, 
of 34,383,635/. Funded property held by foreigners was formerly 
exempt, but is now charged. 



Average Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
the Bate of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from the Com' 
mencement of the Neu> Duties to the 24th September, 1842; also during 
each Month of the same period ; and during the Quarters ended Midsum- 
mer and Michaelmas, 1842. ( Continued from p. 23 1 . ) 



Date. 


Wheat. 








Weekly Average. 








1 
























1 






Weekly 
Average. 


AKgreyate 
Average. 


Duty on 
Pureign. 


Barley. 


Oatt. 


Kj 


e. 


Beans. 


Peas. 


Weeks ended 


c. 


d. 


«. 


d. 


8. 


d. 


c. 


d. 


8, 


d. 


«. 


d. 


«. 


d. 


«. d. 


1842. 








1 


27 


8 


) 


















May 6 • 


60 


9 


59 


8' 
1 


and then 
13 


r 


4 


19 


9 


32 


4 


31 


8 


30 7 


13 . 


59 


10 


60 





12 





^26 


3 


19 


6 


31 


4 


31 


9 


31 3 


20 . 


60 


9 


60 


5 


12 





26 





19 


5 


32 


6 


31 


8 


31 4 


27 . 


61 


11 


60 


9 


12 





26 





19 


7 


33 


8 


32 


1 


31 


June 3 • 


63 


7 


61 


3 


11 


! 


26 


6 


19 


7 


33 


7 


32 


6 


32 6 


10 . 


64 


1 


61 


9 


11 


1 


26 


9 


20 


7 


31 


9 


33 


2 


32 7 


17 . 


63 


10 


62 


3 


10 





26 


10 


21 


6 


36 


10 


33 


9 


32 7 


25 • 


64 





63 





9 





27 


7 


21 


8 


31 


7 


34 


5 


33 3 


July 2 . 


64 


3 


63 


7 


9 





27 


7 


22 


4 


32 


3 


34 


9 


35 6 


9 . 


64 


10 


64 


1 


8 





27 


6 


22 


3 


29 


5 


35 


2 


34 1 


16 . 


6.) 


8 


64 


5 


8 





28 





22 





38 


7 


34 


10 


35 5 


23 • 


66 


4 


64 


7 


8 





27 


11 


21 


6 


36 


5 


35 


2 


34 1 


30 . 


63 


9 


64 


7 


8 





•-^8 





21 


5 


34 


9 


34 


7 


33 11 


Auir. 6 . 


61 


3 


64 


2 


8 





27 


6 


20 


6 


35 


11 


34 


1 


32 11 


13 . 


58 


11 


63 


3 


9 





27 


7 


20 


2 


35 


7 


34 


1 


34 7 


20 . 


56 


5 


61 


10 


11 





26 


9 


19 


6 


32 


10 


33 


8 


34 


27 . 


55 


1 


60 


I 


12 


, 


27 


4 


18 


7 


31 


7 


34 





32 6 


Sept. 3 . 


53 


3 


58 


1 


14 





27 


2 


18 10 


31 


5 


33 


1 


32 6 


10 . 


51 


7 


56 





16 


! 


27 


2 


18 


6 


29 


4 


33 


6 


33 6 


17 . 


52 


10 


54 


7 


18 


, 


27 


2 


17 


9 


29 


10 


32 


11 


32 11 


24 . 
Months : — 


54 


1 


53 


10 


18 





27 


10 


18 


5 


29 


11 


33 


3 


33 4 












1 




















May . . 


60 


10 








1 

• 1 


26 


5 


19 


7 


32 


6 


31 


10 


31 


June . 


63 


11 










26 


11 


20 


10 


33 


2 


33 


5 


32 9 


July . • 


64 


9 










27 


10 


21 


11 


34 


3 


34 


U 


34 9 


August. 


57 


11 










27 


3 


19 


8 


34 





34 





33 6 


September . 
Quarters ended 


52 


11 










27 


4 


18 


5 


30 


2 


33 


2 


33 1 
































1842:— 
































Midsummer 


61 


8 


• 


. 


• 


• 


26 


9 


20 





32 


9 


32 


2 


31 9 


Michaelmas 


58 


1 


• 


• 


• 


• 


27 


6 


19 


9 


32 


9 


33 


11 


33 7 
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An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Duty, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each qf 
the Months ending bth July, August ^ and September, 1842. — {Continued 
from p, 233.) 



Months ended 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 1 


Imported. 


Paid Duty. 


Remaining 

in Warehouse 

at the end of 

the Munth. 


Imported. 


Paid 
Duty. 


Remaining 
in Warehouse 
at the end of 

the Month. 


5th July . 
5th Au^. . 
5th Sept. . 


Qrs. 
283,406 
390,679 
819,876 


Qrs. 
105,657 
286,097 
2,095,345 


Qrs. 
1,158,692 
1,260,450 

5,772 


Cwto. 
91,874 
166,959 
242,035 


Cwto. 

102,713 
197,716 
498,103 


Cwto. 
318,967 
273,089 

10,573 



Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank qf 
England, in the Quarters ending 1 6/A July, ) Zth August, and 1 Qth Sep- 
tember, 1842 ; and'in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year. 
— ( Continued from p. 2 3 3 . ) 



Quarters 
ended 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 1 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Total. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


ToUl. 


1811. 

20th July... 
r<th Aug.... 
14th Sept. . . 

1842. 

16th July ... 
13 h Aug.... 
10th Sept. . . 


£. 

16,821.000 
17,228.000 
17,481,000 

18,279,000 
18.932,000 
19,714.000 


£. 

7.746,000 
7,936,000 
8.052,000 

8,563,000 
9.330.000 
9,833,000 


£. 

24,567,000 
25,184,000 
25,533,000 

26,844.000 
JH.282.000 
29,54/. 000 


£. 

82,275.000 
23,012,000 
23,567,000 

21.713,000 
22.525.000 
23.139.000 


£. 

5,170,000 
5.106.000 
4,975.000 

7,818,000 
8.496.000 
9,177,000 


£. 

27.445,000 
28.118.000 
28,542.000 

29,531,000 
31.021,000 
32.336.000 



Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint- Stock Banks, with the Amount qf 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during tlie Four Weeks preceding the 
23rd July, 20th August, and 17 th September, 1842. — {Continued from 
p, 233.) 



Description of Notes. 



England — Bank of Enji^land . 

Private Banks. 

Joint-Stock Banks. 

Scotland — Chartered Private & 

Joint-Stock Banks 

Ireland — Bank of Ireland. 

Private and Joint 
Stock Banks • 

Total . 



} 

:} 



Bullion in the Bank of England 



During Pour Weeks preceding 



23rd July. 
1842. 



£. 
19,908,000 
5,166,581 
2,939,195 

2,715,680 

2,892,775 

1,680,987 



35,303,218 



8,833,000 



20th August, 
1842. 



£. 

20,351,000 
5,150,628 
2,823,090 

2,674,835 

2,831,750 

1,632,617 



35,463,920 



9,570,000 



17th Sept. 
1842. 



£. 

19,914,000 
5,098,259 
2,819,749 

2,648,549 

2,806,025 

1,663,012 



34,949,594 



9,816,000 
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An Ahstraet oj the Ntt Produce of the SevtHue of Great Britain, in each 
of the Vear* and Quarter t eruied ith Julg. 1641 and \S4i. — {Continued 
' n fiage HI.) 





re>r> ended Slh Jul;, 1 












IMl 


1843 


Idchw. 


Dwr™.. 




£. 


L. 


£. 


£. 


Customa 


19,410,877 


19,419, 73S 


33,858 






12,613,397 


12,559,397 




34,000 


StampH 


6,706,^88 


6,649,087 




57,201 




4,37^,319 


4,440,162 


67,843 






433,000 


539,000 


106,000 






147,500 


180,000 


32,500 






104,180 


567,327 


463,147 




lmpre»t mnd other Monies 


3J3,63I 


417,23fi 


7I,05S 




Re|iajnieati of Advancea. 

Total Income . . 


533,983 


535,456 




3,527 


44.672,225 


45,337,400 


779,903 


114,728 


DnuiptloD. 




giurlen i^ndtd 


Eih Jul,, 














1811 


194B 


iDCIMW. 






£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Cusloroi 


4,84S,S8e 


4,422,191 




426,395 




2,79-. ,312 


2,>sgo,ioo 


94,7S3 






l,eS0,S21 


1,698,379 


17,558 






TauM 


3,030,696 


2,059,239 


28,543 










154,000 


35,000 






C.own Land. .... 


30,000 


30,000 








MifcellaneouB. . . . 




213,757 




















Total Income . . . 




102,552 




. 40,983 


11,864,175 


11,837,748 


440,956 


467,383 


Total Incpeaae on IlieYear 


£665,17a:T, 


a I DecreaM o 


the Quarte 


, £26,427. 



An Abitraet of the Income and Charge of the Coniolidated Fund, in each 
Iff the Quarter) ended bth qf July, 1H41 and 1842. — {Continued from 
p. 2.32.) 



I81I 1842 



119,000 

\i.t3i 



672.357 6B4.sa 

as, an is. is 



Total ChutKU 






1842.] 
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An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain^ in each 
of the Years and Quarters ended the lOth of October , 1841 and 1842. — 
(Continued from p. 312 ) 





Years ended Oct. ) 0, 1842. 1 


Description. 












1841 


1842 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Customs 


19,485,217 


19,6-)6,495 


171,278 


• • 


Excise . 






12,858,014 


12,124,566 


• • 


733.448 


Stamps 






6,687,575 


6,547,863 


• • 


139,712 


Taxes .... 






4,359,672 


4,297,439 


• • 


62, -233 


Property Tax . . 






• • 


313,844 


313,844 


• • 


Post Office . . 






426,000 


591,000 


165,000 


. • 


Crown Lauds . 






153.000 


142,000 


• • 


11,000 


Miscellaneous 






95,123 


572,926 


477,803 


• • 


Imprest and other Monies 


360,487 


430,501 


70,014 


• • 


Repayments of Advances 
Total Income . 


488,858 


5j3,293 


104,435 


. • 


44,913,946 


45,269,927 


1,302,374 


946,393 


Description. 


Quarters ended Oct. 10. l842. 1 












1841 


1842 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Customs 


5,737,217 


5,943,977 


206,760 


• • 


Excise .... 






4,160,866 


3,726,035 


• • 


434,831 


Stamps 






1,732,704 


1,631, 4S0 


• • 


101,224 


Taxes . • . 






320,160 


177,437 


• • 


142,733 


Property Tax . 






■ • 


313,844 


313,844 


• • 


Post-Office . , 






116,000 


168,000 


52,000 


• • 


Crown Lands • « 






50,500 


12,500 


• • 


38,000 


Miscellaneous 






15,325 


20,924 


5,599 


• ■ 


Imprest and other Moneys 


97,805 


111,070 


13.265 


• • 


Repayments of Advances 


122,374 


180,211 


57,837 


• • 


Total Incom 


e . 


• 


12,352,951 


12,285,478 


649,305 


716,778 



An Abstract of the Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in each 
of the Quarters ended 10/A October, 1841 and 1842. — {Continued from 
p. 312.)? 



INCOME. 



Description. 



Castoms . . 
Excise. . . 
Stamps . . 
Taxes . . . 
Property Tax 
Post OAce . 
Crown Lands 
Mtscellaneons 
Imprestand other Monies 
Repayments of Advances 



Quarters ended 
10th October. 



1841 



4.2S6.8S8 

4.183.564 

1.732.704 

330,160 

116,000 
50,500 
15.335 
77.805 

122,374 



10.875,260 



Total 



11,025,860 



1842 



£. 

4,647,472 

3,744.523 

1,631,480 

177.437 

313,844 

168.000 

12.500 

20,994 

111.078 

180.211 



11,007,461 



11,007.46V 



CHARGE. 



Description. 



Permanent Debt . . 
Terminable Annuities . 
Interest on Exchequer \ 
Bills . . . . ) 
Sinking Fund . . . 

Civil List 

Other Charges . . . 
Charge for Adraueea . 



I 



Total Charge . 
TheS\xtvV>x« . 



Quarters ended 
10th October. 



1841 



£. 

3,399, 173 
1.372.986 

38.144 



97.382 

409,166 
60,000 



1842 



£. 

1,373,402 
32,449 



97.482 
338.590 
173,637 



5.376.8511 5,4ft^&Vi. 



ToVA . . A\\»^J»:tW^.\5!WV♦«S^ 



An Analysii of Bajtkrvptcifi in England and ffcUei, tkowing llu 
Cortntiex and Trader in which they have occurred, during each of the 
Months of June, July, August, and September, 1842 — iContinued 
from p. 234.) 













i 




r 




























COUNTIES. 


1 


i 


s, 


1 


TRADES. 


t 


K 


1 i 






^ 


" 


-« 


I" 






^ 


< d8 




Bedford . . . 




















B^rlis . 






















iiiicka . 








i 














Camliridga 






'i 






Pcrioit comtcttd mik 










Chi^gtvr, 






1 






aiam-fuauT,.. 










Cornwall 


































Cotton Tfgde .... 




3 


3.. 




Derli; . 












Woollen do. . 






4 


i 


4 .. 




Devon . 






'i 


2 




Silk do. . 






1 








DurBft . 












Linen do. . 














Diirhum. 












Iron Foundry . 






'3 








Ensei . 








1 




Melal Wb»> . 








"3 


1 2 




Gluuce.t«r 






1 






B.nldmg Tradei 






5 


3 






HttaU . 








1 




Mi!ii:elluueuue . 






6 


13 


9 7 




He^rurd 






















Hertford 












































Kent . 






"a 


i 














LbqcuIpi 






19 


16 














Leicetlei 








1 














Lincoln . 








2 




FarmerB 


3 


3 






MiddleirK 






20 


20 




Com, Hay, and Hop 










Monmonth 












Dealers. MiUeia . . 


3 


5 


5 3 




N.>rrgllt . 






': 






Caltle and Wo.il Dealers. 


2 




5.. 














Coaches and Horses. . 


2 


3 


2 3 














Ureweri, MaltBtera, and 










NntlinghBin . 




'( 






Distillers .... 




3 


1 1 




Oxford . . . 






I 














Rullaud. . . 




















SKlop . . . 




'i 
















Sumeriet . . 




3 


1 




Olker. 










(jtaflbrd. . . 




7 


3 














Suflblk . . . 




2 




















3 


"2 




Wide and Spirit Hei- 










Sussex . . . 


: 










U 


5 


611 




W.r-iQk . . 


3 




a 
























housemcn, Agents, Bro- 










Wilw . . . 


' 




'i 




kers, Shipowners, and 










Wur.:e«ter . . 






■2 




Wholesale Dealers . . 


iC 


K 


12 13 




York . . . 


» 


li 


u 




TiHde»men, Shoukeeperl, 










W»Ui . . . 


3 




3 




and Retail Dealers . 
MiHcellaneous . . . 


2 
1 


2 
1 


I 19 IS 
12 S 














Total . . 


9 


lOO: 87 


6S 


Total . . . 


9 


10 


\ 87 S3 
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